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PHE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE." 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the road to the Kennebcc, below the town of 
Bath, in the state of Maine, might be seen on a cer- 
tain autumnal afternoon a one-horse wagon, in which 
two persons are sitting. One is an old man, with 
the peculiarly hard but expressive physiognomy 
which characterizes the seafaring populatioa of the 
New England shores. 

A clear blue eye, evidently practiced in habits of 
keen observation, white hair, bronzed, weather-beaten 
cheeks, and a face deeply lined with the furrows of 
shrewd thought and anxious care, were points of the 
portrait that made themselves felt at a glance. 

By his side sat 2 young woman of two-and-twenty, 
of a marked and peculiar personal appearance. Her 
hair was black, and smoothly parted on a broad fore- 
head, and a pair of penciled dark eyebrows gave to it 
a striking and definite outline. Beneath, lay a pair of 
large black eyes, remarkable for tremulous expression 
of melancholy and timidity. The cheek was white 
arff bloodless as a snow-berry, though with the clear 
and perfect oval of good health; the mouth was 
delicately formed, with a certain sad quiet in its 
lines which indicated a habitually repressed and sen- 
sitive nature. : 

The dress of this young person, as often happens 
in New England, was in refinement and even elegance 
a marked contrast to that of her male companion, and 
to the humble vehicle in which she rode. There was 
not only the most fastidious neatness, but a delicacy in 
the choice of colors, an indication of elegant tastes 
in the whole arrangement, and the quietest sugges- 
tion in the world of un acquaintance with the usages 
of fashion, which struck one oddly in those wild and 
dreary surroundings. On the whole, she impressed 
one like those fragile wind-flowers which in April 
cast their fluttering shadows from the mossy crevices 
of the old New England granite—an existence in 
which cclorless delicacy is united to a sort of elastic 
hardihood of life, fit for the rocky soil and harsh 
winds it is born to encounter. 

The scenery of the road along which the two were 
riding was wild and bare. Only savins and mullens, 
with their dark pyramids or white spires of velvét 
leaves, diversified the sandy wayside—but out at sea 
Was a Wide sweep of blue, reaching far to the open 
Oeean, which lay rolling, tossing, and breaking into 
white caps of foam in the bright sunshine. For two 
‘er three days a northeast storm had been raging, and 
“the sea was in all the commotion which such a 
general upturning creates. 

The two travelers reached a point of elevated land, 
where they paused a moment, and the man drew up 
the jogging, stiff-jointed old farm-horse, and raised 
Nimself upon his feet to look out at the prospect. 

There might be seen in the distance the blue Kenne- 
bec sweeping out toward the ocean through its pic- 
turesque rocky shores, decked with cedars and other 
dusky evergreens, which were illuminated by the 
orange and flame-colored'trees of Indian summer. 

Here,and there scarlet creepers swung long trailing 
garlands over the faces of the dark rock, and fringes 
of goPien-rod above swayed with the brisk blowing 
wind that was driving the blue waters seaward, in 
face of the upcoming ocean tide—a conflict which 
caused them to rise in great foam-crested waves. 
There were two channels into this river from the 
open sea navigable for ships which are coming in to 
the city of Bath—one is broad and shallow, the other 
narrow and deep, and these are divigied by a steep 
ledge of rocks. 

Where the spectators of this scene were sitting, 
they could see in the distance a Ship borne with tre- 
mendous force by the rising tide into the mouth of 
the river, and encountering a northwest wind which 
had succeeded the gale, as northwest winds often do 
on this coast. The ship, from what might be observed 
in the distanee, seemed struggling to make the wider 
channel, but was constantly driven off by the baffling 
force of the wind. 

“There she is, Naomi,’”’ said the old fisherman 
eagerly to his companion, “ coming right in.’ The 
young woman was one of the sort that never start 
and never exclaim, but with all deeper emotions grow 
still. The color slowly mounted into her cheek, her 
lips parted, and her eyes dilated with a wide, bright 
expression, her breathing came in thick pants, but 
she said nothing. 

The old fisherman stood up in the wagon, his coarse 
butternut-colored coat-flaps fluttering and snapping 
in the breeze, while his interest seemed to be so 
intense in the efforts of the ship that he made invol- 
untary and eager movements as if to direct her 
course. A moment passed, and his keen, practiced 
eye discovered a change in her movements, for he 
cried out involuntarily, 

“ Don’t take the narrow channel to-day!" and a 
moment after, “O Lord! O Lord! have mercy—there 
they go! Look! look! look!” 

And, in fact, the ship rose on a great wave clear 
out of the water, and the next second seemed to leap 
with a desperate plunge into the narrow passage— 
for a moment there was a shivering of the masts 
and rigging—and she went down and was gone. 

“ They’r split to pieces!” cried the fisherman. 
my poor girl—my poor girl, they’r gone. 
mercy!” 

The woman lifted up no voice, but, as one who has 
been shot through the heart falls with no cry, she 
fell back—a mist rose up over her great mournful eyes 
—she had fainted. 

The story of this wreck of a home-bound ship just 
engering the harbor is yet told in many a family on 
this coast. A few hours after, the unfortunate crew 
were washed ashore in all the joyous holiday rig in 
which they had attired themselves that morning to go 
to their sisters, wives, and mothers. 

This is the first scene in our story. 


“a oO 
O Lord, have 
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CHAPTER II. 


Bown near the end of Orr’s Island, facing the open 
ecean, stands a brown house of the kind that the na- 
tives call “ leanto,” or “linter”—one ef those large, 
eemfortable structures barren in the ideal, but rieb in 
the practical, which the working-man of New England 
ean always command. 

The waters of the ocean came up within a rod of 
this house, and the sound of its moaning- waves was 
yen now filling the clear autumn starlight. Evi- 
dently something was going on within, for candles 
fluttered and winked from window to window, like 
fire-flies in a dark meadow, and sounds as of quick 
footsteps and the flutter of brushing garments might 
be heard. 

Something unusual is certainly going on within the 
dwelling of Zephaniah Pennel to-night. 

Let us enter the dark front door. We feel our way 
to the right, where a solitary ray of light comes from 
the chink of a half-opened door. 

Here is the front room of the house, set apart as its 
place of especial social hilarity and sanctity—“ the 
best room,” with its low studded walls, white dimity 
window curtains, rag carpet, and polished wood 
ehairs. 


It is now Jit by the dim gle of a solitary tal- 
low candle, which in the gloom to make only 
a feeble circle of igi around itself, leaving all the 
rest of the apartment iShadow. 

In the center of the room, stretched upon a table, 
and covered partially by a sen-cloak, lies the body oft 
aman of twenty-five—lies too, evidently, as one of 
whom it is written, “ He shall return to his house no 
more, neither shall his place know him any mere.” A 
splendid manhood has suddenly been called to fursake 
that lifeless form, leaving it, like a deserted palace, 
beautiful in its desolation. 

The hair, dripping with the salt wave, curled in 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, by Joseph H. Richards, 
in the Digtriet Court of the SouthermDistrict of New Fock. 
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glossy abundance on the finely formed head— 
the flat, broad brow, the closed eye with its long 
black lashes, the firm, manly mouth, the strongly 
molded chin, all—all were sealed with that seal which 
io never to be broken till the great resurrection day. 

He was lying in a full suit of broadcloth, with a 
white vest and smart blue neck-tie, fastened with a 
pin, in which was some braided hair ander a crystal. 
All his clothing, as well as his hair, was saturated 
with sea-water, which trickled from time to time and 
struck with a leaden and dropping sound into a sullen 
pool which lay under the table. 

This was the body of James Lincoln, shipmaster of 
the brig Flying Seud, who that morning had dressed 
himself gaily in his state-room to go on shore and 
meet his wife—singing and jesting as he did so. 

This is all that you have to learn in the room below ; 
but as we stand there, we heer a trampling of fect in 
ihe apartment above—the quick yet careful opening 
and shutting of doors—and voices come and go about 
the house and whisper consultations on the stairs. 
Now comes the roll of wheels, and the Doctor's gig 
drives up to the deor; and, as he goes creaking up 
with his heavy boots, we will follow and gain ad- 
mission te the dimly lighted chamber. 

Two gossips are sitting in earnest, whispering con- 
versation over a small bundle done up in an old 
flannel petticoat. To them the Doctor is about to 
address himself cheerily, but is repelled by sundry 
signs and seunds which warn him not to speak. 

Moderating his heavy boots as well as he is able to 


petticoat is unfolded for him to glance at its contents, 
while a low, eager, whispered conversation, attended 
with much head-shaking, warns him that his first duty 
is with somebody behind the checked curtains of a bed 
in the further corner of the room. He steps on tiptoe 
and draws the curtain ; and there, with closed eye and 
cheek as white as wintry snew, lies the same face 
over Which passed the shadow of death when that ill- 
fated ship went down. 

This woman was wife to him who lies below—and 
within the hour has been made mother to a frail little 
human existence, which the storm of a great anguish 
has driven untimely on the shores of life—a precious 
pear! cast up frem the past eternity upon the wet wave- 
ribbed sand of the present. Now, weary with her 
meanings and beaten out with the wrench o/ a double 
anguish, she lies with closed eyes in that weary apathy 
which precedes deeper shadows and longer rest. 

Over against her, on the ether side of the bed, sits 
an aged woman in an attitude of deep dejection, and 
the old man we saw with her in the morning is stand- 
ing with an anxious, awe-struck face at the foot_of 
the bed. 

The Doctor feels the pulse of the woman, or rather 
lays an inquiring finger where the slightest thread of 
vital current is scarcely throbbing, and shakes his 
head mournfully. 

The touch of his hand rouses her—her iarge, wild, 
melanchely eyes fix themselves on hita with an in- 
quiring glance, then she shivers and moans, 

«“ Oh Doctor, Doctor!” “ Jamie, Jaiuie !” 

“‘Gome, come!” said the Doctor, “‘ cheer up, my 
girl ; you’ve got a fine little daughter-——the Lord mingles 
mercies with his afflictions.” 

Her eyes closed, her head moved with a mournful 
but decided dissent. 

A moment after she spoke in the sad old words of 
the Hebrew Scripture : 

‘Call her not Naomi; call her Mara, for the Al- 
mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.” And as 
she spoke, there passed over her face the sharp frost 
of the last wintgr; but even as it passed there broke 
cut a smile, as if a flower had been thrown down from 
paradise, and she said— 

** Not my will, but thy will”—and so was gone. 

Aunt Roxy and Aunt Ruey were soen left alone in 
the chamber of death. 

‘She'll make a beautiful corpse,” said Aunt Roxy 
surveying the still, white form contemplatively, with 
her head in an artistic attitude. 

“She was a pretty girl,” said Aunt Ruey; “dear 
me, what a Providence. I ‘member the wedd’n down 
in that lower room, and what a handsome couple they 
were.” 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their deaths they were not divided,” said Aunt 
Roxy, sententiously. 

‘* What was it she said, did ye hear?’ said Aunt 
Ruey. 

“She called the baby ‘ Mary.’ 

‘Ah, sure enough, her mother’s name afore her. 
What a still, softly-spoken thing she always was!” 

‘A pity the poor baby didn’t go with her,” said 
Aunt Roxy; “seven-monthe children are so hard to 
raise.” 

“Tis a pity,” said the other. 

But babies will live, and all the more when every- 
body says that it is a pity they should. Life goés on 
as inexorably in this world as death. 

It was ordered by Tur wit above that out of these 
two graves should spring one frail, trembling autumn 
flower—the “Mara” whose poor little roots first 
struck deep in the salt, bitter waters of our mortal 
life. 
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{10 BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEE.) 


ARE WE TWO NATIONS? 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





TxE public mind of the Free States is slowly realiz- 
ing the possibility—it is not yet accepted as a proba- 
bility—of the severance of these United States into 
two distinct and rival confederaeles. Alarmists 
query, “ If two, why not a dozen ?” and talk of a Re- 
public on the Pacific, an independent New England, a 
federation of the Middle States, of the Northwest, etc. 
—but ail this is fantastic and ‘absurd. Everything 
tends to perpetuate and maintain the Union—every- 
thing but one—Slavery. If we are divided, that 
divides us—nothing else. New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Northwest, the yet unsettled 
Missouri region, the Pacific States, are diverse m their 
characteristics, their industries; but their several 
peculiarities provoke no antagonism; they rather 
prove that 

** All Nature’s difference makes all Nature's peace.” 


They are more valuable to each other than though 
their pursuits and products were strictly homogene- 
ous ; they benefit each other by their reciprocal wants 
and supplies ; California is the complement of New 
England, end each is blest alike in what the other 
takes and what it spares. 

So it might be as between the Slave States and 
them al!—se it would be but for Slavery. They pro- 
duce what the Free States need—they need what the 
latter produce in excess. Every staple of the South 
is largely coneumed at the North ;—-where the demand 
for each of them is steadily increasing. It is difficult 
even yet for the people of the Free States to conceive 
that the Seuth is intent on breaking away from them. 
Though in the South it is every day assumed that the 
North hates and would destroy her, there still prevails 
an almost uniform and fervent good-will for the South 
at the North. It is because Slavery burdens the South, 
cripples the South, scourges the South, perverts the 
moral sense of the South, that the North wishes it for 
ever banished from that sunny clime. No surgeon ever 
removed a tumor or a wen with a more sincere good- 
will to the patient than the North, if allowed, would 
aid the South to rid herself of the fearful anomaly in a 
Christian Republic which she hugs to her bosom as 
though it were her richest blessing. And if a blind 
perverseness, a headstrong madness, shall induce the 
South to cherish this vampire until it shall have 
drained her of her life-blood, nowhere will her infatu- 
ation be more profoundly deplored than among the 
Anti-Slavery men of the North. 

And we call all parties and classes in the Free 
States to witness that the grounds whercen the South 
now proposes to break up the Union are hardly com- 
prehensible by the North. They seem so flimsy, so 
unreal, that very few of us can believe that they are 
put forth in earnest. Millions do not this day believe 
that the South will defy the Federal authority, mainly 
because they can conceive nothing like a reason for 
so doing. Only a very few of the most indurated 
Democratic politicians at the North now pretend that 
the South has agy valid excuse for seceding. And 
Europe, the Canadas,—the civilized world, in fact,— 
regard the matter as we do. Nowhere, outside of 





the Slave States, is it really believed that even the 
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Cotton States will actually secede, because it is every- 
where felt that it would be madness on their part to do 
80. 
For, in fact, all their complaints and grievances 
resolve themselves into this: ‘“‘We of the South 
cherish Slavery and love it; therefore you of the North 
have no rigitt to condemn and oppose it.”” The arraign- 
ment of the Free States for their resistance to Slavery- 
Extension, their deficient alacrity in slave-catching, 
their repugnance to guaranteeing the safe return of 
slaves brought into Free States by their masters, etc., 
ete., rests clearly on this assumption. ‘* Are we not 
brethren ?” asks the South of the North; “ and if we 
are, why do you object to our Slavery?” ‘Yea,’ 
replies the North, ‘ we ave brethren ; therefore I dare 
not be indifferent to your faults, nor a partner in your 
sins.’ “Then,” retorts the South, “since you will 
intermeddle with what does not concern you, I leave 
you.” Hence State Conventions, Secession Ordi- 
nances, and a keen demand for Minie rifles and 
revolvers. 

The Southern requirement is in essence this: 
“Since we are slaveholders, and we form with the 
Free States one nation, that must be a slaveholding 
nation.” Mr. Calhoun’s dispatch of Aug. 12, 1844, 
to Hon. Wm. R. King, our Embassador to the French 
Court, justifying in advance the Annexation of Texas, 
proceeds throwghout on the assumption that Slavery 
is not a sectional but a National interest, to be ad- 
vanced and fortified by the diplomacy, the prestige, 
and if need be the arms, of the United States. ‘rov. 
Wise took the same ground in his presentation speech 
to the Emperor of Brazil, and was answered by a 
most expressive silence. Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, 
and Soulé, in their famous Ostend Manifesto, not only 
held this ground, but advaneed beyond it. We were 
therein not merely committed, as a nation, to the sup- 
port and diffusion of Slavery: we were held to be 
justified, by our interest in the “ peculiar institution,” 
in seizing and annexing Cuba whenever Spain should 
evinee a purpose to abolish Slavery therein! The 
doctrine thus proclaimed to a shocked, astonished 
world, was so monstrous that the American Minister 
at a European Court publicly prenounced the Ostend 
Manifesto a forgery when it first reached him in a 
newspaper, holding it impossible that three American 
Embassadors could have thus committed their Gov- 
ernment to doctrines that better befitted the quarter- 
deck of a pirate than the diplomacy of a Christian 
State. 

Are we, then, essentially two nations? Yes, we 
are. if Slavery-Extension is to be the “avowed and 
paramount object of one ; for that is not the nation 
which Adams and Jefferson founded, which Washing- 
ton defended, which Warren, Montgomery, and Mercer 
died to make free. If that is the Ameriean Union, 
there must and will be another; as Mr. Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration is certain not te conform to the essential 
requirements of such a policy as Calhoun and Wise 
and the Ostend magnates assumed ours to be, it is 
plain that the Slavery-Propagandists must bide their 
time or seek in a different Union the consummation 
at least temporarily denied them in this. A Repuib- 
lican Administration must repress the Slave-Trade, 
and encourage the formation of Free States, and 
speak kindly to Liberia, and oe im the brightening 
prospects of Hayti, as no Pro-Slavery sway has done 
or can safely do. It will neither in its foreign nor in 
its domestic policy walk in the footsteps of its Pro- 
Slavery predecessor. Hence Slavery prepares to take 
up its bed and walk, not fearing that Mr. Lineoln will 
do anything especially obnoxious to its interests, or 
dangerous to its existence, but because it feels that 
the National atmosphere thus Created or demonstra- 
ted is unfavorable to its longevity. 

Idle, then, the question—‘Is Secession a cure for 
any of the evils itvaffirms?’ All know that it is not. 
None supposes that Slavery-Extension will be insured, 
or the return of fugitives facilitated, by a separation 
of the Slave from the Free States. But the slave- 
holders virtually say, ‘Our Government must be 
earnestly, affirmatively, actively Pro-Slavery: we 
cannot live under any other. The Union has ceased 
to be our especial convenience ; therefore, it must 
cease to command our obedience. We must declare 
it a nuisance and repudiate it.’ 

Whether the Slave States will or will not in fact 
renounce the Union and break away from it, it is cer- 
tain that they have, as a class, ceased to revere and 
confide in it. Should they remain in it through Mr. 
Lincoln’s term, it will be rather from fear than love. 
The treatment accorded in the South since Lincoln's 
election to very many citizens of Free States has 
been such as even savages do not bestow on those 
they regard as brethren. A thousand of our most 
rampant king-haters might traverse the most despotic 
kingdom of Europe with far less justifiable apprehen- 
sion of personal annoyance or peril than the hundred 
best-known and best-loved Americans must feel if 
ealled to-morrow to run the gantlet of the Slave 
States. If we are indeed one people, then it is clear 
that our Southern brethren have peculiar modes of 
illustrating their netion of fraternity. 

Let us know, then, whether it be indeed disloyalty 
to the American Union to love and hope for Univer- 
sal Liberty. Too long has Unionism been held up as 
the antagonist of Impartial Freedom—too long has 
‘The Union for ever!’ been the watch-word of the 
champions of Slavery-Extension. At last, the swell- 
ing words wherewith Webster closed his great reply 
to Hayne—— Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one 
and inseparable,’ are felt to glow with a new and 
deeper meaning——for the Union has taken the side of 
Liberty. Forthwith, South Carolina tears down the 
Stars and Stripes and runs up the Palmetto instead— 
her prelates cease to pray for the President just 
when his need of prayers would seem to be at its 
hight--it becomes treason to whistle Yankee Doodle 
in the streets of Charleston ; and Lord High Commis- 
sieners visit the trembling tenant of the White House 
to tell him that, unless the threescore U. 8. soldiers 
in the harbor of Charleston are promptly withdrawn, 
they will not be answerable for the consequences! In 
the presence of such demonstrations, ideas are de- 
veloped and judgments ripened with unwonted ve- 
locity ; and thousands ef honest citizens who have 
been reared to like Slavery and hate Republicanism, 
are impelled into new trains of thought. Let the good 
work go on unhindered, nor doubt that it will result 
in just_and beneficent conclusions. 


FROM MR. LINCOLN’S HOME. 


Tnx following letter, though not in any way repre- 
senting Mr. Lincoln, or professing to speak in his be- 
half, comes from a source so reliable, and so fairly 
represents the tone of sentiment surrounding the Pres- 
ident-elect, that we give it a conspicuous place : 





To tne Eprrors op Tur INDEPEXDEXT: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 25, 1660. 

The effect produced by the first report of the secession move- 
ment in South Carolina and the cotton states is past, and all par- 
ties, though differing widely, are beginning to take more sober 
and practical views, both as to the causes and the probable re- 
sults of the present state of things in the Southern states. Here, 
a8 everywhere else, the old disease of compromise made its ap- 
pearance. We have so long been in the habit of compromising 
to save the Union—that is, to save the peculiar institution from 
damage—that it has become a sert ef ehronic disease. The 
danger was imminent, that even the Republican party, beth in 
Congress and out of it, and especially at the great commercial 
centers, would relapse and become the victim of this old, deceit- 
ful, and fatal disease. Whether the danger from this source is 
entirely past or not,no one is ablete say, So far as can be judged 
by the tone of the press, and by the expressed opinions of leading 
men, from al! parts of the state, the Republicans of Illinois may 
be regarded as united and disposed to stand firm for all the prin- 
ciples laid down in thefr Chicago Platform. They have nothing 
to compromise but their principlee—a compromise will be a vir- 
tual abandonment ef the ground on which the recent battle has 
been fought ; and not only will all the advantages supposed to be 
gained to the cause of freedom by the election of Lincoln be Jost, 
but the party itself will be divided and shorn of its power. All 
this is now so manifest that the Republicans as a body are settling 
down on the principle that the Constitution, as the fathers made 
it—as they interpreted and understood it—is good enough for 
them. Their own published principles—intheir platform, will do 
without amendment or alteration. The election of Mr. Lincola 
Was accomplished in the manner the Constitution peints out, and 
they are satisfied, and more than satisfied, with the man of their 
choice—and they await the inauguration, on the 4th of March 
next, as thedawn ot a brighter day. No amendments of the Gon- 
stitution—no coneessions to the South. No compromises will 
either satisfy the unreasonable demands of the South, a make the 
matters in dispute one particle less than they now are. The 
is, the crisie prep@ring duri 
eomé. Slavery and Freedom fate ; and, eo far 
as men can see, Providence does not intend we shall have peace 
tid freedom triumphs, and they whe have the institution 


slavery shall consent to bear its burdens and hold themselves re- 
sponsible to provide for its liabilities and dangers. If slavery is 
to be perpetuated, as they pretend, to the latest generations, it is 
readily conceded to them, as their mission, to do the work and 
bear the expense and encounter the danger of fulfilling theduties 
of their mission ; and if they fail in working out the fearful prob- 
Jem of a Southern Confederacy, with slavery as its corner-stone, 
then the damage and Joss and disgrace of the defeat will belong 
to them alone. They cannot even charge it on the ewmity and 
injustice of the free states. 

The Legislature of this state is soon to assemble, and never 
since Illinois was a state was a legislature chosen to act under 
circumstances of greater responsibility. A Senator is to be 
elected, a new apportionment law is to be passed, and other in- 
terests of equal importance to be attended to—all which render the 
coming session of the Legislature one of no ordinary character. 
The Republicans are a majority in the Legislature, and if wise 
counsels prevail, a good work both for the state and for the coun- 
tr) at large will be done. But the body wi be under great temp- 
tat.on to waste their time about the all-absorbing topic of seces- 
sion. The very atmosphere is charged, and ready to ignite and 
explode whenever'the state of the country—the Southern seces- 
sion—is named. 

It is to be hoped that our legislators and other public men wif 
profit by the example of Mr. Lincoln, who patiently endures, 
amidst all sorts of appeals to speak or write something which 
shall foreshadow the policy of hig Administration. Public men 
need to ponder well the counsels of Christ to his disciples when 
they were prosecuting their public ministry, and the signs of the 
approaching ruin of Jerusalem and the downfall of the nation 
were already visible in earth and heaven, “In your patience pos- 
sees ye your souls.” Faith, patience, fortitude—these are the 
qualities demanded in the public men of to-day—faith in the siin- 
ple, primary truths which glow in every line of the Declaration of 
Rights and the Constitution of the United States ; and faith in 
God, whose providence amidst the mightiest revolutions never 
suffers a single truth to perish. The Republicans may listen to 
the tempter, and seck to work out the problem of Union by con- 
cessjon—they may divide, and so lose all that is placed within 
their reach by the recent political triumph, but freedom will not 
perish ; they will only show how unworthy they were of the grand 
mission offered to them in the success of their late political strug- 
gic. A single voice should now be heard intheentire Republican 
phalanx, and that, “ being interpreted,” is 

No Compromisr. 


THE AUTHORS OF “PUNCH.” 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





Mr. TnackEray, whose connection with The Lon- 
den Punch dates back almost, if not quite, to its ini- 
tial number, is in the habit of giving an annual dinner 
to the editors, contributors, and publishers of that pe- 
riedical. In July, 1857, I happened to be in London 
when the dinner far that year came off, and was one 
of four Americans who were guests on the occasion. 
The other three were a noted sculptor, the architect- 
in-chief of the Central Park, and an ex-editor of The 
New York Times. 

In summer, the usual dinner-hour in London is 
seven, although, even then, the shutters must be closed 
to make gas-light effective. Dinner, as is well known, 
is a much graver affair in England than elsewhere, 
and daylight is destructive to its success. The sum- 
mer twilight of the North, however, exacts a compro- 
mise, which I found very agreeable. You drive to 
your destination in the hazy orange splendor of sun- 
set, and are then ushered into the soft lamp-light 
which streams upon the hospitable board. The transi- 
tion of feeling is something like that you experience 
on entering a theater. The threshold of the building 
is the dividing line between two worlds, and you sur- 
render yourself willingly to the illusions before you. 

In this case of the «« Punch Dinner,” however, thére 
were no special illusions to be accepted : everything 
was simple, unconventional, and genial. The guests 
assembled in Mr. Thatkeray’s drawing-room, most of 
them wearing easy black cravats instead of the stiff 
white “ chokers” which English society requires, and 
marched thence to the dining-room without any 
particular order of precedence. Bradbury & Evans, 
whose names are as well known as those of the au- 
thors, who have grown famous behind their imprint, 
were there : Mark Lemon, the patriarch of “Punch”; 
Horace Mayhew, ‘the Greatest Plague of Life”; Tora 
Taylor, and Shirley Brooks ; and two or three other 
gentlemen whose names are not mentioned in connec- 
tion with their contributions, and whom* therefore, I 
shall not individually designate. The absence of Doug- 
las Jerrold was lamented by all. He was then, I 
think, at Boulogne, for his health. The following 
June, on the very day I returned to London, the gay 
company whose acquaintance I was now to make, at- 
tended his body to its resting-place in Norwood Cem- 
etery. 

“ The gay company,” I have said: but by no means 
so uproariously gay as the reader may suppose. An 
author’s books rarely reflect his external life, and he 
who most provokes your mirth by his writings may 
chance to have the saddest face when you meet him. 
If I had not known this fact previously, I might have 
been disappointed: for not a single joke did I hear 
during the whole blessed evening. There was much 
cheerful chat, and some amusing stories, but no 
sparkle of wit, no flash of airy banter and repartee, 
such as might have been expected in the atmosphere 
of the Humorous Olympus. The Punch wherewith 
we were regaled was not that swift, warm, inspiring 
beverage of the Noctes Ambroisiana—but cool claret 
and borage—in fact, that veritable fragrant cup, with- 
out a knowledge of which, (according to the Hon. 
Grantley Berkley,) no man can justly be called a gen- 
tleman. 

Our giant host, upon whose head lie the snows of 
wisdom, not of age, illustrated the grandeur of cheer- 
fulness, as he took his place at the head of the table. 
The eyes, which can pierce through the triple mail 
of shams and hypocrisies, sheathed their trenchant 
glances, and beamed only a cordial hospitality. At 
the other end of the table sat Mark Lemon, his very 
opposite in appearance. Mark is evidently a Lemon 
which has not yet been subjected to the process of 
squeezing. In arithmetical formula, his height being 
16, his diameter would be 9. His face is broad, mild, 
and massive, but receives characte: from a heavy 
moustache. In a crowd, I should have taken him for 
@ prosperous Dutch banker. He was formerly a pub- 
lican, but not a sinner, I should judge, for he evident- 
ly enjoys a good conscience as well as good health. 
His manners are quiet and gentlemanly, but I sus- 
pected the presence of a huge cetaceous mirthfulness 
behind this repose. It would take a harpoon, how- 
ever, to draw it out. 

My vis-a-vis happened to be Tom Taylor, who was 
decidedly the liveliest of the company. Tom is a man 
of thirty-eight, or thereabouts, rather tall than short, 
well-built, with a strong, squareish face, black eyes, 
hair, and moustache, and a gay, cheerful, wide-awake 
air, denoting a happy mixture of the imaginative and 
the practical faculties. He was always ready to join 
in the laugh, and to crown it by provoking another. 
In fact, he showed so little of English reserve, so much 
of unembarrassed American bonhommic, that we 
ought, properly, to call him, “‘ Our English Cousin.” 

Shirley Breeks, who, in addition to his contributions 
to Punch, is the author of “ Aspen Court,” a success- 
ful novel, and “The Silver Cord,” (now being pub- 
lished in “‘ Once a Weck,”) appears to be a year or 
two younger than Tom Taylor—a fair, blond, blue- 
eyed, plump Englishman, with the conventional whis- 
kers and smoothly-shaven lips and chin. His face is 
good-humor itself. Ile seems to have ro sharp angles 
inf his nature—does not flash or dazzle—but beams 
with a steady, cheerful light, reeeiving as well as 
giving the spirit of the hour. Upon myself, at least, 
he made a most agreeable impression. 

Horace Mayhew, on the other hand, is tall, dark, and 
grave in manner, with aquiline nose, keen eyes, and 
heavy moustache. My plaee at table did net happen 
to be near him, and he said nothing during the dinner 
to draw the attention of the company upon him. His 
articles upon “ London Labor and the London Poor” 
suggest the character of his personality much better 
than that admirable domestic satire, “ The Greatest 
Plague of Life.” He was at that time, I understood, 
a regular contributor to Punch. 

The publishers, Bradbury & Evans, must not be 
overlooked. Their presence at the dinner was an evi- 
dence that Campbell's assertion of the natural enmity 
between publishers and authors, was founded on some 
personal spite rather than upon actual fact. The re- 
ciprocal cordiality which was manifested between 
them and the other guests, was not simulated. They 
were really, as well as apparently, friends. Quiet, 
unobtrusive, genial, and unmistakeably benevolent in 
character, they increased the harmony of the circle. 
No one felt the presence of a chilling material ele- 
ment. A year later, I learned that when Douglas 
Jerrold died, he was £800 in their debt, not a penny 
of which they ever claimed. It is a pity that the hon- 
orable treatment which they extend to authors should 
not have always been returned to them. 

The company, as I have already said, was wholly 
and heartily cheerful, but could scarcely be called bril- | 

liant. The best things, as usual, were said by our 
host. One oceasion of this kind, however, is by no 
means a specimen ofall. Perhaps the baremeter wes 
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falling ; perhaps two of the guests had private worries 


| of some sort ; perhaps no proper conductor was pres- 


ent, to draw the electricity from those charged clouds. 
It is very unfair to judge any man by a single inter- 
view. Therefore, I would not be understood as say- 
ing, that the writers for Punch are not witty in socie- 
ty : I simply describe them asI saw them. Words- 
worth, after his wife’s death, sat by his lonely fireside, 
absorbed in grief, and paid no attention to a curious 
visitor who accosted him. The latter immediately 
went home and spread the report that Wordsworth was 
losing his mind. There is much bright, keen humor 
among the London authors, but I have no doubt the 
New York Press Club can get together as brilliant a 
party. 

Albert Smith should have been present, but he was 
not able to attend. His wonderful powers as an im- 
provisatore were so highly extolled, that I regretted 
having lost the opportunity of hearing him. I after- 
wards visited his Ascent of Mount Blanc—a combina- 
tion of cheap panorama and diverting narrative, the 
success of which depended so much on the peculiar 
humor of the man himself, that he can have no suc- 
cessor. It was simply a collection of grotesque inci- 
dents of travel, but related with such droll imitations, 
and in sach a hearty, off-hand, comic tone, that the 
audience was convulsed with laughter, from beginning 
toend. The very same things, in the mouth of an- 
other man, might have failed to produce any effect. 
The mirthful eyes, broad face, cheery voice, and stout 
figure of Albert Smith, were indispensable parts of the 
performanee. These alone enabled him to gain a 
fortene of £30,000 in a few years. And the moral I 
would deduce therefrom is this: Cheerfulness is a 
Power. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 





Wanineron, D. C., Dec. 31, 1860. 
WE arc in the midst of a revolution. Every day 
and every hour unfolds -resh treason, and new traitors, 
in the very Government itself. 


istration anticipated revolution in the slave states 
previous to the Presidential election, and there can be 
no doubt of the fact that prominent members in it 
three months ago began to make preparations for the 
treasonable movement. The Southern forts were 
purposely left defenseless, the arms of the United 
States were sold to the slave states at nominal prices, 
and the most unblushing traitors were left in some of 
the most important Federal] offices. That the Presi 
dent knew revolution was coming is now evident, as 
well as the fact that he sympathized with it and neg- 
lected to taxe the proper steps for the defense of the 
public property in the cotton states. I have just seen 
a gentl@man who has been.spending a fortnight in 
Charleston, having lef there twe or three days since. 
He says that the people of Charleston boast that they 
have in their possession letters from the President, in 
which he openly pledges himself not to re-enforce 
Major Anderson. The letters, it is said, were given 
to Messrs. Miles and Keitt several weeks ago, and 
the President is in continual terror lest these proofs 
of his complicity with traitors should get into print. 
Within two days of the writing of this, a Southern 
Senator, enraged at the recent movement of Major 
Anderson, threatened the President to his face that 
enless the gallant Major was recalled, the White 
House should be burned to the ground! Entirely 
different were the words of the venerable General 
Scott. Said he to the President, «Sir, Major Ander- 


with it!” The South Carolina Commissioners de- 
manded the recall of Anderson, and for long hours the 
President hesitated whether he would comply with 
that demand or not! The Cabinet sat for six 
hours on Friday night, and was about equally 
divided. Was ever imbecility like this known 
in any civilized government? These traitors 
demand of the Government against which they have 
rebelled, that it shall dismantle its fortresses— 
and that Government discusses the demand for hours ! 
Messrs. Holt, Toucey, Black, and Stanton were very 
firm in their support of Anderson, while Floyd, 
Thompson, Thomas, and Mr. Buchanan were for 
either recalling him or ordering him back to Fort 
Moultrie. So the matter stood at midnight on Friday, 
and Secretary Floyd threatened to resign his portfolio 
if Anderson was sustained. A second Cabinet meet- 
ing was held early on Saturday morning. Meanwhile 
the President held another long consultation with Gen. 
Seott, who was almost vehement in his defense of 
Anderson. It is rumored that he went so far as to 
tender his resignation if Anderson was reprimanded 
or ordered away from Fort Sumpter. When the 
Cabinet was convened, Mr. Buchanan sided with the 
Northern Members, and the vote stood five to three in 
favor of sustaining the gallant Major who commands 
at Fort Sumpter. Floyd, the Secretary of War, in- 
stantly resigned. By doing so he has saved himself 
from the consequences of an official investigation into 
his eonduct for two years past. That he is mixed up 
with the corruptions of the Administration no candid 
man will doubt. 

That there ts a wide-spread conspiracy to prevent 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln can no longer be 
doubted, and so general is the belief in it that many 
Northern and Western Members of Congress have 
written home for advice, and if needs be military aid 
to defend the President-elect. A Northwestern Dem- 
ocrat, a Member of Congress, asserts that the deter- 
mination of the secessionists to prevent Lincoln's in- 
auguration in Washington has led them to take 
secret measures for carrying into effect their murder- 
ous and treasonable purposes, and that more than one 
free-state Democrat is engaged in the conspiracy. A 
well-known Western doughface, in Congress, was re- 
cently in Richmond, and came back here boasting that 
the Republicans would never inaugurate their Presi- 
dent in Washington. It is known here that Ex-Gov- 
ernor Wise is at the bottom of this base plot to take 
possession of.the capital and drive the Northern 
Members of Congress out of the District. It is only 
carrying out the idea which he promulgated just be- 
fore Mr. Buchanan was elected; and The Richmond 
Enquirer, edited by his son, issues its appeals daily 
to the lawless people in Virginia and Maryland to 
make good the Ex-Governor’s threats. Undoubtedly, a 
secret organization exists with this sincere purpose, 
and some of the coolest and shrewdest Republicans 
here believe the danger to be so great as to demand 
immediate action on the part of the people of the free 
states. No reliance can be placed upon the present 
Administration to make any preparations for the oc- 
casion to ward off the danger. Instead of this, evary 
element of mischief will be let loose. Howell Cobb 
purposely rumed the credit of the country, so that to- 
day it is paying twelve per cent. interest for money. 
I believe the present Secretary of the Treasury laughs 
in his sleeve over the eondition of his department. 
The Government is paralyzed, the Federal arm broken, 
and the eountry disgraced in the cyes ef the world. 
This is the object of the Seceders. They wish to 
break down the existing Government, and the & imin- 
istration is doing it as rapidly as possible. In a very 
few weeks more there will nothing be left worth 
fighting for, below the slave line. 

Of course, amid these extraordinary and intense 
excitements a multitude of plans for saving the Union 
are proposed. I have, however, one cheering faet to 
report. The Senate Committee of Thirteen has 
agreed to report to the Senate to-day, that they can- 
not agree upon a compromise. So far nothing could 
be better. In the House Committee two or three 
plans are quite likely to secure @ majority vote. One 
of them has already been agreed to—the proposition 
of Mr. Adams of Mass. to give the South a constitu- 
tional guarantee that the North will never interfere 
with slavery in the states. There are a few Republi- 
cans who will agree to the proposition of Mr. Rice in 
the Senate Committee, which is to make a state out 
of all the territory north of a certain line, and call it 
Washington ; and to make another state out of all 
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Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missouri, slave 
states, and New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, apd Iowa, free states. When organized, the 
plan is to invite the cotton and Gulf states, and New 
England, Wisconsin, and Minnesota to join it or not 
as they please—of course under a constitution openly 
recognizing slavery. There are dolts who suppose a 
free state can be found willing to leave the present 
Union for such a fate. 
Senator Doolittle made an 
Thursday in the Senate, in defending the principles of 
the Republican party. In the course of it he came 
into collision with Wigfall of Texas, and the wily, 
adroit Benjanfin of Louisiana, but he sustained his 
positions throughout against all attack. 
the finest speakers in the Senate 
opposition to any compromise 
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Since I wrote my last letter, Mr. Douglas has broken 
down from his good purpose of defending the execu- 
tion of the Federal jaws at the South, and has put his 
heel upon his own much-trumpeted doctrine of non 
intervention. however, no 
one notices the disgraceful fall, as Mr. Douglas has 
ixtle influence to-day. either with the North or South. 

It is rumored here that Charles 
preparing to lead the Republi 
a compromise with the South, by conceding the pri 
ciple upon which he was elected to Congress. J can 
not credit the story without better evidence. Phe 
character of such a man must not be ruined through 
mere report, but fears for his 
upon all hands. The charge is that he has « Xpressec 
his willingness, in Committee, to concede all the ter- 
ritory south of 36° 30 to slavery. Nous 
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Tue Conpvcr or Lire. By R. W. Emerson. Boston 
Ticknor & Fields. For sale in New York by Phinney 
Blakeman & Mason.—A 
Power, Wealth, Culture, 
ly, ete., are grouped 
under a general relation to 
man life. Each essay 








series of essays on Fate 
Behavior Worship, Beau- 
together in volume 
the conduct of hu- 
however, is independent 
not only of all the but in @ measure also of 
itselfi——a conglomeration of aphorisms rather than 
@ catenation ol arguments Une is attracted at 
almost every page, by some brilliant metaphor, some 
sententious witticism suggestive hint upon 
inanners or morals, some pithy criticism upon so- 
ciety and life; and yet one is not attracted to the book 
as a whole, by any breadth of philosophy, enthusiasm 
of noble sentiment, or generous practical counsel). 
Its philosophy is narrow, its sentiment cold, its very 
smile is sardonic. “In certain men,” says Emerson, 
‘digestion and sex absorb the vital force, and the 
stronger these are, the individual is so much the 
weaker. The more of these drones perish, the bettie: 
Sor the hive.” What a coid-blocded and Pharisaic con- 
signing of the sensual and degraded te an ignominious 
destruction! Compare it with the divine love of Him 
who “ came to seek and to save that which was lost’ 
—*to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance” 
—and who even consented to be sneered at as the 
companion of publicans and sinners, that he might 
infuse into them a higher, nobler life. But then, with 
Mr. Emerson, “the Christian traditions,’ as he styles 
them, have lost their hold. “ The dogma of the mystic 
offices of Christ being dropped, and he standing on his 
genius as a moral teacher, ‘tis impossible to maintain 
the old emphasis of his personality; and it recedes, 
as all persons must, before the sublimity of the moral 
laws.” 

Having thus summarily rid the werk! of a per- 
sonal Christ, it is not surprising that Mr. Emerson 
should rid himself of a positive Christianity. The 
race must be elevated not by the regenerative force 
of a spiritual religion, but by the Darwinian theory of 
“natural selection,’ working by mental and moral 
laws. “If, later, they [the drones aforesaid] give 
birth to some superior individual, with force enough 
to add to this animal a new aim, and a complete 
apparatus to work it out.” 

Does then Mr. Emersen assign to religion no func- 
tion in the conduct of life? He seems to have been 
made aware of this lack in his system of social 
ethics. He opens his essay on worship by saying, 
“Some of my friends have complained that we dis- 
cussed Fate, Power, and Wealth, on* too low a plat 
form; gave too much line to the evil spirit of the 
times ; too many cakes to Cerberus ;’’ and so he pro- 
ceeds to give his theory of worship. The most care- 
ful study of this essay has failed to show us what is 
his idea of worship or religion. His nearest approach 
to a forma] statement is in these words. He speaks 
of man as subject toa secreter gravitation, a se- 
creter projection.’ ruling “not less tyrannically in 
human history” than gravity and projection 
rial ages.”’ And 
dom and an individual har 
primordial atoms are prefigured and predeterm ned 
to moral issues, are in search of justice, and ultimate 
right is done. Religion or worship is 
those who see this unity, intimacy, and 
who see that, against all appearances, the nat 
things works for truth and rieht fer ever. 

We thank Ged that. in the Gospel of his Son, we 
have a higher principle and a nobler power for ihe 
conduct of life, than this bald, cold, iron, pantheistic, 
impersonal law. 

Porms, SacRED AND 
Croswell, D.D. 
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By Rev. Wm 
@ Memolr by A 
Cleveland Coxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Dr. 
Croswell was for some time pastor of Christ 
church, and subsequently of the Church of the Advent 
in Boston; a devoted Churchman, insisting much 
upon the orders and rites of the Episcopalian sect, 
but witha] a Christian gentlemen of liberal culture, 
and a sacred poet of marked genius and taste. Some 
of his sonnets have an exquisite finish. His poems are 
quite as Churchly ax those of Keble. He “ celebrates 
the pure, regenerating rite” of infant baptism; the 
“prelate’s thrilling benison,’ in confirmation; the 
“holy Lententime ;” “the simple altar” beside the 
bed, in the communion of the sick, * with plate, and 
chalice, and fair linen vest ;” all saints’ days and holy 
days receive the tribute of his muse. But aside from 
this ecclesiastical tone, here are poems of tender 
sympathy and felicitous expression that all will ad- 
mire. In typography and mechanical finish the volime 
is a gem. 

Tue Recreations OF 4 Country Parsox. Published 
by Tickng .& Fields, Boston; for sale by Phinney, 
Blakemau & Mason, New York.—Our readers have 
had opportunity to form an opinion of this volume 
from several extracts already published in our col- 
umns. It is capital reading for leisure hours ; its 
quiet humor, its genial philosophy of life, ite whole- 
some sense, ite practical humanity, commend it es- 
pecially in these times of passion and tumult, when 
one so often needs both heart-rest and head-rest. 
The following is a pleasant sketch of “ Superior 
People ” from which all may profit : 

“It is curious how men soothe themselves and avoid coming 
down, or mitigate the pain of doing so by secretly cherishing the 
belief that in some one little respect they are different from, and 
higher than a)! the rest of their kind. And it is wonderful how 
such a reflection has power to break one’s fall, so to speak. You 
don’t much mind being only a commonplace mae in ail other 
respects, if only there be one respect in which you can fond!y 
believe you are superior te everybody else. A vory Hittle thing 
will suffice. A man is taller than anybody else in the town of 
parish ; be has longer hair; he can walk faster; he is the first 
person who ever crossed the new bridge ; when the Queen passed 
near she bowed to him individualy , he was the earliest in the 
neighborhood who got the perforated postage-stamyps , be has the 
swiftest horse jn the district; be has the largest oabbages; be 
bas the oldest watch ; ene Smith epells his name as no ofper 
Smith was ever known to do. It is quite wonderful how far it i# 
poesible for men to find reason for cherishing in their heart a 
deep-seated belief that in something or other they stand on @ 
higher platform than all the remainder of matkind, Few men 
live who do not imagine that fn some respect they stand alone in 
the world, or stand first. I have seen people quite proud of the 
unexampled disease under whieh they were euffering. lt was 
none of the common maladies that the people round about euf- 
fered from. I have known a countrywoman boast, with undis- 
guised elation, that the doctor had more difficulty in pubing out 
her tooth than heever before had ip the case of mortal wan, 





Guardian Life Insurance Company.—We ive 
before spoken of this institution and commended 
it to public confidence and patronage. Our read- 
ers will see, by referring to a letter pub’whed with their 
advertisement in our columns, that we have not under- 
rated this company. There is hardly a town so email in 
the country where some of ite officers or directcrs are not 
known. Most of them are prominent alike in business 
and religious circles. No better or sounder corporation 
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Sermons 


Henry Ward Beecher.* 


fEntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
Hi. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the | 
Southern District of New York.)} 


“For we are laborers together with God.""—1 Cor. iii. 9. 


Whether this is a truth which will inspire us, will 
be determined by the meaning which we please to 
give to the expression, “ laborers together with God.” 
There may be labor which shall bring no comfort and 
no profit. There is a sense in which all things are 
made to work for and with God. He restrains the 
wrath of men, and causes the remainder thereof to 
praise him. In one sense, in remote and final re- 
sults, all men work together with God; and in this 
ceneral sense there is no particular comfort in the 
contemplation of the truth, so far as the Christian is 
concerned individually. 

We may also be unconscious laborers. Men labor 
together in the same field, many side by side, seeking 
the same general end, without being any the happier. 
‘They are little interested in each other, and less in 
their work ; and it is nothing that they are laborers 
together. That they labor at all, is their misfortune, 
they think. And if in this sense we were laborers 
with God, it might be said that we were drudges, 
rather than laborers. 

Men may labor together, also, with those whom 
they dislike and those whom they fear. There inay 
be such a thing as compulsory and disagreeable labor. 

Neither of these views would carry any consola- 
tion : that we are constrained to work for the things 
that God seeks ; or, that though we wish to work for 
ourselves, there is such an authority and such power 
in nature and providence that, after all, whatever we 
seem to do, we find ourselves working for God. 

But there is a higher and a holier relation between 
the Christian heart and God, out of which springs a 
joyful view of this collaboration. For the Christian 
truly accepts God as a father: not as a father in the 
sense of exterior fatherhood, but as a father of the 
soul. And the Christian is united to him, as a child 
is to a parent, more by affection than by mere exter- 
nal ties. For my father is not father to me merely 
because he is blood-kindred, but a great deal more be- 
cause he is soul-kindred, tome. And this is the case 
with the fatherhood of God to the Christian. It is 
not in a figurative sense that he accepts God as his 
Father, but in a real, literal spiritual sense. 

Ile is also united to God by love, and by gratitude 
for all the mercies of his life; especially for redemp- 
tion from sin, and for the hope and the certainty of 
eternal salvation. 

He is united to God, likewise, by a fervent sympa- 
thy with the Divine character. God's holiness is 
exceedingly beautiful and attractive to him; and all 
the attributes of the Divine character stand before his 
soul in such a way as to produce wonder and admira- 
tion and love. 

Besides, a Christian has truly and _ persistently 
submitted his will to God’s will, so that he says, not 
because it is his duty to say it, but from his heart, 
“Thy will be done.” It is not a submission of 
necessity ; it is not a chance complacency toward the 
Divine will: it is a clear and settled perception of the 
infinite wisdom and rectitude of God’s nature; itis a 
feeling of certainty that the Divine will includes all 
that is highest, wisest, purest, noblest, best. And 
therefore he desires, above all other things, that that 
will, Which carries in it the bounty of the universe, 
and the welfare of the whole race, should prevail, and 
that his own will should be co-ordinated to it. 

A Christian, furthermore, holds his soul and his 
thoughts in daily communion with God, by just such 
sympathy as with his visible friends upon earth; 
except that with our friends we hold commerce by the 
senses, while God is invisible, and with him we hold 
commerce by sympathetic faith and by love. There 
is, in the true Christian, a daily communion with God, 
so that thoughts flow to him and from him; so that 
affections are mterchanged with him; so that there 
is a consciousness of his presence, and a rejoicing in 
that presence, as in the presence of a beloved friend. 

Now it is upon such a foundation as this that 
co-operation is based. A Christian accepts, first, the 
Divine idea of his own development of character, and 
labors to produce in himself those things which God 
seeks. It makes no difference that the results are 
imperfect. The artist that seeks to...ake a portrait, 
seeks it just as much when by unskill he makes no 
resemblance to the suhject, as when by skill he makes 
a perfect representation of the subject. He seeks to 
make the portrait, whether he sueceeds,or not. And 
a Christian perceives what is the Divine idea in 
human life and charactcr, and aims at it; and though 
every day he comes short, or overacts, though his 
results are filled with manifold imperfections, and the 
whole work, to him even, is a blur, instead of a true 
picture of the joy and righteousness which he meant 
to pairgt, nevertheless, he has aimed at it. For what we 
set out to do is not to be measured by our success in 
it. The bankrupt aimed at wealth as much as the 
millionaire. The man that was defeated aimed at 
victory as much as he that wore the laure]. And the 
Christian, though from weakness and temptation he 
may stumble, if he accepts the Divine idea of what 
human life and character should be, and seeks it with 
all his heart, works together with God. 

He accepts, also, the Divine order in this world, 
and endeavors to secure among men that virtue, in- 
telligence, and goodness, for which God endlessly 
works, and causes nature to work. Human life is 
not to him amere game of chance, a mighty riddle 
filled with all manner of perplexing and confusing oc- 
eurrences. There is a definite purpose in human life, 
which the Christian recognizes. He pursues in this 
world the ends which he believes God to be pursuing ; 
and, casting in his mite with the Divine Spirit, he 
works with him. By the very upbuilding of himself 
in the family and in the civil estate, by the very things 
tt at make him more a man among men, he is seeking 
interior things that are higher and better than any 
secular developments. 

He accepts, again, all his powers ant affections in 
stewardship, and undertakes to use himself for God's 
work. His personal influence, his property, his house- 
hold, his children, his friendships, his friends—all 
these he throws in, as it were, to the common stock, 
and administers them for God, and not for himself. 

He undertakes, next, to love all that which God 
loves, in so far as it comes within his reach and com- 
prehension, and to promote all that God is seeking to 
promote. He hates what God hates, and destroys it 
if he can. “Do not I hate them that hate thee? 
Yea, I hate them with a perfect hatred.” So said the 
Psalmist. The Christian abhors evil wherever he 
finds it, and cleaves to the good. He sees in all 
things good God’s insignia, and in all things evil God’s 
enemies. And he ranks himself with whatever is 
good because there God is, and against whatever is 
evil, because there God's adversaries are. 

But, above all, to the Christian the peculiar work of 
Christ is very dear in this life, in its relations to the 
whole race of man, and to that he looks as the very 
glory of time. All other things are insignificant in 
comparison with this will of God in Christ Jesus. 
Development in art; wealth in agriculture ; progress 
of mechanic skill; commerce; growth of civil insti- 
tutions ; wealth and power ; all things that the scholar 
heaps up ; all things that the statesman acquires —all 
these things to the Christian are measured and esti 
mated by the relation which they bear to Christ's in- 
terior, spiritual kingdom. It is the moral elements of 
this world that he regards as being the substantial 
things of time : not the outward circumstances of this 
life ; not the mere combination of things secular. In- 
fluences that are promotive of God’s declarative king- 
dom among men—these are the things that excite the 
heart of the true Christian ; and he labors in these 
things because he thixks God loves them and labors 
In them. 

Those of us, then, are laborers together with God, 
who are in sympathy with him, in purpose and intent, 
in respect to ourselves ; in respect to our children; in 
respect to our own occupation; in respect to the 
whole course of things in human life. 

In view of this statement, I remark : 

I. This view consoles us in our conscious weakness 
in those hours which come to us with scarcely any 
consolation. There are hours in which we apply our- 
selves to the purposes of life with such zeal and vigor 
of body aad spirit, that we feel that we need no other 
cordial than the love of labor. But I think no reflec- 
tive person works without having intervals in which 
he measures what he has set out to do by what he has 
done. I think that those who have the most are the 
most conscious of how little, after all, they have. Not 
when we measure ourselves by the being of God do 
we feel overshadowed and diminished so much. But 

ink there is no man (hat, when he looks upon the 
courts of God in the world; the things that are pos- 
sibilities“ihe r- suits thet he is to achieve in himself; 
the objects that he is to seek among his fellows ; his 
relation to all in his sphere of life,—I think there is no 
man that, tnder ech circumstances, does not come, 
every single week; if not every single day, to a con- 





sciousness that he is weakness itself compared with 
that which he sete out todo. Sometimes this con- 
scious impression 6f weakness makes one feel utterly 4 
worthless. It di ages endeavor. It almost takes 
the flavor of comfert from life. ‘There are periods at 
which one would feld his wings and hide, as a bird in 
the heat and oppression of the day. There are times, 
1 suppose, in which the most zealous would, if it were 
God’s will, be glad to die—to retire from the battle of 
life—because. they think it will make no difference 
whether they live or die. They have such a con- 
sciousness of imperfection, of inferiority, of unfitness 
in themselves, that they feel that it could scarcely be 
worse, and that it might be much better, if they were 
out of the world, and their places were filled by others. 

Now where one feels that he is of himself nothing, 
where one feels as the sword would feel, if it were 
indued with consciousness, that it is nothing in itself, 
and that a}! that it is employed in doing is done by the 
hand of him that takes it by the handle and wields it, 
if one feels that he is God's, and is a laborer together 
with God; then, by as much as he feels empty of 
himself, does he feel that the blessedness and inspira- 
tion or God may fill him. 

What is a drop of water of itself? 
more harmless? What is weaker? What is less 
potent for any effect? Itis mist, invisible. It rises 
through the imperceptible paths of the air, and hangs 
unseen in the heavens, till the cold strikes it, and it 
congeals into clouds, and falls in the form of rain, per- 
haps upon the mountain’s top, and is sucked up by the 
greedy earth. Still sinking through the earth, it 
reaches the line of the rocks, from whose sides it 
oozes out and trickles down, when, finding other 
drops as weak as itself, they unite their forces; and 
the sum of the weakness of all these drops goes to make 
the rill; which flows on, making music as it flows, 
until it meets counter streams. These, combined, 
form the river; the river forms the estuary ; and the 
estuary the ocean itself. And now, when God has 
marshaled the sum of the weakness of myriad drops 
together, they lift the mightiest ship as if it were but 
a feather, and play with the winds as if they were 
mere instruments of sport. And yet, that very drop, 
which a man could bear upon the end of his finger, is 
there, and has its part and lot in the might of the 
whole vast, unbounded sea. 

We in our singleness, in our individuality, in our 
own selves, are weaker than a drop of water, and 
more unstable ; but as gathered together in the great 
ocean of life, as kept together by the mighty currents 
which God’s providences make, we attain, working 
together with him, under the inspiration of his Spirit, 
to a might that makes life not ignoble, but sublime. 
It is most worthy of remark that the things that have 
called forth the most strength and endeavor of life 
have been things that we have most utterly failed in 
doing ; while the things that seem to draw about 
themselves only the endeavors of weakness, have 
been the things that God has established most. I 
think that if you will look back upon the history of 
scholarship for two thousand years, you will find that 
those things to which the pride of hu:nan intellect has 
addressed itself, those things which were expected to 
be monuments of triumphs of thought by the men 
that put them forth, have achieved next to nothing. 
As it is with webs that are destroyed as fast as spun, 
and that are respun as fast as destroved, su it has 
been with the scholasticism of two thousand years. 
If you look at the efforts of the most learned states- 
men, if you look at the most laborious plans and the 
wisest endeavors of the chief men of almost every 
nation, you will find that they have toiled and labored 
to build up things that stood only while they had their 
hand upon them—and hardly as long as that. Laws 
have been overthrown almost before the face of men 
that thought they had done most curious and wonder- 
ful things in the scale of legislation. Administrations 
have ceased almost before the last vote had rung 
upon them in their structure. The things that men 
have done in their own strength have been things 
that have scarcely outlived their makers. 

Now compare with these things the things that 
were wrought out through the weakness of the apos- 
tolic period. The men that were the offscouring of 
the world ; the men that died deaths daily ; the men 
that had neither country, nor home, nor friends, and 
scarcely friendship ; the men that arrayed themselves 
against the organized power of the world; the mon 
that seemed to be fanatical and insane ; the men that 
were charged with madness, and seemed to live in a 
perpetual hallucination and phantasy ; the men that 
lifted themselves up in their weakness in opposition 
to hierarchs, and priests, and statesmen, and litera- 
ture, and learning, and institutions—what did these 
men do but. revolutionize the globe? And in imita- 
tion of these, how did Savonarola in Italy, Huss in 
Bohemia, and the noble army of reformers in Ger- 
many and in England, out of obscurity, oppose them- 
selves to the most august powers and dignitaries and 
customs and opinions of the world! How did they 
bear up in their weakness until they became strength 
like adamant! The things that have seemed the 
weakest and the most worthless, have been the things 
that have lived and grown. For weakness with God 
behind it is omnipotent, and strength that is Godless 
is as a spider's web. 

II. He who unites himself to any great idea or 
truth which God has established, may be sure that he 
will go forth from conquering to conquer; not by 
reason of any might or skill in himself, but because 
he is united to God, and is a laborer together with 
him. The man that adopts any divinely appointed 
truth, no matter what the world thinks of it, rides in 
God’s chariot, and has God for his charioteer. No 
man rides so high and in such good company, as the 
man that allies himself to a truth that God loves and 
men hate. Where a thing is true, and just, and pure, 
and noble, and right, let law say what it pleases, let 
institutions say what they please, let men say what 
they please, let the world say what it pleases, do you 
cast yourself into that thing without heed, without 
calculation, without fear, and you will be in the hol- 
low of the hand of God Almighty, and will be on the 
sure road to victory, since he himself is the all-victo- 
rious One. 

Very few men dare do that. There is many and 
many a man that is willing to go as far as Peter did 
when he attempted to walk upon the sea. He said, 
“Lord, bid me to come unto thee on the water.” 
Christ said, “‘Come,” and he took a step or two. 
And I have always wondered that when he had taken 
one step without sinking, he was not reassured. I 
have always marveled that the first step was not half 
the battle in this case; but it was not. And there 
are many men that take one step on the water with- 
out sinking, but that begin to sink at the second step, 
and cry out, as Peter did, “ Lord, save me!” 

In this world Christ yet walks upon the sea, and 
storms and weakness are around about him; but let 
no man fear to go where the face of Christ shines ; 
and it shines wherever there is a thing wrong to be 
made right, or wherever there is a thing right to be 
brought into the ascendency. Wherever he is, there 
is safety. Everything is safe that brings you near to 
God. He is the God of battle. Run to him, and the 
victory is yours. 

III. He who casts in his lot with the inevitable flow 
of God's providences need not trouble himself about 
his own prosperity. There are certain great tenden- 
cies in you to go counter to God's providences, such 
as pride and selfishness ; but if when men see that 
God has a providence flowing in any direction they 
put their boat in that channel, they will be in the 
Gulf-Stream, and, without rails or oars, its current 
will bear them on. There are men that, although 
they are soldiers of the Cross, although they are 
appointed for the yoke and for burdens, yet somehow 
always seem to be on the winning side. Ife always 
wins who sides with God. He always will be found 
to be successful who is in the way that God’s provi- 
dences are rowing ; whereas, those that seek a better 
way may have for a moment a sense of gain, but in 
the end their career will be marked by overthrow and 
cisaster and shame. Right is God’s highway, and he 
who walks on that shall walk without weariness and 
without fainting, let it lead away from custom, let it 
go where it may. He that only asks what is right in 
God's sight is the safe traveler and the victorious 
soldier. On the other hand, no man in this world is 
safe or victorious unless he has cast in his lot with 
God's, so that he feels that he is going with, and not 
against God. No man can resist the Almighty and 
prosper. 

It would seem, sometimes, as if God allowed men 
to pass the outward works, to cross the ditch, to climb 
over one and another part of his defenses, to go to the 
very door of the fort, to actually enter where he hides 
himself, that he might lift himself up, like a lion roused 
from slumber, and in a moment sweep them with 
desolation. ‘There is a way that seemeth right unto 
a man, but the ends thereof are the ways. of death.” 
Men, and parties, and nations, and communities, 
oftentimes, set their face against the heaven, and 
defy God, and go to work to form their owg judgments, 
and to make their own unrighteous wilt victorious ; 
and they seem to have a short period of success ; but 
in the end they are overtaken by disaster and irreme- 
diable destruction. 

IV. No life can be barren, and no life can be insig- 
nificant, that is a part of God's life. Oh! the insig- 
nificance of most of our lives! Very few men are 
permitte’ to be poets; very few men are permitted 
to hy wise; very few men are permitted to be elo- 
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very few men are good for anything eminent; and 
even those that are eminent are men of like passions 
with everybody else—men that must eat and drink ; 
men that must sleep and wake; men that must be 
dependent upon all the infinitesimal elements of phy- 
sical] and socia! and spiritual life. And of the things 
that we are called in this life to do, by far the great- 


est part are things that have no seeming conse- 


quence. 

A woman that seemed to be endowed with every- 
thing that was noble, and that was calculated to fit 
one for the most eminent service, Was called, in God's 
providence, to marry a man that was not her equal. 
And if you take notice, you will find that in the judg- 
ment of society the man is always too good for the 
woman, and the woman is always too good for the 
man. They always throw themselves away, accord- 
ing to the criticism of this world. She was placed in an 
ebscure position. She was eclipsed in the household. 
She could not walk the saloon. She did not move in 
the midst of a circle of admirers. Wer duties were to 
stay at home, to nourish the little sickly child, and to 
serve her stupid husband. While she might have 
been listening to the chime of the spheres, while she 
might have been communing, one would suppose, 
with the very Eternal, she was occupied with rocking 
the cradle, darning, knitting, sewing, washing, and 
cookmg. She worked out her life in these little insig- 
nificant things ; and sometimes, perhaps, she thought 
to herself, “‘ Woe is me! To what end am I living?” 
Iler child developed under her care, and learned to 
call her mother; and when it said “ mother,” she 
thought God spoke, so sweet was its voice to her. 
Now she began to walk up the golden path of love. In 
that child, born of her sufferings, and reared by her 
hand ; inthat child, for whom she had been a vicarious 
suflercr and savior, freely giving her inward life, as 
first she gave her outward life; in that child, sum- 
moned to go forth as a messenger of truth, appointed 
to do some great work of love—in that child, she ex- 
pected more than a theusand times to reap her re- 
ward for all that she had done and suffered. But her 
hopes in him were blasted. Just as, after having 
passed through the glorious period of boyhood, he was 
touching manhood, in a moment the wave closed over 
him, and he was gone for ever; and the labor of her 
life was ended, and she was stranded on the shores 
of despair; and she cried out, “ Why was I born ? 
and to what end have I lived?" 

A hundred had marked her fidelity, and she had 
been schoolmaster to every one of them. <A hundred 
had witnessed her patience, and all the sermons they 
had ever heard had not preached such a lesson to 
them as her silent example. Multitudes that had 
learned of her, in turn became teachers of others. 
Her influence spread wider than she dreamed. It 
was not until she had gone up to the end of life in 
obscurity, and God had caused the light of eternity to 
shine on her work, that she understood how glorious 
little things might be. 

At this time, all over the trees, and throughout the 
grass, is deposited the condensed moisture of the air ; 
and silent dewdrops are on every flower and every 
leaf. If you go and look at them in the darkness of 
to-night, there is no form or coméliness in them ; but 
by-and-by God will have wheeled the sun in its circuit 
so that it shall look over the horizon ; and the moment 
iis light strikes these hidden drops, small and scat- 
tered, every one shall glow as if it were a diamond, 
and all nature shall be lighted up with myriad fires, 
each reflecting something of the Divine glory. 

Now, the good deeds of this life are dewdrops, in- 
numerable, lying unseen among men; but when God 
shall pour the revealing light of the other world upon 
them, how it will kindle them, and make them sparkle! 
The analogy would be perfect if it were not that dew- 
drops exhale, while good deeds are pearls that never 
melt, and never pass away. 

Brethren, you do not know what you are—that is 
told us ; and just as little do you know what you do. 
You are working for God. He has his own plans. 
He never told us in full what they are. We know 
this, however : that we are fragmentary in our lives ; 
that it takes many to make the one idea of God ; that 
the work of past generations is hinged upon this, and 
the work of this generation is hinged upon that of 
generations to come ; and that God sits in sublimity 
of counsel, putting part with part, so that when we 
see the connected whole, the things that now seem 
most insignificant, will shine out in wonderful beauty 
and magnificence. 

Imagine how Solomon's temple was built, that went 
up in Jerusalem without sound of the hammer. In 
the umbrageous forest of old Lebanon, many and 
many a day-laborer worked, cleaving and sweating, 
cleaving and sweating, cleaving and sweating, in 
obscurity, and wondering of what consequence all his 
work could be. As they toiled, day after day, at the 
huge butt of some century-crowned cedar, with the 
rude instruments of their time, till at last it came 
down with a crash ; and as they topped off the limbs, 
and sawed up the vast trunk into various forms, they 
said to themselves, ‘We are slaves, laboring here 
among the mountains unrewarded."” And not far 
from them, in the gorge, were men that wrought in 
stone. In another place were workers in metal. 
Some did one thing, and some another; but none 
knew the plan of the temple, none knew what they 
wrought, tillon a certain day, when they all trooped 
to Jerusalem. It was the day on which the dedica- 
tion was to take place. And when they gathered 
there ; when the hewer of wood, the carver of stone, 
and the worker in metal, from the various seclusions 
where they had wrought, each on his separate part, 
came together to see what had been made with all 
the different parts, they saw in the columns, in the 
cornices, in the decorations, in all the paraphernalia 
of the wonderful temple, the result of their toil. They 
stood entranced, and wondered that out of things so 
insignificant in the mountains, there should come such 
glory in Jerusalem. 

God has sent some to the cedar forest, some to the 
stone quarry, some to the dark and dank places of this 
world, but he is collecting materials which will glow 
with untold splendor in the temple that he is building 
for the New Jerusalem. What the issue of life is to 
be, you cannot tell now ; but you are working for God, 
and with God, and according to God's plans ; and ere 
long you will be summoned to see the resuli of all 
your work. Before that time, you cannot tell what 
that result is to be. 

Be not discouraged beeause it is your lot to be in 
humble circumstances ; because your work is insig- 
nificant in the eyes of men; because you are called 
to labor in obscurity. You are laborers together with 
God, if your heart is with him; and if your will is 
obedient to his will. Be patient till you shall see the 
meaning of that life which is a life carried by God 
with God, and for God. 


A VOICE FROM THE COUNTRY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DAY OF 





FASTING. 


To tue Eprrors or Tar INDEPENDENT 

Your commercial editor, in your paper of Dec. 20th, 
says, speaking of the people of New York city : ** The 
mistake we make in the city is in thinking that New 
York is the North.” 

This is true ; recent events have shown that New 
York city does not even represent New York state, 
much less the “ North.” So also we very well know 
here in the rural districts of New England, that Bos- 
ton is not New England; and the President ought to 
know that Washington, with its politicians, and es- 
pecially those he seems to think so much of, are not 
the United States. It is evident from his recent proc- 
lamation, that he has been misinformed as to the state 
of the nation. He says, “Panic and distress, of a 
fearful character, prevail throughout the land.” Now, 
however true this may be of the South, it is not true 
of the North. The great mass of the nation are not in 
a few large cities, or in commercial circles, but in the 
country towns and villages, and their voice is seldom 
heard but by their votes: they have quite recently 
spoken in loud tones as to what they think of national 
matters, and they will not be frightened by clamor and 
threats either North or South. 

Look over the Northern states! Where is the.“ dis- 
tress, of a fearful character,” of which the President 
speaks? We had (with the single exception of a part 
of Kansas) a bountiful harvest the past season ; our 
banks have not stopped payment; “our laboring pop- 
ulation” are not “ without employment,” except to a 
small extent in the large cities, where such a thing is 
common every winter ; and the idea that “ hope seems 
to have deserted the minds of men,” is so far from 
being true, that the great majority of the North were 
never more hopeful in the progress of right than at 
present. The assertion that “ all classes are in a state 
of confusion and dismay,” is not true, as Mr. Buchan- 
an or any one else may find, who will take a trip 
through the rural districts, where the vast majority of 
the people of the United States live. In cities, men 
can make more noise and clamor, and so frighten 
folks ; but when votes are counted, they find where the 
people are; and when we, here in the country, look 
at the blessings so abundant that we are now enjoy- 
ing—not the least of which is freedom from commer- 
cial panics—we feel more inclined to observe a special 
day of Thanksgiving, rather than one of Fasting. 

Nevertheless, it cannct be denied that we as a na- 
ticn ht ve reason to Lumble ou selves befo-s God; 


a:d so, after vecdiag the Presi-cat's call to fasting, 





humiliation, and prayer, we look into our Bibles to ; 


find out how to keep a day of fasting that shall find 
favor with God; and in Isaiah iviii. 6, we find God 
says, “Js not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?” I feelassured that most Northern people 
will join with the President, gladly, in keeping sucha 
fast, if he can get the nation, as such, to doit; and 
if, as a nation, we are not willing thus to fast, the 4th 
of January will not be “an acceptable day unto the 
Lord,” but a mockery and insult to hit. 

In his late message, the President charges all our 
present troubles upon the Northern people. Now, if 
he can influence the people of the South to unite with 
us in observing the 4th of January next, as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, as the Word of God 
directs, viz., “undoing the heavy burdens, and letting 
the oppressed go free, and breaking every yoke,” then 
indeed shall we, as a nation, experience the blessing 
recorded in the same 58th chapter of Isaiah, viz., 
“Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thine health shall spring forth speedily, and thy right- 
eousness shall go before thee—the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy reward,” etc., ete. It is the sin of ep- 
pression, chiefly, that has brought us into our present 
perplexity as a nation; and if we intend to continue in 
this sin, and to make laws and compromises to sus- 
tain and uphold it, of what avail is it to pretend to 
fast before God’ A few doughfaces in New York and 
Boston are clamoring for concession, and repeal of 
personal liberty laws, etc. ; but they may rest assured 
that the masses of the Freemen of the North are not 
of their mind—union or disunion. ‘The Lord reign- 
eth, let the earth rejoice!” B. 

North Lillerica, Mass., Dec. 24, 1860. 


THE LATE JUDGE MASON. 





ON the 18th of August, 1860, Jony L. Mason, Esq., completed 
an eminently useful, consistent Christian life, and passed to his 
home on high, like 

“ A shock of corn, fully ripe.” 


Call it not death, when the réaper’s hand 
Is laid on the ripened corn, 

And the grain we've watched from the springing germ, 
From the parent stem is torn. 


Ah no! for this is its perfect hour; 
And ere wintry storms have come, 
Tis safe in the Reaper’s bosom borne, 

With shoutings of “Harvest Home.” 


Call it not death, when the sun declines 
To his rest, from a perfect day— 

The curtain of night, in far-off realms, 
His touch has.shriveled away. 


Call it not death, when the petals fade, 
And fall from the perfect flower, 

For in its folds the fruit doth wait 
Its own appointed hour : 


Call it not death, when in full old age, 
“Like a shock of ripened corn,” 

From the fading scenes of his finished life 
The good old man is borne. 


He doth not sleep where his earth-worn robes 
Have been laid, in fullest trust 

In the pledge his faithful Keeper gave, 
To watch o'er his sleeping dust. 


Ah no! the touch of the angel, Death, 
But severed the winding coil 

That fastened the heaven-borne spirit down 
To these scenes of strife and toil : 


And so in its finished, perfect hour, 
It fled to its home in the sky, 
And the fruit that had grown in storms of earth, 
Is safe in the garner on high. 
M. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1860. 


THE LOST ONE FOUND.“ 


A NEW DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 





A WANDERING sinner awakened to feel his wants 
has but two methods of relief. He may accept the 
gracious provision of the Gospel, offering pardon and 
peace in a Savior’s blood, and be at rest. Or he may 
adopt some scheme of self-justification and self- 
defense to avoid or supply the deficiency which he 
feels. The youth whose career we have thus far 
traced has not yet been brought to that deep sense of 
want which casts the soul consciously helpless and 
lost upon the mercy of a reconciled God. He first 
adopts some*other plan, as we have described his 
choice and course. Not yet ready absolutely to leave 
the far country to which he has wandered, he first 
makes an effort for recovery there. He follows in 
the train of the dwellers in that land, and joins himself 
to the experiment of one of them. It may be to 
harden his conscience by vice, to silence it by occu- 
pation, and to pacify it by apparent efforts of religion, 
or to destroy its vitality by absolute indifference and 
infidelity. We have traced all these schemes in our 
observation of various individuals engaged in these 
experiments. 

But to what do they really come as their inevitable 
result, for the foolish man who attempts them’? Do 
they satisfy his want? Do they fill up the chasms of 
his poverty? Do they annul the anguish of his retro- 
spection? How remarkably our Lord describes the 
new and utter disappointment to which such efforts 
lead! They are hopeful, because they are really 
efforts for recovery. They are sad and sorrowful to 
every instructed observer, as well as to the one who 
tries them, because they lead only to new distress. 
What an issue of the experiment is set before us! 
“ He sent him into his fields to féed swine.” Language 
could not describe a greater contrast than is here dis- 
played. A rich young Jew, asking relief in his misery 
from a Gentile proprietor, and employed by him to 
feed his swine! No picture could be more incon- 
gruous or shocking than this to those te whom the 
story was addressed. No disappointment could have 
been more galling, and no occupation more degrading 
and unsatisfying. His youth looked for relief to his 
wants, and he met with nothing but overwhelming 
contempt, degradation, and misery. This was the 
very point to be illustrated. This is the result of the 
experiment described to every one who makes it. 
The world, and Satan the god of this world, however 
they may entice to fellowship and submission, thus 
uniformly disappoint and degrade. And the poor 
wanderer, groaning under his wants, seeing around 
him nothing but wide-spread famine, striving by some 
efforts of his own to meet the dreadful necessities 
which he feels, is doomed only to heavier disappoint- 
ment and deeper distress. How true it is that “ there 
is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the ends 
thereof are the ways of death.” 

These worldly, self-justifying schemes involve entire 
disappointment. In the stead of relief, they drive to 
harder work and cheerless toil. The sinner says of 
mirth, it is mad. Its inordinate pursuits give him no 
pleasure. They gave but little, as they whirled around 
him, in his original attempts to be happy in them. 
sut when he seeks them as a remedy for a mind dis- 
tressed, as a means of relief for the very weariness 
which their wasting has produced—every hour is 
bitterness and self-reproach. Perhaps there are no 
sadder minds on earth than those thus described. 
The heart-broken votary of vice emerges from his 
bacchanals to be alone, cursing his folly, and hating 
himself. His conscience will peep and mutter, in 
spite of all his efforts to brutalize and sear it. And 
there are silent moments when, like the midnight 
ticking of his clock, its faithful though quiet admoni- 
tions break his slumbers, and command attention 
beyond his power to refuse. 

His occupation in business and gains gives him no 
more relief. He finds the whirl of toil must sometimes 
step, as certainly as the whirl of pleasure. And he re- 
turns from his banks as from his riots—from his cans as 
from his vices—to find that he must be, and cannot help 
being, alone with God. Think he must, and thinking of 
himself he cannot avoid or resist. Gain, as a substi- 
tute for godliness, only eats into his flesh as it were 
fire. His conscience will not be dead, though it be 
silenced by the distraction and fatigue of worldly toil. 
It meets him a solitary visitor in his secret place. It 
hangs like the mirror on the wall of his silent chamber. 
And the dim light of evening, as it startles him with 
the shadowy reflection of his passing form, only 
makes that impression the more fixed and the more 
indelible. He cannot forget, even in his slumbers, 
the distorted but truthful image that he saw as he 
moved about in his solitude, and which still hangs 
before him, saying, “‘ Thou art the man.” 

Superstition gives no more peace to his conscience 
than pleasure or gain have furnished quietness or 
repose. “Though he wash himself with snow water, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1800, by J. 
H, Richards, in the Clerk's Office of the United States for the 
Southern Vietriot eC New Vork. 
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and make him never so clean, God plunges him into 
the ditch again, and his own clothes abhor him.” It 
is not im all the penances or appointments of the 
hardest will-worship to give the sinner rest.“ Doubt's 
galling chain” he still must wear—and come back 
from all his forced prostrations of intellect and afec- 
tion, te find thé same want still pressing him, and 
pressing him with a power still unrelieved. What- 
ever have been his formalisms and idolatries in the 
outer courts, there is a shrine, a secret temple 
within, where God dwells alone; to which he must 
also often retire and find himself alone with God, 
unreconciled and without hope. 

Infidelity does not and cannot kill that deathless 
power which the Creator has established in his soul. 
There is no rea! quiet in assumed or pursued iadiffer- 
ence. The moment of reaction comes, when the 
vain experiment fails, and the conscience starts up 
again as alive from the dead, with renewed power to 
grasp the sinner with an unearthly hold, and demand, 
Miserable man, whither goest thou? And the man 
must think, must believe, must answer. 

These self-satisfying attempts are all vain. And 
when you ask the poor victim of want who has 
pinned himself on either of them, What have you 
gained? have they satisfied men, or rewarded you, 
or honored you’ the one uniform answer is, No, 
they have bitterly disappointed me. I am sick and 
weary of them all. I went to the citizen of that 
country for relief, and he mocked my grief and sent 
me into his fields to feed swine. The result has been 
degradation, as well as disappointment. 

What could describe this more completely? ‘To 
feed swine!” He asked for employment and kind- 
ness, and he has met with derision and insult. “ He 
sent him into his fields’ for this. This is all the 
world can give to one who seeks deliverance from 
sin, or protection from judgment in any of its schemes. 
It has no heart for a sinner awakened to its follies— 
no tenderness to a soul attempting to escape from its 
bondage. Indifference to all his wants—banishment 
from all sympathy—the foulest occupation in its 
employment—derision for his complaints, and sor- 
rows under it, are the recompense of a life of sin from 
a world for which the sinner has given his soul. The 
vilest and the hardest drudgery in a service which 
vields enly death in the end, is the portion of the man 
who forsakes the pardoning love of God, and chooses 
his part in the self-justifying defenses of the ungodly. 

You may trace the young man’s life of self-indulg- 
ence till he appears before you the poorest rack and 
offeast of humanity You may follow the girl's life of 
indiscretion and giddiness, till she is found in the 
beautiful morning of her life, an outcast and a suicide. 
You may follow the obdurate votary of gain, till he 
shrinks from your view a miser, or a rogue. You may 
watch the path of superstitious observance and self- 
inflicted tortures, till misery and moroseness have 
eaten up the soul. You may track the path of the in- 
fidel, till, given up to final despair, he raves in blas- 
phemy or madness. What is it all, but feeding the 
swine in the fields of a world without God? What 
are they all, but poor wasted wanderers who have 
sold themselves for naught, and their strength for that 
which can never profit? The path of sin, in its orig- 
inal temptations to appetite, was sad and appalling 
enough. But the path of sinchosen and adopted as a 
remedy for want and sorrow, reveals in itself the very 
bitterness and degradation of a world of despair. 

Is there anything on earth degrading to man but 
chosen sin? What else brings him down to the dust 
of defilement and self-abhorrence? Not poverty, not 
sickness, not sorrow, not oppression, not even slav- 
ery, in his own endurance. No, when the peace 
of God fills his heart, and the love of Christ constrains 
and supports his soul, there is rest in the midst of 
trial, and joyful hope in the darkest storm. .A recon- 
ciled, prayer-hearing God sustains him in every load, 
and he can glorify God in the midst of the fires. “ His 
bow shall abide in strength, and the arms of his hands 
shall be made strong by the hands of the mighty God” 
in whom he has placed his trust. But chosen rebel- 
lion against God uniformly, surely ends in this result. 
It goads him with excessive disappointment in feel- 
ing,—and loads him with degradation in condition. 


ANSWERING OUR OWN PRAYERS. 
BY REV. T. L. CUYLER. 


Tue many kind responses to our brief paragraphs 
on “the model prayer-meeting’ and on “ prayerless 
prayers,”’ prompt us to a few further words on an- 
swering our own prayers. We use this expression, 
not too literally, but simply for want of a better one. 
The idea we aim at is, that every Christian is bound 
to do his utmost for the fulfillment of his own pray- 
ers. He is never to ask God to give what he is not 
trying his utmost to obtain; he is never to ask God 
to make him what he is not faithfully trying to be- 
come. 

This is our idea. Itis partially illustrated by the 
familiar fable of Hercules and the wagoner. When 
the overloaded wagon sunk into the mire, instead 
of laboring to pry out the imbedded vehicle, the wag- 
oner fell to praying Hercules to interpose his brawny 
arm for his relief. The god of muscle, thus appealed 
to, reminded the luckless teamster that, while he 
prayed for help, he had better put his own shoulder to 
the wheel, and help himself. 

In one sense, this heathen fable illustrates the true 
relation between the sovereign God and the child of 
prayer. On our side is complete dependence. On 
the side of Omnipotence is infinite mercy. From 
Him cometh down every good and every perfect gift. 
And because we are so dependent upon our Heavenly 
Father, and owe him so much of submission, obedi- 
ence, and trust, therefore are we to “ pray without 
ceasing.” But while we pray we are to work; first, 
as a proof of the sincerity of our desires, and next, in 
order to obey God, who commands us to become the 
very men that we ask him to make us by his grace. 

Does every child of God do his utmost to secure 
the answers to his own uttered requests? Most em- 
phatically, we reply xo! With even the best men, 
there is a sad disparity between prayer and practice 
—between the askings of the lips, and the actings of 
the heart—between their /ife and their /iturgy. 

1. Take, ror exainple, the oft-repeated prayer for 
growth in grace. This is a vital request, and the 
most formal Christian professor will utter it nearly 
every day of his life. If he would resist the continual 
gravitation of inward sin and surrounding worldli- 
ness, he must cry as continually for heart-grace. 
But just imagine the owner of a vast field of weeds 
kneeling down among the “ johnswort” and Canada 
thistles, and praying God to give him from that field a 
plentiful corn harvest! Not a furrow has been 
turned. Nota kernel planted. But the insane hus- 
bandman implores from heaven a crop, toward the 
growing of which his sluggish fingers have not been 
lifted. My Christian brother, you never are guilty of 
such folly in the management of your secular inter- 
ests. You never expect cargoes without sending 
ships seaward; you never count on crops without 
plowing, manuring, and seeding your acres. No 
school-girl would expect to see her pet flower grow 
in the conservatory without water and fresh earth. 
She sprinkles the azalea leaves until they drip, and 
feeds the delicate tuberose with new earth as often 
as its wasting leaves telegraph its hunger. God 
takes care of her plants; but she takes care of them 
too, and does not expect him to work miracles for the 
benefit of lazy people. Her prayer for her flowers is 
in the brimming pitcher and the virgin earth which 
her careful hands bring to the green-house. 

Carry this same principle into your religion. Do 
you pray with the lips for growth in holiness, growth 
in heavenly-mindedness, growth in spiritual stamina ? 
Then to the work of cleansing the heart-field! Then 
to the cutting up of the tares of covetousness—the 
johuswert of pride—the nettles of selfishness—the 
briers of deceit—the overgrown burdocks of sloth— 
and the seed-scattering thistles of unbelief! Pull 
them by the roots. Give your inward lusts no quar- 
ter. Keep no terms with them. Make no compro- 
mise with some darling sin to sprout and grow unob- 
served in some back corner of your soul-garden. 
Clear out every weed, in order that the seed-corn of 
godliness may have the full strength of the affections 
and the energies to make it grow. Watch over that 
precious seed. Water it with prayers and penitential 
tears. Strengthen it with Bible truth. And as you 
pray for the growth of heart-piety, let no indulged 
lust, no pet sin, harbored in secret places, prove your 








uttered prayer to be an abomination ia the sight of 


the all-searching God. “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart” (1. ¢., if I cling to it and cherish it) “God will 
not hear me.”’ Nor will the Lord of holiness answer 
with a Yea what we are practically answering with 
a Nay. 

2. Let us illustrate and apply this principle, in the 
next place, to parents who are praying for the con- 
version of their children. No petition is more fitting 
than this ; none could be more acceptable to God. But 
what hope have you, my friend, for the renewal of your 
children’s hearts, if you pray in one direction with the 
lips, and quite in the opposite direction with the life ? 
We see constantly the two antagonistic types of pa- 
rental influence. Both are nominally Christian ; only 
one is really such. The one man pleads at the altar 
for {be sanctification of his household—that his sons 
may becore sons of God, and his daughters may he 
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religion prominent in his family ; it is visible, legible, 
and aboveboard. The books that are brought home 
for the children to read, the newspapers that are 
taken, the amusements that are chosen, the society 
that is sought, the aims in life that are set before 
those children, all bear in one direction and ia the 
right direction. God is not asked by that father te 
convert his offspring to godliness while he is doing his 
best to pervert them to sin and worldliness. Nor is 
God implored to convert them while the parent uses 
no agencies to effect the longed-for result. No more 
than the Lord would be asked to restore the sick boy 
from a typhus fever, and yet no physician called in 
and no medicine administered. How much worse if 
the father, having prayed that his child be restored, 
should fall to giving the poor boy strychnine or prussic 
acid in large doses ! > 

Yet professed Christians do this very thing often in 
morals and religion. ‘I hey pray for their children’s 
recovery to holiness, and then ‘poison them! They 
pray for a son's purity, and then flash the wine-cup 
before his eyes. They pray for a daughter's conver- 
sion, With a theater-ticket in their pockets—a “ family 
ticket” for the whole househuld ! They go to church 
look devout, and then come home to trifle, to gossip— 
to entertain Sunday visitors, at a sumptuous feast, to 
taik politics, to do anything, in short, but follow up the 
teachings of God’s minister with affectionate faithful 
home instructions. The practical effect of their whole 
conduct and conversation, both on the Lord's day and 
all the days of the week, is to undo whatever good 
may have been done by the earnest labors of the pulpit. 
What must such children think of those fluent prayers 
that they hear every night at the family altar? What 
of the consistency of those parents who utter such 
soleann mockeries? Oh! it is better never to pray at 
all for the conversion of your offspring than to ask 
God, in solemn tones, to save 
using your whole influence to harden and 
them. ‘Out of thine own mouth will I jud 
thou unfaithful servant.” 

In eternity it will be a terrible thing for many a 
man to meet his own prayers. Their very langua 
will condemn him ; for he knew his duty, but he did 
itnot. Those fervent prayers, which the good maa 
labored to make effectual, will be “shining ones” ia 
white raiment to conduct their author in to the ban 
queting-house of the Grear Kine. But the falsehoods 
uttered at the throne of grace will live again as tor 
menting scorpions 
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in the day of the Lord’s appearing 
‘Be not rash with thy mouth, nor let thy heart be 
hasty to utter anything before God,” is an injunctions 
that forbids-more than irreverence in prayer. It for 
bids us, by implication, to ask for that which wg do 
not sincerely desire. Above all, it forbids the asking 
from God those blessings which we are hindering by 
our neglect, or thwarting by our selfishness and ua 
belief. 





ITALIAN NOTES AND SKETCHES 
BY REV WM. PATTON, D.D. 


Rome, Dec. 8, 1860 

My Dear InpErenpent: This is a busy week in 
Rome ameng the faithful. Almost every day is a 
festa day, to commemorate some historical event o1 
the virtues of some saint. As all that can be known 
of the saint comes through the Papal Church, there is 
nothing left but to believe all that you can, and let 
the rest go. 


St. Barbora. 


Bang,—bang,—crack, bang, crack, crack, bang, 
bang, bang,—thus it was with the cannon and the 
muskets, and a terrible noise they made. . At first, I 
thought that King Victor Emanuel had come, and had 
commenced the bombardment of this city—or that the 
French were honoring him with a joyful salute. But 
on inquiry, I found that it was St. Barbora’s day 
And who is St. Barbora, I asked, that such a noise is 
made? Why, don’t you know that St. Barbora is the 
patron saint of soldiers? Well, no, I did not. 
soldiers attended mass at one of the churches aa/ 
then gave the saint the benefit of as much gunpowder 
as the master of ceremonies judged orthodox and 
proper. The soldiers are well assured of the protec 
tion of this saint for twelve calendar months. Should 
any of them die of disease or be killed in battle, it 
will be no fault of this saint, but because of some 
deficiency on the part of the soldier. 


So the 


8t. Trophimus. 


The Romanists are ingenious. They can make much 
out of a very little. We read in Paul's second letter 
to Timothy, ‘“ But Trophimus have I left at Mjtetma,;- 
sick.” Now, the Apostle only tells the fact that 
Trophimus was sick at Miletum. But the great Papal 
doctors have found out what ailed him, and why he 
was left behind. His malady, say they, was the 
Gout. This is a sufficient reason why he could not 
travel, especially if his malady affected his feet. Ne 
Protestant can possibly prove that it was not the gout, 
or that it was small-pox, or liver complaint, or any 
other specific ailment, so it is considered a settled 
fact that poor Trophimus was afflicted with the gout. 
And, very properly, he is the patron saint of the gout, 
to whom all gouty persons are to pray for succor. 
There is properiety in this, for as Trophimus never could 
forget the gout twinges, so severe and so peculiar, 
so he must have compassion on all those tormented 
with the gout; and here the suppliant could touch 
him in a very tender place. Oh, let it be known that 
Trophimus ts the patron saint of the gout 


Elevation of the Host. 


On Sunday, being Advent, the Host was consecrated 
and elevated in the Pauline chapel, in the Vatican. 
This chapel is only used in great ceremonies. The 
daylight is perfectly excluded, and the chapel bril 
liantly illuminated with a great multitude of wax 
candles. The high altar is an 
imen of the fine arts, being 
gold, cut glass, and gems of 
of great value. The Host is elevated, and remains 
so for forty-eight hours—during which time the 
faithful come and pray to it. At the end of forty- 
eight hours it is removed to another church. It re- 
mains there elevated forty-eight hours, and then it 
goes to another and another until the year is conclud 
ed. On Monday I went to the Pauline chapel, and 
saw all that is to be seen. The chapel was brilliantly 
illuminated. On entering the eye fell first on the 
high altar, on and around which were several hund 
reds of wax candles. The altar thus illuminated, 
the light reflected and refracted by the gold, the cut 
glass, and the rich gems, presented a blaze of gl ry, 
in the center of which the round white wafer, called 
the Host, was conspicuous, Before the altar were 
three priests kneeling, with hands clasped and eyes 
upturned, as if in devout, silent prayer to the Host 
—two of these were robed in white and one in searlet. 
In the chapel were many, principally females, knee! 
ing with their faces bowed nearly to the floo: All 
were silent. When any worshiper had ended his ado 
ration he rose, then bowed to the Host, then kneeled 
twice, then crossed himself, and retired, another tak 
ing his place. The three priests continued kneeling, 
almost as motionless as statues, for an hour, when 
they were relieved by others, and thus the service is 
kept up for forty-eight hours. About midnight the 
Pope came to adore the Host, and remained more 
than an hour. This exhibition is ealculated to im 
press the imagination and to quicken the devotions 
of the superstitious. The effectis quite dramatic. It 
had all the appearance of an extended and exquisitely 
brilliant tableau. Similar ceremonies will be repeated 
in a number of churches in succession throughout the 
year, and thus many thousands of the faithful will 
have the opportunity of adoring the Host, supposing 
that they worship the actual body and blood of the 
Savier. 
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Rumors. 


These are very various, and seem to take their hue 
and shape from the wishes of the respective parties. 
Indeed, it is singular how some Americans and Eng 
lish eling to the interests of the declining dynastiocs. 
These seize upon every rumor favorable to reaction, 
and herald it forth with great satisfaction. To-day 
we have the following : “ England is to have the pro 
tectorate of Sicily,” “ A Russian prince is to be King 
of Naples,” “ Pr ince Napoleon is to be King of Pa me 
and Modena,” “ The States of the Church are to 6 
restored to the Pope,” * The Grand Duke is to be r6 
stored to Tuscany,” and a constitutional government, 
alike in all, is to be ptoclaimed simultaneously in au 
these kingdoms, so that there shall be but one law in 
all Italy. In this the best-informed have no confi- 
dence. It is only a kite to find the way the wind 
blows. . _ 

Another rumor is that Victor Emanuel! will enter 

tome on January 1, 1861, and take possession - 
King of Italy. If so, then the French depart. aos 
may be that Victor may not be quite ready, - om 
a smal] job op hand at Gaeta. Still, if the | emp ne 
of the French is of this way of thinking, the ¢ — 
os well be mede on New Year's day as pen, A weal 
There is nothing to prevent Victor — Aieq 
marching with 15,000 troops t Rome, a i Be 6 
but the French, That he will come, awe ote 
peace gpa saa mr earhl Last Sua- 
A horities here , . 
ree ae pel al Italian club-house was closed 
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fact is significant—so a private amateur operatic club 
were forbidden to perform a certain opera. — Love cast- 
ete out all fear, but fear hath torments. This is the an- 
piversary of the Immaculate Conception, and is more 
Sunday than Sunday—all shops shut, all the churches 
epeu, RO theaters or operas permitted, but on Sunday 
they are. 





ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


EnGiann, Dee. 15, 1860. 

ty the American mind were not engrossed by the 
plicnomena of great political and moral changes at 
home, it would find matter of interest in several Brit- 
ish facts of the day, as well as in the great upheaving 
in Germany and in the “Crown Lands” of Austria : 
these last movements now more than dividing the in- 
ierest in Italian affairs; while the new “liberties ” 
accorded by “ France” to France might well make 
Republicans generally, and New Englanders in par- 
ticular, raise hands and eyebrows. 

Of England first. Mr. Layard, of Nineveh fame, 
has been elected for Southwark, in the room of the 
late Sir C. Napier. This is one of the largest constit- 
uencies in the Kingdom, and the election is a pleasant 
and re-assuring fact. Mr. Layard was one of the 
men proscribed by the Palmerstonian Ministerial set, 
on account of his opposition to the last infamous 
Chinese war—the Lorcha war, and for his independ- 
ence and ability. Mr. Layard was early in the front 
rank of official men of the second class, and his way 
was clear for high and permanent official life. But 
his morality was not lax enough for the official class : 
he had principles and opinions, and held them practi- 
cally and actively ; and so, and therefore, it has been 
attempted to shut the door of Parliament against 
him. His success at Southwark was problematical, 
for there were two other Liberals in the field before 
him. The first, Mr. Henry Faweett, a gentleman of 
literary ability, a master of political economy, and an 
apostle of social science. He is an able speaker, and 
thoroughly liberal; but the outward light to him is 
dark: he is wholly blind. Another candidate was a 
very wealthy resident in the Borough, a large and lib- 
eral and kindly employer of labor, Mr. Scovell. Mr. 
Fawcett retired: Mr. Scovell was defeated. In the 
deep humiliation which right-minded Englishmen feel 
on account of the blunders and erimes of the Chinese 
doings, it is re-assuring to have a large constituency 
freely electing one who does not retr 
but who re-asserts them while the intelligence of the 
wonderful capture of Pekin 


‘ 


falling fresh on the public ear. 
Churgh 


A recent speech by Mr. Disraeli would excite the 
special wonder of an American reader. This man, 
who, as a political adventarer, has fought his way to 
the leadership of a great and powerful party, has been 
tolerated, rather than admired, by those whom he has 
led. He was not of the 
cousin. But he had available talent : 
asps is under his tongue. He tortured the Corn- 
law-repealing and free-trading and commercially-re- 
forming Sir Robert Peel—who vears before had re- 
jected his services; gratified the 
proud and grasping bread-taxing aristocracy ; anid, of 
their grace, and of the weakness of aristocratic Lib- 
erals, he became a Right Ilon., a Minister of State 
leading the House, and leaning upon * a connection.” 
Few, if any, have believed that Mr. Disraeli had any 
particular opinions, or that he really held the funda- 
mental doctrines of his To a certain extent 
he, emulating the by him denounced and satirized Sir 
Robert. has toned down hig he and they have 
viven lip-homage to Free-trade : he has promoted the 
full emancipation of the Jews, three or four of whom, 
io the horror of his party, now sit in the Commons’ 
House. But lords’ cousins, nephews, sons, brothers, 
have arisen in the Commons’ House. These have 
their greeds and ambitions, and some of the old aw- 
ful Tory arrogance and insolence : these hold and 
have declared the chief end of government to be—to 
repress democracy, and to deplete the democratic 
pocket. these have shown a desire 
to push Mr. Disracli from his stool, or to persuade him 
to give the leading place to a tax-fed Lord Robert. 
But our successful adventurer is not prepared to give 
up his place of pride in this way. He has, however, 
given up himself, And it is a singular exhibition and 
surrender. He will lead as a Tory. We emulates 
Peter the Hermit. He raises the old ery, “ Chureh in 
Danger !"’—church and state, too, and all our precious 
English liberties, if church-rates are not maintained, 
and the law to enforce them made more rigid! All 
this looks like a ease of stark mad folly and insanity, 
with a touch of atheism init. But there the fact is. 
This elever (Anglice) and no-principled man, grasping 
the leadership of a great, compact, and powerful 
party, puts ¢/zs forth as a rallying ery. Ueaven and 
earth are to pass away, unless a paltry $300,000 a 
year can be collected, by compulsion, to repair the 
church-edifices of the richest clerical corporation in 
the world. And this, too, at a time when the nation 
is waking up to the fact, that twin-born Romanism 
and Infidelity are dividing with stolid indifference and 
cupidity, and a diminished evangelical force, the whole 
elerical realm of “the Church.” 

I may not expound or expatiate here ; but note this 
curious combination and reactionary current in Eng- 
land at the moment when the ecclesiastical and 
secular heaven and earth are being shaken in 
Europe :—may it be to their removal. 

Of the new French Liberties. You have seen that 
M. Persigny inaugurates a new era, by two state- 
papers. In the first, he tells the prefects or pashas 
who do * France” in the Departments, that they are 
to be civil to persons who are not Imperialists. This 
must have astonished the pashas not a little. How 
they will read their instructions is not certain. One 
of them expresses his sense of it immediately, by 
putting his whole administrative machinery in action 
to secure the election of an Imperialist but illegal 
eandidate for Legislative honors. 

The next document is most curious. It treats of 
the Press, of the English Press and its liberties, or 
rather of its precarious freedom and of the terrible 
armory of Jaws against it in the English statute- 
book. It is really shecking to discover in 
what a miserable state of thralldom the British 
Press is. After showing how repressive the laws 
were, in order to secure “the Hanoverian family ” 

om assault, this Imperial lecturer on Bristish His- 
tory somes down to modern instances, and quotes 

e law of 1819, passed by England to put down re- 

ublicanism-—according to this high French authority. 
jow it is quite true, that in that dark and dismal 
riod, when borrowings had ceased and enormous 
rar squanderings had ended: when the war-taxes 
essed with frightful weight : when $25,000,000 had 
tually been voted as war pensions, and the land- 
olders had sought to keep up prices by a Corn-law 
assed with the protection of tixed bayonets in Palace 
fard :—it is true that then the trightened and in- 
Amous boroughmongers passed * Six Acts,” ineluding 
gagging bill, aimed chiefly at Mr. Copnrrr, who be- 
pok himself to Long Island, and from thence aimed 
is terrible missiles at the “ Thing,’ as he delighted 
o call the Government and its crew. But the gag- 
ging, at its worst, was a Law :—and the function 
of the Jury remained. It was determined to crush 
a noble-spirited man, Witr1am Hor, of The very 
Day Book, who with Cruikshank, the 
living and venerable, then young, made the “ crew” 
ridiculous, as well as hated, by marvelous cuts, with 
prose and rhyme. ITone was prosecuted. Judge Elten- 
borough, the modern Jefiries, asked to have the trying 
ofhim. Hone, nnaided, defended himself. The jury 
aequitted him : the infamous Judge tried him a second 
and a third time, on consecutive days, with the same 
result. A large subscription aided the spirited and 
self-relying patriot, and the old Judge died of mortifi- 
cation. Press trials in England are forgotten things, 
except by our French Minister and Lecturer. Even 
the Cahills and wild Irishmen libel English men and 
women and their religion most foully: they openly 
preach rebellion and treason, and lick the dust at the 
feet of the instrument of a despot; but their libels 
and their treasons have as large a charter as the wind. 
Wow to the final fact: M. Persigny having described 
historically the state of the British Press, and the 
arsenal of terrible laws under which it exists, then 
sets forth French liberties of the press. They are 
strong and vigorous in his breast, and he will use his 
“ discretionary” power over the press with discretion ! 
He will do his spiriting gently. He has wiped off the 
old scores of Warnings hanging over the press, and will 
not be inhaste to warn! It has been said that since the 
great Revolution, the French had Jost the peliteness 
which distinguished the polite nation; whether John 
Bull and his cousin found the lost commodity this 
deponent sayeth not. But here, surely, is the original 
polite “ Monsieur Tonson come again!" 

French politeness, however, does pot extend to 
Haly. The accounts from Naples are discouraging. 
The wicked policy of the French Emperor, in en- 
eouraging Ferdinand II. to hold Gacta, and to 
intrigue from thenee and from Rome, has caused con- 
siderable disorders and some frightful crimes in the 
Abruzzi and elsewhere; while the now generally 
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admitted impolicy of Cavour and his nominees in 

depressing the national spirit and insulting Garibaldi, 

have created dangerous elements in Naples. Earnest 

and eloquent addresses to the French Emperor, pray- 

ing him to withdraw his army from Rome, and not to 
|; make Italians feel France to be their enemy ; to the 
; British Parliament, in the same sense, and urging a 
} real non-intervention policy; to the Turin Par- 
; liament, urging the idea of unity and combined 
action for it, have been published by the leaders of 
the National party. Signor Mazzini has this week 
returned to Italy. Count Cavour was spoken of with 
great bitterness last evening at St. James’ Hall, in 
London, by Mr. Mason Jones, a professional orator, 
new, but of some reputation, who has just returned 
from a visit of observation to Naples. I do not cite 
his accusations and estimate of the Sardinian states 
| man; but, I give, as a curious illustration of the 
| littleness of the great and the ignorance of the wise, 
a sentence from an insolent Protest addressed to the 
Swiss Government, and signed—Carour. 

The Swiss Governmen withdrew part of its terri- 
tory from the jurisdiction of a foreign Bishop; and, 
like a just and sensible Swiss Government, it appro- 
priated the temporalities of the withdrawn ecclesias- 
tical territory. 

The foreign Bishop, of course, had at most only a 
life-interest in these temporalities: and the interest 
also, of course, would be diminished, if not ceasing 
altogether, upon his becoming non-effective. Yet 
Cavour protests to the Swiss thus: 

“The ecclesiastical nature of the sequestrated property 
by no means invalidates, from the international point of 
view, the right of proprietorship. The Federal authorities 
had no more right to seize the property of the Bishop of 
Como than they would have had to lay hands upon the 
property of amy other subject of the King.” 

Here are assumptions in argument, and a confusion 
of ideas, as to private and corporate property, of the 
nature of national reserves, worthy of monkish sel- 
fishness and stupidity. 

What could a Cardinal do more than wail in this 
fashion ? 

“Without apprising us, without making any attempt at 
an arrangement, the Swiss authorities placed under 
sequestration the property and revenues of the Bishopric 
of Como, existing on Swiss territory ; deprived the Bis!yop 
of the administration of the property which belonged to 
him, and transferred it to the state.” 








The Revolution in Germaay. 





“The Austrian Empire is breaking up.” 
alarm and confusion here.” 


“ All is 
These have been key- 
notes to the correspondence from Vienna for a fortnight 
past. One semi-official paper has breathed out 
threatenings, as if Austria was in the pride of power, 
would yield nothing, negotiate for nothing, and put 
down the ungrateful Hungarian and other populations. 
At the same time, a Verona paper writes as if 
inspired by Lord John Russell, or some Italian liberal. 
ITungary, says a bitter Tory writer at Vienna, is an 
anarchy. And we have along list of Hungarian towns 
in which there are disturbances: taxes refused, 
Austrian eagles and other emblems pulled down, and 
official establishments destroyed. Then an intimation 
that 10,000 troops have been dispatched to Hungary. 
Finally, that the young, proud, resentful Emperor 
surrenders everything—surrenders at discretion to 
Herr Schmerling, a conservative liberal, who was of 
the Frankfort Assembly ; who was minister in 1849, 
but resigned when he saw the dire reactionary pur- 
pose of tle Emperor and the Cabal. This, then, is 
the last resort of the Hapsburgh. He will use Von 
Schmerling if he can: the question is, Will the new 
Minister.be used, or has he will and purpose to be the 
Man of the Hour ?—to rule the ruler, and renovate 





the state? It scarcely can be: there is no help in 
such a case, but toStuartize or Bourbonize. Besides, 
the Minister is a Von, and has unbaked dough in 
him. His programme is said to have these points : 
Equality for all religious confessions all over the 
empire ; revision of the Concordat and abolition of the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the state, which is 
henceforward to become strictly secular ; abolition of 
the aristocratic provincial constitutions, recently in- 
trodueed under Goluchowski's auspices; a general 
constitution to be granted instead to the whole of the 
German and Slavonian provinces—that is to say, Up- 
per and Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Gallicia, 
Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Tilyria. The Hungarian 
Chancellery is to be moved from Vienna to Pesth, 
which, however, has not been one of Chevalier von 
Schmerling’s conditions, but, on the contrary, has been 
adopted as a measure calculated to conciliate the ad- 
vocates of decentralization in the Imperial Council, of 
whom he is an opponent. Once at Pesth, and sur- 
rounded by the national movement in Hungary, the 
Chancellery can hardly fail to transform itself, sooner 
or later, into that responsible Hungarian Cabinet 
which the Hungarians demand. Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia will be united into a separate kingdom, 
governed by the Croatian Banus as the Emperor's rep- 
resentative. Chevalier von Schmerling’s programme, 
as far as is known at present, does not contain a word 
about Venetia. 


This letter will reach The Independent at the close 
of another year. Associated with it, and its noble 
staff, from the commencement, the English Correspond- 
ent would once more ask permission to offer fraternal 
salutations, and to wish “ahappy New Year” to those 
who are afar off in the West, and yet are nigh, in the 
unity of sentiment and of common aspirations for the 
progress of humanity and for the Reign of Peace and 
Righteousness. It solemnizes the spirit, and almost 
strikes it with awe, to conceive of thus speaking to the 
vast host, the banner of which is The Independent ; 
but we remember that the myriad mass is made up of 
individuals, and that to each of these one may say :— 
Peace and truth be with you, my brother! and a New 
Year, a happy Jubilee year, to you, free citizens of a 
free Republic, with vast territories, now sacred and 
consecrated to freedom evermore ! W. 








WILL THE NORTH YIELD? 


Av this juncture of our national affairs, when some 
Northern members of Congress are exhibiting a cra- 
ven spirit that must make the South look upon them 
with contempt, as the North does with shame, we 
may still be assured that Freedom will triumph. The 
progress of a great principle, like that of civil and 
religious liberty, is not dependent on the faithfulness 
| of men. It will aceept their aid, but it cannot be 
| stopped in its course by their resistance. They who 
| fall upon it, and these upon whom it falls, will both 
alike be crushed by it. If obstacles oppose, it waits 
only to gather strengih to sweep them away. Men 
may be its servants—but no man its master. Its 
fiercest enemies fan the flames they try to extinguish ; 
and its darkest hagrs are the birth-struggles of its 
greatest triumphs. Its very betrayers, in giving it up 
to apparent defeat, insure it a final victory—though 
it were better for them if they had never been born. 

The Anti-Slavery cause in this country was met in 
its infancy by lawless violence. Public buildings in 
which it was allowed to be discussed were burnt to 
the ground ; printing-presses émployed in its service 
were destroved by mobs; and its advocates were 
everywhere assaulted, imprisoned, or murdered. 
State and national legislatures combined avainst it; 
the right of petition was suppressed ; new territories 
were acquired and given up to the curse; old com- 
promises were abregated and new ones entered into ; 
and again and again agitation was pronounced dead, 
and the peace of despotism was proclaimed. Never- 
theless, the young child of Freedom lived, waxing 
stronger year by year. An unseen Power moved the 
current of events, making all compromises but repes 
of sand, and causing the devices of the Slave-Power 
to rekindle the fading watch-fires of liberty upen the 
altars of the people. 

It would be well for our politicians to remember 
“that an actual, decisive encounter between Freedoin 
and Slavery is inevitable. By cowardly concessien 
they may defer it, but they cannot avoid it. The 
| conflict which leads to it is irrepressible. All at- 
| tempts to evade it will be vain and futile. It must be 

Through all changes and reverses the tide has 











met. 
swept along in a straight course.to the final struggle. 
The longer it is delayed, the more likely will it be so 
; end in blood. 

At first slavery was admitted to be an evil, but it 
was said that the North kad nothing to do with it. 
This postponed the issue. But there is now a strong 
emancipation party in the South; and slavery is not 
content with non-intervention, but calls to us aloud for 
help. 

At first the great body of the Northern people 
eemed to strike hands with the South. But finding 
that the agitation was not allayed by mobs and riots, 
| and by denying the right of petition, the whole Nerth 
professed to be opposed to slavery ; and the two great 
political parties paraded their anti-slavery professions 
with great ostentation. But Freedom was not thus 
to be betrayed with a kiss. She applied to both par- 
ties the test of her own celestial temper, and, as if 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel, they stood unmasked 
before the nation. In 1852 one of them was borne to 
its grave ; and in 1860 “the feet of them who buried 
it stood at the door” of the other; and now they have 
carried that out also. The day of shams and decep- 
tions is passed. There are but two powers—Freedom, 
and Siavery. Under which? The issue is forced upon 
every man, and he must answer. 

The victory may yet be distant. 








It is a curious as 
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well as melancholy fact, that just as we see many he- 
roic men in the South denouncing slavery, men are 
rising up in the North who are shamelessly defending 
it; and just as we are within reach of the reins of 
power, there are men in our own ranks seeking to 
strike them from cur hands, Thus the opposing forces 
seem to be poised, and the triumph is deferred. Truth 
never gives her followers an easy conquest. It is by 
constant warfare that she keeps her weapons polished 
and her armor bright. She makes the din of her arms 
resound, until the whole world listens, and looks on, 
and reads thelesson. The greatconflict now in prog- 
ress is not for us alone. The coming ages will study 
its history, that they may walk in its light. 

Let our politicians also remember that the path of 
honor is the only path of safety. This will prove to 
be so, to individuals—and to parties. 

If the Republican party shall not indignantly spurn 
the shameful compromises now proposed by some of 
the committee ef conciliation in Congress, it will 
never succeed. It has, as yet, obtained the control 
of only one department of the Government; and any 
abandonment of principle will prevent its further prog- 
ress, and Freedom will raise up another party to do 
its work. Any compromise will create division and 
discord, and render us an easy prey to our opponents 
in 1864. It is for this very purpose that cunning pol- 
iticians are now striving to lead us into concession. 
The South care not for concession, for itself. If they 
cannot gain it, some of them intend to secede. If they 
can gain it, they know that it will demoralize and de- 
stroy the Republican party, so that they can return to 
power over its ruins. We will welcome even this, 
rather than permit it to become the accomplice or the 
instrument of the Slave-Power. But we will hope 
and pray that it may pursue the path of honor, confi- 
dent that this will prove to be the only way of vic- 
tory. 

It will be so to individuals, Freedom is generous 
in her rewards, even for humble services,—but inex- 
orably severe in her judgments upon those who prove 
to be false. What Northern man has ever submitted 
his neck to the yoke of slavery for the sake of promo- 
tion, and been successful? Let the fate of Van 
Buren, and Webster, and Douglas, answer. When 
Wayne stormed the hights of Stony Point, he or- 
dered his followers instantly to cut down any man 
who should turn his back on the enemy. Freedom 
marches under the same orders. She may spare her 
enemies, but not her betrayers. Cowardice, indecis- 
ion, concession, are all treason; and all upon whom 
any such mark shall be found will meet a traitor’s 
doom. 

Whether the Republican party will succeed in 1864 
will be settled before the 4th of March, 1861. The 
battle of Bunker Hill is now te be fought; the final 
victory depends upon our decision whether to stand 
our ground, or run. If our leaders will be bold, the 
people will follow them. They have not authorized 
their representatives in Congress to make any con- 
cession. If they enter into any compromise with 
slavery, their constituents will repudiate both it and 
them. 

If any of our statesmen care for the verdict which 
posterity will pass upon them, let them remember 
that they are now fixing the places they are to occu- 
py in history. Great crises, or great opportunities, 
seldom come more than once to any man. Had not 
Luther stood firm before the Diet at Worms, his fame 
would have been as different as his character. So 
the batde between Freedom and Slavery now ap- 
proaches its decisive hour. The actors in the great 
drama are writing their names in letters which the 
whole world will read. And when the conflict is 
over, Whether the record is one of glory, or of shame, 
they cannot change it nor blot it out. There are no 
erasures or interlineations in the Book of Time. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Exeter.—I v. Elias Nason, re- 


cently pastor of the Mystic church, Medford, was on 
Thursday, November 22d, installed pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church in Exeter. Rev. W. Fifield of New- 
market was Moderator, and Rey. A. Tobey of Durham 
was Scribe of the council. Rev. N. Lasell, former pastor 
of the church, was firet dismissed. The council then 
proceeded to the examination of Mr. Nason, whicir he 
sustained with a rare degree of ability and discrimination, 
although the questioning was protracted and sharp. Two 
things were delightfully evinced both to the large coun- 
cil, and also to the large numbers of the people of the 
place, showing their interest in the occasion by theirearly 
attendance with the council : viz., that the candidate was 
sound to the core, and that he understood his own ortho- 
doxy. 

At the Installation services in the afternoon, Introduc-, 
tory Exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Mills of Strat- 
ham ; Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Colby of Hampton ; 
Sermon by Rev. R. T. Robinson of Winchester, Mass. ; In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Mr. Tobey ; Charge to the Pastor 
by Rev. D. T. Packard of Somerville, Mass. ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. O. T. Lamphear of the Second 
church, Exeter; Address to the People by Rev. Mr 
Lasell ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Fifield. 


The people of this large and ancient church and society | 


are entirely united in Mr. Nason, and his prospect of use- 
fulness among them is very flattering. —Congregation- 
alist, 


MASSACHUSETTS—Hubbardston.— At an ecclesiasti- 
cal council convened in Hubbardston, Dec. 18th, by 
request of Rev. Cyrus W. Allen, the pastoral relation, 
which has existed for the past eight years between him 
and the Congregational church and First Calvinistic 
society, was dissolved. The council heartily commend 
Mr. A. as @ Christian man of excellent spirit, who has 
secured the respect and love of his brethren in the minis- 
try, and who is worthy of the full confidence of the 
churches as 4 faithful, discriminating, and useful preacher 
of the Gospel. 


Newburyport.—The ordination of Rev. E. C. Hooker as 
yastor of the North Congregational society, Newburyport, 

ass., took place on Thursday, Dec. 12th. The exercises 
on the occasion were 

Invocation and Reading of Scriptures by Rev. E. W. Allen of 
South Berwick, Me. ; Fermon by Rev. Dr. Hooker of Fairhaven, 
Vt.; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. R. Campbell of Newburyport; 
Charge to the Pastor by Rey. Dr. Withington of Newbury ; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rey. Mr. Plumb of Chelsea; Charge to 
the People by Rey. Mr. Foster of Lowell. 

CONNECTICUT—Stonington.—Rev. Pliny F. Warner 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 31st, of the First Congregational 
church of Stonington, Ct., to which he has been preach- 
ing as stated supply for the past year. 

Invocation aa Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. 8. 
Hine of Groton ; Sermon by Rev. John P. Gulliver of Nor- 
wich; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Alvan Bond, D.D., of 
Norwich ; Charge to the Pastor by Rev. T. P. Field of 
New London; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. G. B. 
Wilcox of New London; Address to the People by Rev. 
Wm. Clift of Stonington; Concluding Prayer by Dr. 
McDonald of Princeton, N. J. 

The Now London Repository says: “ The services were 
peculiarly solemn and impressive. The Installation ser- 
mon, preached by Rev. Mr. Gulliver of Norwich, was a 
most eloquent and finished production, brilliant, forcible, 
and evidently from a heart deeply imbued with the Divine 
Spirit. The Right Hand of Fellowship, given by Rev. 
Mr. Wilcox of New London, with his accempanying 
kindly, affectionate, and deeply affecting address, will not 
soon be forgotten ; and the Charge to the People by Rev. 
Mr. Clift of Stonington was calculated to impress very 
pleasantly upon the minds of his parishioners the duties 
and obligations due to their pastor. The Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. McDonald, formerly of this city, was 
brief, comprehensive, and impressive ; and the concluding 
anthem by the choir was sung with the spirit that seemed 
to pervade the entire assemblage. The entire exercises 
passed off very pleasantly, and apparently made a deép 
and doubtless abiding impression upon the hearts who 
witnessed them. The young pastor seems to have a deep 
hold upon the affections of his people. 


CHIC—Thompson, Geanga Co.—The Congregational 
church and society in this place, after worshiping for 
many years in an unattractive and inconvenient struc- 
ture, have, during the season past, built a new house of 
worship, which, in its proportions, its neatness of finish, 
and convenience of arrangements, is just about what a 
house of worship ought to be. They assembled in it for 
the first time on Thursday, December 20th, when it was 
solemnly dedicated to the service of Ged. Sermon, Rev. 
C. W. Torrey of Madison; Prayer of Consecration, Rev. 
Thomas Adams, who labored with this people from '47 to 
*56. This service was appropriately followed on the Sab- 
bath by a sermon by the acting pastor, Rev. Parshall 
Terry, from Romans xii. 1, 2, in which he exhorted his 
congregation to complete the good work they had com- 
meneed by dedicating themselves to God. Thus pleas- 
antly accommocated, with their able and efficient pastor 
it is hoped there is a prosperous future before them. ‘ 


MICHIGAN—Kalamaz00.—Rev. E. Taylor has just 


declined a call to the new Corgregational church of | 


Jersey City. While we have no doubt of the wisdom of 
the choice of the brethren in Jersey, we are glad that this 
successful pastor is not to be removed from the West. In 
the five years of his ministry at K., there have been 
added to the church three hundred and thirty members, 
two hundred of them by profession of faith. During the 
time the church has enjoyed three revivals of religion, 
which have been promoted, under God, without calling 
in any assistance. The house of worship has been 
enlarged and a chapel built, and the whole nearly paid 
for. The present membership is three hundred and 
seventy-six. Such prosperity imposes upon the church 
the obligation of a greater devotement to the cause of 
Christ. Since the declinature of the Jersey City call, the 
church has expressed its appreciation of the pastor's 
services by raising his salary for the coming year from 
$1,000 to $1,200.— Chicago Congregational Herald. 


I0WA—Des Moines.—Rev. J. M. Chamberlin was in- 
stalled pastor of the Plymouth Congregational church in 
Des Moines City, Iowa, on the 19th inst., by a council 
convened for that purpose. 

Sermon and Charge to the People, Dr. Edward Beecher of 
Galesburg, Ill. ; Installing Prayer and Right Hand of Fellowship, 
Rev. Edward Cleveland of Grinnell ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. 
Jas. R, Mershen of Newton, 

The Sermon—from the text, “Because I'tive ye shall 
live alse’”—was one of the author’s master productions, 
and made a deep impression upon a large and attentive 
auditory. Position adds importance te thie church, Des 


Moines being the seat of state government; and it prom- 
ises a rapid and health growdh. Though *not o( ties 
ears old, it has ¢ an attractive and well-furnished 

ouse of worship, and is self-sustaining. The newly in- 
stalled pastor is a graduate of Dartmouth of the class of 
55, and of Andover of the class of 58, As a laborer upon 
the Western field, he will no doubt realize future advant- 
ages to his ministry from having commenced his labors 
there. Young ministers thus commencing their labors 
in the West, t they may grow up with the new church- 
es and communities there, are quite as likely to be etfi- 
cient and successful as they would be after waiting to 
equip themselves with a stock of sermons written for a 
New England parish. The brilliant career of that pioneer 
band of missionaries who went direct from the lecture- 
room to Iowa, is universally known, 


METHODIST. 


Rev. Dr. Parsons.—It has been published throughout 
the eo ey | that Rev. Dr. Parsons had severed his connec- 
tion with the Methodist Church and joined the Episcopal 
Church. The Louisville Journal says that the doctor has 
reconsidered his late action, and that he has made formal 
application to the Conference to be reinstated, and some 
time will elapse cre the result of the application will be 
announced: 

“Dr. Parsons, who a few days ago put off his Methodism and 
entered heart and soul into the bosom of Episcopalianism, and 
who was received with open arms, and entered upon his canoni- 
cal novitiate preparatory to assuming the gown, has retraced his 
steps, and is now found knocking at the door of Methodisin 
again.” 

Baltimore Conference.—The excitement in the Balti- 
more Conference, originating in the Anti-Slavery action 
of the late General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, at Buffalo, appears to be passing away, and 
there is serious doubt whether any further action will be 
taken toward withdrawing. Maryland has shown, by her 
late conclusive vote against the abominable project to 
enslave the free colored people, that she has a con- 
science 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Central Turkey.—Dr. Goodale (Marash, Sept. 18th) re- 
ports the defeat of the French Congul in attempts to build 
up Popery, and the friendship of Bie Pasha to American 
missionaries. They have only to ask a favor to obtain it ; 
and he takes every opportunity to speak in the most fa- 
vorable terms of the Protestant community, and that in 
the most public manner. 


India.—Dr. Winslow reports the baptisin of two young 
men at Madras. One of them was a Mohammedan. Mr. 
Taylor of the Madura mission has another native pastor 
ordained in his field, and speaks of truth advancing in its 
hold upon the higher and middle, as well as the lower 
castes. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Anderson—Rev. Edward Anderson has taken charge 
of the Calvary Presbyterian church, Chicago, Llinois. 

Barber—Rev. Stillman Barber, late of Mendon, was 
installed at Tyngsboro, Monday, Dec. 3d, over the oldest 
parish in town, and the only one which regularly supports 
the worship of God by a settled ministry. ae i 

Bartholomew—Rev. Amos Bartholomew of Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., has received a unanimous call to become 
the pastor of the (O.-8.) Presbyterian church in Bell 
Center, O. 

Bartlett--The post-oflice address of Rev. E. N. Bart- 
lett, now of Newton, Jasper co., lowa, after January Ist 
prex., will be “ Kidder, Caldwell co., Mo.” 

Bates—Rev. Henry Bates was dismissed from the 
church in Almont, Lapeuer co., Mich., Nov. 26, 1860, by a 
council convened for that purpose. 

Beecher—Mr. Frederick W. Beecher, late of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and son of Dr. Edwara Beecher, 
was ordained to the Gospel ministry at the Hanover-streect 
Congregational church in Milwaukee, Nov 12th. 

Bellew—Rev. J. M. Bellew of St. Mark’s church, St. 
John’s Wood, has announced to his congregation his 
intention of reading, on Sunday evenings, sermons of the 
old divines. 

Berry—Rev. R. T. Berry has taken charge of the 
churches of Front Royal and Salem. His post-office ad- 
dress is Front Royal, Warren county, Virginia. 

Ereed—Rev. C. C. Breed, formerly of Hadley, Tll., has 
received and accepted a call to the Congregational church 
of Marseilles, Ill. 

Erown—Rev. William Brown, D.D., has been elected 
sole editor of The Central Presbyterian, published at 
Richmond, Va. 

Bryant—Rev. S. Bryant, late of East Granby, Ct., was 
installed on the 21st inst., by an ecclesiastical council, 
over the Congregational church at Twinsburg, Ohio. 

Bull—Rev. R. B. Bull has decided to leave the First 
Congregational church in Aurora, to which he has minis- 
tered the last three years. 

Burr—Rev. H. B. Burr's post-office address is changed 
from Mexico, Mo., to Florssault, Mo. 

Caldicott—Rev. Dr. T. F. Caldicott, D.D., late of Wil- 
liamsburg, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Baptist church in Toronto. 

Chapman—Rev. lL. W. Chapman has been called to the 
charge of the churches of Newton and Covington, Ohio. 

Chandler—Rev. Dr. Chandler’s church, Greenfield, on 
Thanksgiving day contributed $37 for the Kansas suf- 
ferers. 

Clapp—Rev. W. 8. Clapp has accepted a unanimous 
call from the Harlem Baptist church, N. Y. 

Clark—Rev. George Clark, who has been laboring with 
good results at Morrison, is now assisting Rev. L. Taylor 
of Bloomington, Ill. There are indications of a good work 
there. 

Clark—Rev. J. W. B. Clark of Ashtabula, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call of the Baptist church in Lock- 
land, Hamilton co., Ohio. 

Colver—Rev. Dr. Colver, says The Journal and Mes- 
senger, has resigned the pastoral care of the First Bap- 
tist church in this city, and is about to remove to Wood- 
stock, Ill. 

Conklin—Rev. R. H. Conklin, late of Providence, has 
removed to Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Cook—Rev. Elisha W. Cook of Townsend, Mass., has 
received a call from the Congregational church in Hop- 
kinton, N. H., to become their pastor. 

Cherry—Rev. Henry Cherry of Dowagiac, Mich., has 
accepted a call from the Congregational church in St 
Joseph, Mich. 

Church—Mr. W. C. Church has withdrawn from the 
publication of The New York Sun for the purpose of 
spending some months in European travel and corre- 
spondence for the paper. 

Deatrich—On Saturday, the 17th inst., the licentiate 
W. H. R. Deatrich was ordained to the Gospel ministry 
by a committee appoined by the Mercersburg Classis. 

BDimmick—Rev. F. M. Dimmick, recently ordained as 
an evangelist by the Presbytery of Cincinnati, has gone 
to Omaha City, Nebraska Territory, as a missionary of 
the N.-8. Church-Extension Committee 

Dixon—Rev. J. J. A 
at Metamora, Il. 

Eggleston—Rev. N. H. Eggleston, late of Madison, 
Wis., has received a call from the Congregational church 
in Stockbridge. 

Eliot—Prof. Samuel Eliot, a native of Boston, and a 
graduate of Harvard, is elected President of Trinity 
College, at Hartford, Ct. 

Ewerhart—Rev. A. G. Ewerhart, President of the 
State Convention of Iowa, has just left Waterloo, and 
taken charge of the Baptist church at Cedar Rapids. 

Frierson—The post-office address of Rev. W. Y. Frier- 
son is changed to Jacinto, Tishamingo co., Miss. 

Fulton—Rev. Samuel Fulton, pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church in Pittsburg, Pa., has notified the 
congregation of his desire to be released. , 

Gibson—Rev. Lewis W. Gibson, late assistant of St. 
James’s church, Philadelphia, has taken charge of St, 
Matthew’s church, Sunbury. 

Grier—The post-office address of Rev. Laverty Grier 
is changed from East Springfield, Ohie, to Triadelphia, 
Ve 


T. Dixon has resumed his labors 


a 
Gurley—Rev. P. D. Gurley, D.D., of Washington City, 
has declined to accept the offer of Corresponding Secre- 


tary of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
Hitchcock—Rev. Dr. Hitchcock has accepted the invi- 


tation of the South Dutch church (Fifth avenue, corner 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Macauley. 


of the Green-street church, Newburyport, in order to 
assume the agency of the American and Foreign Bible 
Society in New Jersey. 


lege and Theological Seminary, was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church in Garretsville, Portage co., 
Ohio, Nov. 21st. 

Jenks—Rev. T. T. Jenks is about to close his connec- 
tion with the Baptist Church in Florida, and will remove 
to Cheshire, Ct. 

Johnston—Rev. A. Johnston, late of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has taken charge of the Presbyterian church, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Joneg—Rev. Samuel Jones of Milton Mills, N. H., late 
ef Liverpool, England, has accepted a unanfmous call to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist church in Beameville, 
Cc. W 


Kingery— Rev. D. Kingery of Loveland, Ohio, has ac- 


Wabash, Ind. 

Kinkaid—Rev. S. 
changed from Rockland, Pa., to Porterfield, Venango co., 
Pa. 

Lamphear—Rev. D. T. Lamphear of Exeter, N. H., has 
received a unanimous eall to the pastorate of the First 
Congregational church in Fall River, Mase. 

Lewis—Rev. W. G. W. Lewis of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference has been elected to the Presidency of the Hills. 
boro Female College. 

Legan—Rev. 8. C. Logan, from the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, has removed to Valparaiso, Indiana, and taken 
charge of the church there. 

Magoun—Rev. Geo. F. Magoun of Davenport, Iowa, 
has accepted a call from the Congregational chureh in 
Lyons, in the same state. 

Markham—Rev. R. F. Markham of Wheaton has 
accepted an invitation to labor with the Congregational 
church at Newark, lil. 

Matthews—Rev. John D. Matthews, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, Lexington, Ky., has received 
' a unanimous call to the church of Richmond, Ky. 

McKee—Rev. James A. McKee, late of Franklin, Ind., 
was installed over the Presbyterian church of St. Anthony, 
Min. 

McLaren—Rev. Dr. M. N. McLaren has been received 
from the Classis of Orange, and installed pastor over the 
Preebyterian church of Caledonia, N. Y. 

Mitchell—Rev. D. H. Mitchell, a recent graduate of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, on the 21st ult. was 
ordained as pastor of the church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Morse—Rev. Jacob Morse has resigned the rectorship 
of St. John’s, Carlisle. 

Murdoch—Rev. Dr. Murdoch of Elmira, who has been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church for nearly ten 

ears, entered upon a new enterprise on the second Sab- 
bath of December. Over sixty families from the old 
church united with him at his opening. 

Nevin—Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., has resigned the Alex- 

ander Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 
’ Pa vo/C. 4H. Payson was ordained. as an 
evangelist at New York on the 25th of November. He 
is to labor as missionary of the Madison-equare Presby- 
terian chureb. 











of Twenty-first street) to become an associate with their | 


Hooper—Rev. Mr. Hooper resigns the pastoral charge | 


Hovender—Mr. Robert Hovender, late of Oberlin Col- | 


cepted an invitation to supply the Presbyterian church, 


P. Kinkaid’s post-office address is | 











Pocke—Rev. Edward M. Pecke has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Stephen's church, Pittsfield, Mass., and accepted 
that of St. Mark’s church, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Peck—Rev. Solomon Peck, D.D., the Foreign Secretary 
ef the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, was recently 
made the recipient of a “surprise” of $3,000 by his appre- 
ciating friends. 

Porter—Kev. Dr. Porter, late an esteemed missionary 
at Damascus, has entered upon his duties as Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the Presbyterian Assembly’s College 
at Belfast, Ireland. 

Porter—Rev. Wm. Porter has accepted the call to 
rapply the church at Granville, and enters upon his new 
field of labor immediately. 

Purviance—Rev. Dr. J. Purviance has taken charge of 
the Pt Mgt church of Carrollton, La. 

Reid—Mr. Hiram A. Reid has been invited to preach 
at Berlin, Wis., during the coming year. 

Richardson—lev. N. Richardson, late of Norway, Me., 
has removed to Plymouth, Mass., and will act as stated 
supply of the Congregational church at Chiltonville, an 
adjacent village. 

ackett—Rev. M. A. Sackett has received and accepted 
a call to the church at Mount Vernon, O. 
A... Binh Congregational church and society, 

rmed in Burlington, hav i j oe 

er. ee ee 0 call So 
_ Sehon—Dr. Sehon is here for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing a claim of the M. E. Church, South, against the Mis- 
apy: Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
for at least ten thousand dollars. If this claim is not 
acknowledged and paid, he intends to seek redress at the 
hands of the law. 

Service—Rev. John Service was installed, November 
20th, as pastor of the United Presbyterian congregation 
in West Forty-fourth street, N. ¥. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
Connel. _ 

Sim—Rev. W. R. Sim, late of Jordan's Grove, Illinois, 
has accepted an invitation from the Presbyterian church 
of Golconda, Ulinois. , 

_ Swan—Rev. G. M. Swan’s post-oflice address is changed 
from Brighton, Ia., to Quincy, Ia. 

Truesdale—Rev. J. C. Truesdale has received a unani- 
mous call to the pastoral charge of the First United Pres- 
byterian church in Pittsburg. 

Vaill—Rev. Henry M. Vaill, son of Rev. Dr. Vaill of 
Palmer, has accepted a call to the Congregational church 
at Staffordville. 

‘Warner—Rev. Pliny Fisk Warner was, on Wednesday 
of last week, installed pastor over the First Congre 
tional church at the Road meeting-house, Stonington 

Waterman—Kev. T. T. Waterman has resigned the 
ioe of the Congregational church in Danielsonville, 

"t 
Welch—Rev. R. B. Welch has accepted a call fromthe 
Presbyterian church (N.-S8.) of Albion, N. Y 

Wells—Rev. J. D. Wells was ordained as pastor over 
the First Congregational society of Quincy, on Thursday 
ast. 

Whittier—Mr. Charles Whittier was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Congregational church in Dennys- 
ville, Me., Nov. 13th. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Keeler of Calais 

Wilson-—We are pleased to see announced as the new 
editor of The True Union, Baltimore, Rev. Franklin Wil 
son, Who as an editor, as well as minister, has a! l 
“earned a cood de gre e” 

Woodrow—At the late mecting ef the 
Georgia, Professor James Woodrow was elected t 
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While our photographists are 
world in their transcripts of nature, they 
have confessedly much to learn from the best English 
and German artists of the rarer and more difficult pro 
cesses used in copying from the painted canvas. Thy 
art-loving among our readers—and we should like 

think all are included—will find proof of this in the 
sumptuous photograph cartoons to which the heading of 
our notice stands as the modest index. They are from 
the wonderful drawings of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, whos 
pencil, by revealing his fine appreciation of the 


the great Goethe, he 


renius o 
is established his own. There a 

nine of these fac-similes in the original sizc—20 by 26 
inches—the subjects 
master-pieces. Notable among them are the two illustra- 
tions of “Faust,” entitled “ Margaret going to Church,” and 
‘Margaret Ary Sheffer had 
before give n to the world his beautiful version of the 


being variously drawn from Goethe’s 


before the Mater Dolorosa.” 


former of these subjects, and it is very interesting to re- 
mark how the quite dissimilar conceptions of these great 
original painters have power each in a different way to 
possess the mind with the full reality of the scene. But 
it is not so mueh our intention to speak of the spirit and 
execution of the original drawing, as to call public atten- 
tion to the marvel of their reproduction by the camera 
The photographs are now on free exhibition and for sale at 
nthusiastic importer, Mr. Emile Seitz, 
No. 4)3 Broadway, and at Goupil’s, No. 772 Broadway 
J. H. B. 

Rev. H. S. Ossorn of Belvidere, WN. J., has prepared a 

volume giving descriptions and illustrations of the plants 


the store of their « 


and flowers of Palestine 
& Co. of Philadelphia. 

A screnTiric cxpedition is about leaving France to 
explore Southern Siberia, and particularly that portion 
contiguous to the Amoor. It will be headed by Dr. G 
Meynier and M. de Louis d’Eichthal; and a commission 
has been appointed by the Paris Academy of Sciences to 
draw up instructions for the expedition 

We (Athenaum) are glad to be able to announce that 
Mr. Woodward, Her Majesty’s new librarian, is preparing 
plans for the publication of the whole body of the Stuart 
papers in the Queen’s These papers com- 
pose, as scholars are well aware, a mass of material for 
history of very great interest. Mr. Woodward will very 
soon be ready to submit his proposal to Her Majest 

Mr. Munro has been commissioned to execute a mur 
ument in honor of the late MreIngram of T'he Hlustra/ed 
News, which that gentleman’s admirers at Boston, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere, propose to erect,—Cri/t 


It is pul lished by Li; pincott 


possession. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bacon and Whately—" Bacon’s Exsays ; with Annota 
tions by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin.’ 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 586. Pub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston, and sold in 
New York by Sheldon & Co 

Hallam—“ View of the State of Europe . 
Middle Ages.” By Henry Hallam, LL.D, F.RS. In 
three volumes, crown 8vo, pp. 450, 476, 488. Published 
by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., for William Veazie, Bos- 
ton, and sold here by Sheldon & Co 

Cooper—“ The Two Admirals. A Tale.” By J, Feni- 
more Cooper. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, illustrated from draw- 
ings by Darley. Published by F. A. Townsend & Co 
Uniform edition 

Story- “Money; or, The Ainsworths.” A 
by the auther of “The Barclays,” ete. l2mo, pp. 234 
Published by the Presbyterian Publication Committee, 
Philadelphia; A, D. F. Randolph, New York; W. Scott, 
Cincinnati; J. W. M’Intyre, St. Louis; Raymond & Lap- 
ham, Detroit ; and W. Townlinson, Chicago. 

Poetry —* (Constantinople, the Isle of Palms, and other 
Poems.” By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo, pp. 96. Pub 
lished by N. J. Bartlett, Boston. Mr. Benjamin has been 
a frequent contributor to The Independent over his ini 
tials “S. G. W. B.” 

Agricultural—* Transaction: of the Wisconsin State 
Agricultural Society, with the Reports of County Socie- 
ties, and kindred Associations.” Yol. V., 1858-9. Edited 
by J. W. Hoyt, Secretary. 8vo, pp. 555, with illustrative 
cuts, Printed by Carpenter & Hyer, Madison, Wis 

Bleod—“ Optimism the Lesson of Ages. A Compendium 
of Democratic Theology, designed to illustrate Necessi- 
ties whereby all things are as they are, atul to reconcils 
the discontents of men with the perfect love and powe 
of ever-present God.” Written by Benjamin Blood. 12m, 
Published by Bela Marsh, Boston. 

New York.” Written 
Hankins, editor of the 


yp. 349. Published by 


during ti 


prize tale, 


pp. 132. 

Miss Hankins—‘ Women of 
and illustrated by Marie Louise 
“Family Newspaper,” etc. 12mo, 
M. L. Hankins & Co., New York. 

University Quarterly—To correct a possible misappre- 
hension in regard to this magazine, we are requested to 
state that the plan of publicatién has not been changed 
The work will continue to be published at New Haven, 
and conducted equally by editors in each of the institu- 
tions comprising the University Quarterly Association. 
The editors at the University of Vermont are only four, 
out of seventy-five. The magazine is conducted not by 
“undergraduates only,” but by both undergraduates and 
prefessional students. B 

3usH—* Memoirs and Reininiscences of the late Prof 
George Bush ; being, for the most part, voluntary contri- 
butions from different friends, who have kindly consented 
to this Memorial of his Worth.” Edited by Rev, Wood 
bury M. Fernald. 12mo, pp. 408, with a fine portrait. 
Published by Otis Clapp, Boston J 
brought together are a number ef letters from Rufus 
Choate to Prof. B. One written at Washington, appar- 
ently just after the great fizzle of Nullification im 1832, 
has this description of the “archangel ruined,” John C, 
Calhown : 


t 


Among the things 


phe session is now one of thrilling interest. Calhoun is 
drunk with disappointment—the image of an ardent, imaginative, 
intellectual man, who once thought it as easy to set the stars of 
glory in the hairs on his brow as to pui bis hat on—now ruined, 
dishonored. He has to defend the most contemptible wnfruth in 
the whole history of human opinions ; and no ability will save 
him from contempt mentally. Then he hoped to recover himself 
by a brilliant stroke—permancni/y inserting nullification into 
our policy, and putting himself at the head of a great convention 
of sfates—a great midnightthunder-storm, hail-storm, meeting of 
witches and demons, round a caldron big enough to receive the 
disjected members of the Constitution—thenceforth never to 
come, @ whole, sti] less a blooming, young, and vigorous form. 
Wherefore, pereat.” 

Abbott—“Storics of Rainbow and Lucky 
Up the River.” By Jacob Abbott. 12mo, pp. 192. 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

Numismatology—* Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient 
and Modern. With a History, Instructions, Tables, and 
Prices,” ete. Edited yo C. Prime, author of “Beat 
Life and Nubia,” ete. yal 8vo, pp. 293, with full illus- 
trative cuts. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Halsey—“ Life Pictures from the Bible ; or, Ilus- 
trations of Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, 
D.D., author of “The Literary Attractions of the Bible 
Crown §8vo, pp. 460. Published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. a eel 

Railway—* Appleton’s Railway and Steam Navigation 
Guide, for January, 1861.” 16mo, pp. 276. 
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Rev. H. W. Beecher is to lecture on Monday evening, 
Jan. 7th, at the Cooper Institute. A new lecture. The 
proceeds are devoted to the support of mission-schools in 
the Eleventh ward 
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| ton Banner of Light 





































































General Hews. ; 


DOMESTIC. 


Aid for Kansas.—Pereons desirous of contributing to 
the relief of the Kansas sufferer may send their dona- 
tions to J. E. Williams, Esq., President of the Metropolt- 
tan Bank, in this city. Documents containing informa- 
tion relative to the present condition of Kansas may be 
had on application to Thaddeus Hyatt, Esq, Secretary of 
the Relief Committee, at their office, No. 561 Broadway, 
second floor. f 


_ Large Slates.—The two school-houses recently erected 
in Bangor, and which were publicly dedicated the pres. 
ent week, are furnished with slabs of Piscataquis state, 
six feet long” and three wide, in place of blackboards, 
The buildings are covered also with slate from Piscata- 
quis county. 


The North Arming the South.— The Hartford Times 
says that Colt’s pistol factory is now driven to its fullest 
capacity. Three hundred pistols are turned out daily, fin- 
ished and complete. Sharp’s rifle factory is also full of 
business, and hard at work to meet large orders. 


Slaveholders Reducing their Own Numbers,—Captain 
Pigg and Mr. Pryor drew their revolvers at Paducah, Ky 
on Saturday. Pigg was shot through the brain, and Pryor 
through the abdomen ; Pigg’s son, twelve years old, hears 
ing of his father’s tragic end, rushed forward, revolver in 
hand, and was pulling the trigger to finish Pryor, when 
his hand was arrested. 


Fort Moultrie.—Fort Moultrie was defended by four 
hundred and seventy-five men in the American Revolu- 
tion. In nullification times, under President Jackson, it 
contained eight hundred men ; but now, when it should 
be made impregnable, the gallant commander had on!y 
sitty-four men Le protect 
cited and hostile state. 


a | 


it against the assaults of an ex- 


“AID FROM CONNECTICUT.—Governor Gist of South ¢ arolipa 
has received a letter from a gentleman in Connecticut, inclesmg 
& $1,000 check, with a request that it be invested in the new 
issue of South Carolina 6 @® cent, stock, intended to raise funds 
for arming the state.” 

If any man in Connecticut, during the wars of the Rev- 
olutic n or of 1812, had invested in the British funds for a 
like patriotic purpose, he would have been considered 
and treated as a Tory, or stis as a Hartford Cone 
vention Federaliet. 


The Price of Slaves.—Ricumoxp, Dee. 


owners of slaves deeply deplore 


malizea 


not having dispo 
their surplus stock of this commodity before the 
panic set in. They have an idea that the price w ! 
again reach within 30 per cent. of the stand 

! ‘ . rt 


description of property held some 


Eastern Mail.—An 
are mailed eac] 
the midni 


increasing.— Spring 


Interesting Case. 
expressing Abolitior 
belore a New Orle 
that it “could see n 

rrest olf a man W 

nd as to whom he would vwe# 

harged the accused 

Decline in the Price of Slaves.—Robert White, Special 
Commissioner, sold on Thursday last a negro m 
Joe, aged about 35 years, and a good blacksm 
—J.M. Harris, purchaser. Two months ago 
have brought $1,500. A likely negro boy 

ught &400—Major Wu 


ney (Va.) Argus. 
> 


in jamed 

' 

th, for $800 
would 

, aged about 9 

Hall, | irchaser.—Rom- 


years, bre 


Free Negroes in Alabama.—W: 
from a late Mobile paper 
order 
é waited upon by 


dealt with to the extreme of the law. 


Sheep Manure.--Very freque 
manured by confining sheep at nigh 
and moving the fence or hurdles unti 
been treated to a few nights’ lodgi: 
given by 300 sheep, Stephens says, is * 
for an acre, and is we 

Ledgers in Station-Houses.—On Saturday night one 
hundred and thirty-three lodgers were accommodated in 
the Fifth-Ward Station-House. During the week ending 
Thursday last, seven hundred and ninety-nine lodgers 
were provided for in the same Station-House. This is a 
jarge Increase Over any previous year, 


Charleston, Dec. 30th.—The South Carolina troops took 
possession of the Arsenal at Charleston to-day, containing 
many thousand arms and military stores, Military prepa- 
rations are actively and zealously progressing. Volum 
teers have been tendered by several Southern states, 
among them officers of the Army and Navy and West Point 
graduates, Capt. 8. M. Morgan of Tennessee has offered 
his services and been accepted 


Underground Railroad Operations.— The Brockport 
(N. Y.) Republic says: “Two fugitive slaves arrived at 
Sweden Center, on Monday night last, from Virginia, near 
Washington. They were hospitably kept over night by a 
generous-hearted citizen, and on Tuesday went on their 
way rejcicing to Canada, the asylum for the 

The Alabama Navy.— The Mobile Tribune says the 
Captain 8. 8. Taylor has rigged out a schooner, me 
two heavy guns, and taken on board fifty hardy, act 
well-drilled sea rovers, with which he intends to defend 
the Alabama coast. 

Rebel Financiering. 
says 


oppressed,” 


Ji urnal 


The Albany Eve ming 


‘It is beginning to leak out now threugh private but reliable 
information, that merchants and other men of property are com- 
pelled by threats of personal violence to berome subscribers to 
the state loan. Some who were told that unless they paid $1,000 
each, their houses would be torn down over their heads, have 
paid it and then fled for their own safety and that of their fa- 
milies to cities further north. It is also reported that there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the report that a tax has been pri- 
vately levied on slaveholders of $16 per head for cach slave 
owned by them.” 

Immigration.—The tot nber of im: 
the year was 103,621 ; 
month of May, when 25,449 arrived. In the 
78,589 immigrants arrived, while in 1859 ther 

22. The amount of money brought by them, estimate 
at 875 per head, will reach nearly eight millions ef dollare, 


t argest number 


negroes of Alabama have 


or submit to ex- 


Free Negroes.—The free 
been warned to leave the state at once 
treme measures. The people of Maryland 
cent vote, acted differently By a vote of 2,815 
they have determined to leave the free negroes 
are 

Expulsion from Kentucky.— The Worcester Spy saye 
that John E. Kimball of Oxford, graduate of Yale Colleve 
in the class of 1858, had been employed as teacher of a 
school near Louisville,in Jefferson county, Kent cv, for 
nearly a year past, } 
son that he cast his vote f 
late election 


vad been obliged to leave for the re 


Lincoln and Har 


Yn 
se of Repr 


Slavery in Nebraska..—The Hor 
of the Territory of Nebraska, on the It 
the bill prohibiting slavery in the Territory 
thirty-five ayes to two nays 

Company [Accepted.— Vie Wurrenton (Va 
says 

* We learn that the Governor of S 
the tender of the services of Capt. Scott's Black Horse ¢ pany 
of Fauquier, Such is the reputation of this company abroad, 
that in the event of its going to South Carolina, an officer in the 
regular army has volunteered W& go along as a privat in the 
ranks.” 


ith Carolina has a ped 


Price of Slaves.—-We have been shown (says The 
Richmond Dis} atch) a private dispatch to one of our citl- 
zens, dated New Orleans, De: 
lows 


. Sth, which reads as fol. 


“Commission houses here have stopped making advances on 
negroes. There is an average decline of four hundred dollars in 
the value of negroes, compared with last scason, and the trade ig 


ill. 

The Planter’s Advocate says a,valuable yousg negro 
man was sold in Prince George's co., Va., on Monday tor 
$850, who, belore the election, we have brought 


$1,509. 
Modest Requests.—The free stutes are so accustomed 


to making concessions, that the late extraordinary de« 
mands upon their patien have excited little eur 

It should be borne in mine ywever, that at the moment 
when the most saudacio demands are being made, citi- 
zens of the free states are proscribed and outlawed ia 
nearly every slave state in the Union. The Tennessee 
] apers report, with great particularity of detail, the shock. 
ing murder of three carpenters from the North, at Friar’s 
Point, Miss., on the charge of inciting slaves to rebellion. 
There was no trial, no evidence, simply an accusation, 
which was followed by summary executior Mr AHL 
surritt of Cleveland, brother of Elihu Burritt, a quiet and 
inoffensive old gentleman, was, upon a frivolous charge, 
banished from Louisiana on the 4th inst., his housckerper 
having been detected in a correspondence with The Bos- 
Scarcely a Southern paper is is- 
sued which does not give accounts of similar persecation, 
for which the citizens of the free states have no means 
of redress. Yet we are told, even in Massachusetts, that 
the safeguards which have been thrown round the per- 
senal liberty of our citizens at home should be 
- S} v 


} 





Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, pastor of the Third Reformed 
Presbyterian church in Twenty-third street m thr citys 
will repeat, by special request, in Dr. Cheever’s churchs 
in reply to Rev. 1. S§. Van 


in*tituen of 


his recent admirable sermon 
Dyke's late 


siavery 


discourse vindicating the 





speciine nof a new househok! articie 
for making bread, tea 
Dr. Hayes, State Assayer 


We have seen a 
called “Concentrated Leaven, : 
cakes, and all kinds of pastry. 
of Massachusetts, has analyzed it, and pronounced upog 
its purity; and some of our friends bear witness to its 
etlicacy. 
Works, Boston, 


It is manufactured at the Shawmut Cienmy al 


The Journal of the American Temperance Union 
for January contains several important anewers to ine 
quiries relating to the working of the lice ae system in 
the state—worthy the attention of the Legislature. It 
has a good hit also at liquor dealers, on the subject of se- 
This valuable publication should have extensive 





cession. 
patronage 





For the Toilet.-Messrs. Heath, Wynkoop & Co., No 
63 Liberty street, perfumers, pet up a choice selection of 
articles for the toilet, of their own manufacture, inciosed 
in a tasteful case, making a very nice present for a lady 
friend, either at the holidays or on any other occasion 


Che Independent, 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scriptiaqn,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
Jawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster's Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subseribe for The Inde- 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe ,for 
five years, and you willreceive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A HOST OF FRIENDS 


In beginning a new volume of The Independent 
this week, in handsome new type, as our readers see, 
we are happy to announce an extraordinary increase 
in our circulation, exceeding our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. We mentioned last week that we ex- 
pected to begin the year with an edition of 55,000 
gopies. But since our last issue we have received 
80 great an accession of new subscribers that the 
edition with which we go to press this week amounts 
to 64,320 copies. We hope to see this number in- 
crease steadily every week during the coming year. 
It is the aim of the conductors ef The Independent 
to makc it, not merely a good, interesting, and valua- 
ble paper, but the best weekly publication in the Uni- 
ted States, until it shall become indispensable to 
every family that knows how to read. We have good 
reason to believe that the remittances by mail 
recewed at this office on the last day of the year were 
greater than those ever receiwed in one day by any 
other American newspaper. We mention this fact 
in no spirit of boasting, but as indicating a cheering 
change in public sentiment in favor of those great 
and generous principles of Freedom which, for twelve 
years, this journal has unceasingly proclaimed. 


GOV. MORGAN'S MESSAGE. 


Tux Governor of New York has quite mistaken the 
temper of the times. In suggesting that Northern 
State Legislatures should reaftirm Southern rights, and 
repeal their own Personal Liberty Laws, and in ad- 
vising our Federal representation in Congress to aim 
at'some measures of concession for the pacification 
of the South, he runs counter not only to the prevail- 
ing tone of the Republican party, but to the tone of 
the whole North, irrespective of party. The feeling 
everywhere to-day is that expressed by our Spring- 
field correspondent—no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, no concession te the South. 

We regret the tone of the Governor's Message, but 
have strong hope that the Legislature will not Awmil- 
tate the state in this critical howr. 


A YEAR OF FAITE. 


Tne New Year opens auspiciously. The Despot- 
‘isms of the world are seemingly in the throes of dis- 
solution. The Christian Powers hold Turkey under 
‘duress, to fulfill her compact of civil equality and re- 
Jigious liberty to her subjects. China is virtually in 
the hands of the Western Allies and her own pro- 
gressive revolutionists, and whatever may be the 
final disposition of political affairs in that empire, it 
can hardly fail to include a large element of religious 
toleration, with some special facilities for the propa- 
gation of Christianty. Italy is emancipated and na- 
tionalyzed under a Constitutional government; and 
the Papacy trembles over the abyss of popular revo- 
lution, from which it is held back only by the doubt- 
ful support of France. Slavery rocks and reels with 
the premonitory symptoms of its overthrow. If we 
hold fast our faith in God, we shall see ‘“ greater 
things than these’—the Son of Man taking to Him- 
self the power over the nations. 

Even that which to the eye of sease looks dark and 
threatening, to the eye of faith is prophetic of coming 
good. Convulsions that shake and alarm the wicked, 
should invigorate the faith of the righteous. We pray 
for the coming of Christ’s kingdom, and the God of 
our salvation answers “ by terrible things in right- 
eousness.” But He is still “ the confidence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon 
the sea.” Revolutions that shake down organized 
systems of iniquity, are an answer to the prayer of 
faith. As John Foster wrote years ago: “If the 
whole, or the greater number of Christians were, with 
an earnest and unalterable resolution of each, to 
combine that heaven should not withhold one single 
influence which the utmost effort of conspiring and 
persevering supplication would obtain, it would be a 
sign that a revolution of the world was at hand.” 

The revolution of the werld is at hand. It is no 
time for timid counsels nor reactionary prayers. The 
word that speaks to us in the events of the hour, is a 
word of encouragement to faith and hope. ‘ All 
things are possible to him that believeth’’—even the 
meuntain of iniquity that darkens our Southern bor- 
der, and throws its shadow over all the land, shall be 
lifted up and cast into the midst of the sea. Have 
faith in God; have faith in prayer; have faith in 
right ;—take unto you “the whole armor of God— 
above all, the shield of Farrn—that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all—ro 
sranp.” Steadfastness in faith should characterize 
Christians at the opening of a year to be momentous 
in the history of Christ’s Kingdom among men. With 
a watchful interest in passing events, with a quick 
eye and a ready hand for the call of duty, the oppor- 
tunity for action, with steady heart and believing 
prayer, the Christian should discern the signs of the 
times. 

To this end The Independent will endeavor to con- 
tribute its part. For twelve years this journal has 
held its post for Truth, Duty, Freedom, Right. The 
days of obloquy are over. The triumph of principle 
is near. Ten years ago, when The Independent 
denounced the Fugitive-Slave law, remonstrances 
poured in from all quarters, and within a month three 
thousand subscribers dropped from our list. But five 
thousand came in to take their places ; and to-day we 
speak to nearly Srventy THovsanp, and have only words 
of hope and cheer. The night is far spent. The day 
is at bard. God bless you, reader, in this New Year, 
with a faith equal to his designs of power and merey 
for our country and the world. 











FIRMNESS OUR SAFEGUARD. 


Mr. Bucuanan has acted on the idea that in deal- 
ing with a treacherous and braggart foe, safety lies in 
cowardice. Rather, he has feigned timidity to con- 
eeal from the North his own treachery. Firmness at 
the beginning would have put a stop to all the move- 
ments of South Carolina rebellion. Firmness at the 
North will now avert from us the danger of civil 
war. A compromise to avert that danger would make 
such a war sure and terrible hereafter. The London 
Patriot thus comments on the case : 


“ There seems to be no little likelihood that this shameless 
bluster of the South will rob the North of the fruits of its hardly- 
earned victory. Before this spectre of Secession the North seems 
es and the prize for which it has been contending drops 

‘rom its paisied hand. The restoration of confidence in the com- 
tneroial world of New York seems to intimate that the dread of 
a@hy serious movement on the part of the South is rag ny but 
it is dissipated, we fear, rather by the notion that the North will 
yield some vital points, than that the South will moderate her 
claims, Should this be the issue, the consequences will be de- 

jored. The North can never rest in compromise. Had that 
nD ible, Mr. Lincoln would not have been the President- 
Elect of the United States. The battle can but be staved off by 
concession, and every year will embitter the ns of both 
arties, and render a — solution % é. Now or never 
the time, if the Union is not to be rent in pieces by furious 
civil war, There isa chance now that a firm attitude on the 
part of the great Republican party may bring the South to its 


“fought 
Battles is on the side of the 


Since The Patriot wrote, the North has recovered 
from its paralysis of fear, and is awaiting events with 
a calmness that is most impressive. Business men 


frei that they have now suffered the penalty of former 


concessions to Southern fanaticism, and that further 
concessions would only invite renewed agitation. To 
yield now, would put the North at the mercy of a 
band of desparadoes in the South, who would have 
the threat of secession always ready to enforce new 
demands by disturbing the business of the country. 


after Mr. Lincola’s inauguration business will return 
to its usual channels. 





OUR SCHOOL DRILL. 


Tue administration of our school system, b th pub- 
lic and private, calls for the serious thought of parents 
and teachers, and of all who are interested in the best 
development of the young. As to courses of educa- 
tion, modes of instruction, the proportion to be ob- 
served between the acquisition of knowledge and the 
discipline of the mental powers, and kindred topics, 
we may have something to say from time to time 
hereafter. But just now we wish to insist upon the 
thought that any system of education, to be wise, 
efficient, and truly useful, must be based upon sound 
physwological principles. The strueture of the brain 
as a physical organ, its modes of action, its normal 
capacity for work, the relation of its activity to that 
of the stomach, the heart, and other organs, and the 
peril of overstimulation, not to the brain merely but 
to all the vital functions—all this should be well un- 
derstood and carefully regarded by whoever would 
undertake the instruction of youth. 

The first and most obvious lesson of physiology is 
that a routine mode of education, measured by hours 
and lessons of equal number and length for all, is un- 
philosophical and perilous. The constitutional differ- 
ences of children ought somehow to be provided for 
in a system of education. But as such discrimination 
must be attended with difficulties in any public school 
system, the obvious rule is to fix the eourse of study 
and the number of school hours, not at the maximum 
which the most vigorous and healthy can endure, but 
rather below than above the average power of en- 
durance of the many. Yet this obvious principle is 
violated in nearly all school courses, whether publie 
or private. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his admirable volume en 
Education, recently noticed under our Editors’ Table, 
gives the following schedule of a boarding-school in 
England : 

“We recently went over a training college for young 
men—one of those instituted of late years for the purpose 
of supplying schools with well-disciplined teachers. 
Here, under official supervision, where something better 
than the judgment of private schoolmistresses might 
have been looked for, we found the daily routine to be as 
follows : 

At 6 o’clock the students are called. 

" 7 to 8, studies, 

8 to 9, Scripture reading, prayers, and breakfast. 

' 9 to 12, studies. 

12 to 14, leisure, nominally devoted to walking or other 
exercise, but often spent in study. 

1\ to 2, dinner—the meal commonly occupying twenty 
minutes, 

' 2 to 5, studies. 

5 to 6, tea and relaxation. 

6 to 834, studies. 

844 to 944, private studies in preparing leasons for the next 
day. 

" 10, to bed, 

“Thus, out of the twenty-four hours, eight are devoted 
to sleep; four and a quarter are occupied in dressing, 
prayers, meals, and the brief periods of rest accompany- 
ing them; ten and a half are given to study; and one 
and a quarter to exercise, which is optional, and often 
avoided. Not only, however, is it that the ten and a half 
hours of recognized study are frequently increased to 
eleven and a half by devoting to books the time set apart 
for exercise ; but some of the students who are not quick 
in learning, get up at four o’clock in the morning to 
prepare their lessons ; and are actually encouraged by 
their teachers to do this! The course to be passed 
through in a given time is so extensive ; the teachers, 
whose credit is at stake in getting their pupils well 
through the examinations, are so urgent; and the diffi- 
culty of satisfying the requirements is so great, that 
pupils are not uncommonly induced to spend twelve and 
thirteen hours a day in mental labor!” 


What must be the effect of such a system—we do 
not say upon some, but upon a// who are subjected 
to it? This overaction of the brain must deteriorate 
the vitality of the whole system. Says Mr. Spencer : 

“It needs no prophet to see that the bodily injury in- 
flicted must be great. As we were told by one of the 
inmates, those who arrive with fresh complexions quickly 
become blanched. Lllness is frequent ; thete are always 
some on the sick list. Failure of appetite and indigestion 
are very common. Diarrhea is a prevalent disorder: not 
uncommonly a third of the whole number of students 
suffering under it at the same time. Headache is gener- 
ally complained of; and by some is borne almost daily 
for months ; while a certain per-centage break down 
entirely and go away.” 

There is a similar system of crowding in the Normal 
School of this city. Young misses of 17 or 18, prepar- 
ing to be teachers, are so pressed with the studies 
required for examination at a given time, that many 
of them break down in health, and either fall into 
consumption or are incapacitated for any useful 
occupation. In some instances young teachers who 
for five days have the irrational confinement of six 
hours daily in the class-room, and often the cruel 
addition of one or two hours by way of peralty upon 
delinquent scholars detained after school, must go on 
Saturday to the Normal School to reeite lessons studied 
by night after the harassing and debilitating confine- 
ment of the day. 

Such violations of the laws of health and the laws 
of the mind are a moral wrong. They cannot be 
atoned for by resorting to specific courses of physical 
education as counter-stimulants. The whole system 
is wrong; and Boards of Edueation, and the public 
who choose these Boards, must look to a reform of 
the ceurse of education upon sound principles of 
Physiology. To quote again from Mr. Spencer: 

* Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the time when 
body and mind will both be adequately cared for, as a 
diffusion of the belief that the preservation of health is a 
duty. 
physical morality. Men’s habitual words and acts imply 
the idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies as 
they please. 


the effects of a conduct more or less flagitious. Though 
the evils of consequence inflicted on their dependents 


caused by crime; yet they do not think themselves in 
any degree criminal. It is true that, in any case of 
drunkenness, the viciousness of a purely bodily transgres- 
sion is recognized ; but none appear to infer that, if this 
bodily transgression is vicious, so too is every bodily trans- 
gression. The fact is, that all breaches of the laws of 
health are physical sins. When this is generally seen, 
then, and perhaps not till then, will the physical training 
of the young receive all the attention it deserves.” 


IS CONCESSION THE REMEDY FOR 
SECESSION ? 


Sovrn Carourna claims a right of seceding from 
the Union not as a revolutionary right, but as a Consti- 
tutional right. The right of revolution on the part of 
a people whose government has become destructive of 
the ends for which governments exist, and has ceased 
to protect its subjects in their inalienable rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,”—is pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, and is a 
right above all constitutions and all laws, save only 
the higher law of God. But South Carolina claims a 
right to secede at her sovereign will, as one of the 
“reserved rights’ of the states under the Federal 
Constitution. Shall that claim be recognized by the 
Government of the United States ? “Shall “we the 
people of the United States” acknowledge that when 
our fathers, “in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and their posterity, did ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America,” they did 
not establish a government, against which no citizen 
of any state can levy war and not incur the penalty of 
treason ? 

The question whether secession shall be regarded 
as a constitutional and legal proceeding, or as an 
exercise of the right of revolution, is not a question 
about words. It is nothing else than the question 
whether those inhabitants of South Carolina who 
have levied war against the United States, and have 
seized forts, arsenal, and custom-house, are liable to 
an indictment for treagem in the courts of the United 
States, or are acting under a recognized authority. 
Are “we the people of the United States,” acting 
by our constituted authorities, to deal with them as 
individual criminals attempting a revolution by in- 
surrectionary violence ; or are we to deal with them 
as subjects and soldiers of another government’ at 
war with ours? There is no middle way between 
these two. Either, on the one hand, the “ ordinance 
of secession,” being constitutional and having the 
force of law, has deprived every citizen of South 
Carolina of his citizenship in the United States, and 
has absolved him from his allegiance to the United 
States; or, on the other hand, that “ ordinance,” 
being unconstitutional, and therefore without legal 
force, must acquire validity in some other way. It 
may become valid by the consent of the other states 
given in the form of a constitutional amendment ; 
or having been established by a successful appeal to 
arms, it may be reeognized by the President and 
Senate in the form of a treaty; but till then every 
inhabitant of South Carolina is still within the juris- 
diction of the United States, and responsible to the 
Government of the Union. 








It is a question With many whether South Carolina 


If the North is firm now, there will be no fighting, and _ 





Disorders entailed by disobedience to Na- | 
ture’s dictates, they regard simply as grievances ; not as | 


and on future generatiens, are often as great as those | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


cannot be brought back, and the Union saved by 
concession. Is concession the remedy for secession ? 
Any concession whatever, if it be made as the price 
of the repeal of that ordinance of secession, wil! vir- 
tually concede the right of secession, and will inter- 
polate that right into our Federal Constitution. 
Instead of being a remedy for seeession, it will only 
aggravate the evil. Instead of healing the disease, 
concession will make that disease constitutional, 
chronic, and fatal. It were better to lose ten states, 
or fifteen, than to establish the principle that a state 
may coerce the Union by seceding or by threatening 
to secede. 


WHY SHE WENT. 


An Irishman who had left a good place, was asked 
how he came to quit so excellent afi employer. 

“Wasn't the place good, Pat, and the master kind ?” 

“Sure, the place was well enough, and the mon 
was good enough, but you see he kept a Aintin’.” 

“ Kept hinting? What did he hint, Pat?” 

“ Well, he just kept a hintin’ and a Aintin’, and you 
see I couldn’t stay with him.” 

“ But what did he hint ? 

“Well, sure, and he kept a hintin’ that I was a 
thafe, and so I quit him.” 

That is exactly the reason why South Carolina has 
quit the Union. Nobody has touched her person or 
threatened her rights. She has had a good easy 
berth ; little work and plenty of pay. But the people 
of the North kept hinting that she had a habit of 
stealing men, women, and babies, which was not 
reputable ; and that in going to Africa and stealing 
the natives for her own use, she would be no better 
than a fhafe. And so she quit! South Carolina has 
gone out of the Union to get rid of the moral senti- 
ment of the North against the crime of man-stealing. 
That is the whole story. 





MAJOR ANDERSON. 


Mr. Lincotn need not delay a moment to desig- 
nate his Secretary of War. We trust he has made 
no overtures in any quarter, that will deprive him of 
the opportunity of taking into his Cabinet Masor An- 
person of Kentucky. The decisive movement of this 
gallant officer in abandoning an exposed and unten- 
able position, and putting himself in a position to pro- 
tect and defend the property and rights of the United 
States against a treasonable assault, has sent a thrill 
of exultation through the heart of the American peo- 
ples. Patriotism, sagacity, pluck are evinced by this 
movement, and these are qualities that all true and 
brave men respect. It is all the better that Major 
Anderson acted on his own responsibility, under his 
general orders to protect the forts,—for this proves 
him self-reliant as well as brave and patriotic, cool- 
headed and resolute as well as loyal to his country, 
—equal to an emergency as well as true to his trust. 

Major Auderson enjoys the highest confidence of 
his brother officers as a man of prudence and courage, 
of military skill and scientific attainments, of incor- 
ruptible integrity and unflinching patriotism. Though 
a Kentuckian by birth, and so far Southern in his 
sympathies, he has spent so much of his life in the 
public service in different parts of the country, that 
he is truly a national man. He won honorable dis- 
tinction as a soldier in the Mexican campaign under 
General Scott. 

As an evidence of his character and standing, we 
would remind the public that when Congress appointed 
a Commission to investigate the management of the 
West Point Military Academy, Major Anderson was 
one of the two officers of the army upon that Com- 
mission; and also that he was stationed for some 
time at Trenton to superintend certain works for the 
General Government, requiring scientific skill and 
personal integrity. While in Trenton, Major Anderson 
commended himself to the good-will of the citizens by 
his modest and gentlemanly bearing. He is in every 
way competent for the post for which we respectfully 
propose his name. We hope soon to hear that Ken- 
tucky is to be represented in the Cabinet by this dis- 
tinguished son. 





THE DESOLATION IN SYRIA. 


Tar work of relief for Syria is not yet accom- 
plished. Indeed, the sternest conflict with the want 
and misery consequent upon the recent war is yet to 
come. The funds thus far sent from Europe and this 
country are already well-nigh exhausted, having been 
expended for the immediate wants of the sufferers, 
or invested in stores for the winter. But the stores 
now provided are altogether inadequate to the wants 
to be relieved, and the distributing committees upon 
the ground have hardly any funds on hand for future 
calls. The misery resulting from the Druze-Maronite 
war is on a gigantic scale, and requires extraordinary 
measures of relief. The following extract from a let- 
ter just received from Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D., at 
Beyrout, will give some idea of the appalling desolation 
of the land : 





“T can tmwuly say that never in my whole life have I had 
so little leisure for writing, or been so driven by work of 
all sorts, as during the past five or six months. Nor is 
there any prospect of release from this daily battle against 
starvation, nakedness, disease, and death amongst the 
many thousands of houseless, homeless, helpless refu- 
It is a very incorrect view to take of the present 
trouble as owing to a contest between Druzes and Mar- 
onites, It results from a general conspiracy of Moslem 
origin to destroy all who.bear the Christian name in 
Syria; and the instruments in the work have been not 
Druzes only, but Turkish Pashas, Bedouins, Koords, Me- 
tawilehs from Baalbec and Belad Beshara, and the Mos- 


gees. 


} nee ie 
| lems of the cities, and it is only lately that we have 
Few seem conscious that there is such a thing as | 


known the wide extent of the desolation. I send you a 


| copy of our second appeal to the public for additional 


aid, and, as I wrote it, you may take it as expressing my 
individual views in regard to our condition and prospects. 
Matters have not improved since, and I am now daily be- 
sieged by crowds of miserable women and children, beg- 
ging for clothes, and more earnestly still for lehafs (bed- 
covering) and beds. Ihave distributed more than four- 


| teen thousand garments—of mats, quilts, lehafs, and beds, 


I know not how many ; and yet the cry is most distress- 
ing. More than a dozen are knocking at our door this 
minute, and I write only a few lines at a time; and thus 
it is dll day and every day, and will continue to be through 
the entire winter 

“ But it is useless to attempt to give you in detail any 
adequate exposé of our enormous charity, and therefore 
I will not attempt to do it. We have divided the work 
as far as possible. Mr. Ford, vith a committee composed 
chiefly of the Messrs. Abela, have taken charge of the 
refugees south of the Damiur, including Hasbeiya, Merj 
Ayun, Tyre, ete. Mr. Calhoun has taken a large dis- 
trict, Mr. Bliss another, and the gentlemen of the three 
silk factories in the Metu have each taken districts. We 
supply them with money, clothes, etc., and they attend 
to the distribution. We have purchased $4,000 worth of 
wheat for Sidon, to be in store when navigation closes 
with that city during the stormy months. You know that 
even in the ordinary state of Sidon, there is often a fam- 
ine there at such times, and with 10,000 new mouths to 
fill, such a calamity would be certain to occur, and it 
would be awful if we did not forestall it by laying in a 
store of wheat. We have sent two expeditions to the 
Bukaa: the first distributed $1,100, the second $1,300, to 
a most miserable ‘crowd of 8,000 or 9,000 people, and 
again and again we must send, for they will either per- 
ish or flee over Lebanon to us, where there remain no 
more empty rooms to put themin. And thus we go on, 
weary every night with the work, but driven to it again 
in the morning by stern necessity. Would that truth 
would allow me to express the hope that better days are 
in sight but the contrary is the fact—the future of this 
country is utterly dark.” 


Dr. Thomson is a gentlemen whose judgment is 
reliable, and whose sound practical sense never suffers 
him to be imposed upon by misrepresentations, or 
misled as to matters of fact. He knows thoroughly 
the people of Syria, and their mode of life, and there- 
fore knows how to adapt his ministrations judiciously 
to their necessities. Mr. Calhoun and other brethren 
associated in this work of relief are also qualified by 
long residence in the country and by good practical 
judgment, to meet this emergency with wisdom and 
economy, as well as with sympathy and thoroughness. 
But the emergency is great, stupendous, appalling! 
And there can be no relief from the natural resources 
of the country, till long after spring shall have set in. 

The brethren on the ground who are giving their 
labors so earnestly and indefatigably to the ministra- 
tion of charity must not be left without means in mid- 
winter. Every steamer for three months should carry 
out large remittances to the Relief Committee at 
Beyrout. They will let the world know in good time, 
when there is no occasion for further supplies. The 
district of the Bukaa will be particularly destitute 
during the winter. This is the great plain (Hollow- 
Syria) that lies between the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon—remote from the seaboard, and acces- 
sible only over mountain paths. This region, which 
includes Baalbec, Zahleh, etc., was completely 
ravaged by the war, so far as the homes and posses- 
sions of the Christians are concerned. Either the 
destitute thousands there must be supplied from time 


to time, or they will take up their despairing march 





over Lebanon tuward the seaboard, dying by hund- 
reds on the way. We cannot leave these miserable 
people to suffer with hunger and eold, and to die with- 
out relief. Their miseries unrelieved would haunt us 
by day and by night ; their death would be a burden 
upon our consciences. We must help; we must save 
them. We urge our readers, without delay, to send 
their contributions—large or small, whatever they 
can give—to Mr. Wm. A. Booth, No. 96 Front street. 

Dr. Thomson's intimation of the threatening aspect 
of Moslem fanaticism warns us to expect new out- 
breaks in the spring. Even the presence of a Euro- 
pean army cannot restrain Moslem violence in the 
interior of the country. 





CHANGE YOUR TUNE. 


In the Memoir of Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, father of 
the editor of The Journal of Commerce, we find the 
following brief but suggestive entry from his journal : 

“ Resolved to Sing at times.” 

The good man had many hours of sober thought, 
and seasons of penitential sadness. Yet he did not 
think it becoming in a Christian always to mourn. 
He would have intervals of singing. But since the 
state of his own heart and the state of the world 
would not suffer him to rejoice always, he judiciously 
qualified his determination, and resolved to sing at 
times. We would recommend this resolution to The 
Journal of Commerce. That organ of pro-slavery 
rule-and-ruin has been so long bewailing the state of 
the country, that a change of tune would be as great 
a relief as is the shifting of a hand-organ after an 
hour's grinding of its exeerable notes. Will not The 
Journal open the new year with a solemn resolution 
“to sing at times?” 





THE CHIEF CONSPIRATOR. 


Tne proof is overwhelming that the late Secretary 
of War has been for many months in conspiracy with 
the plotters of Secession, to provide them with 
ammunitien and other resources for rebellion, at the 
expense of the United States. A gentleman familiar 
with all the details of the army, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact, that wherever a Northern officer, or a 
gentleman of known integrity and independence of 
character, was at the head of a bureau or department 
of the army, at Washington, Secretary Floyd has 
contrived to get him out of the way—urging upon one 
“leave of absence’ for a tour of observation and 
inquiry in Europe ; sending another to Japan upon a 
frivolous errand with the Japanese embassadors ; 
dispatching a third upon a needless tour of inspection 
at some distant point ; and meantime taking advantage 
of their absence to use Southern subordinates for his 
own treasonable plans. Thus it is, that without 
remonstrance in the several bureaus, and without 
suspicion on the part of the public, arms and military 
supplies have been concentrated within reach of the 
Secessionists. 

It was a part of the same deep and desperate game 
to put money into the hands of the revolutionists, as 
well as to remunerate himself in advance for his ser- 
vices to the Conspirators—and hence the stupendous 
robbery upon the securities of the General Govern- 
ment. Happily for the country this arch-villain has 
been exposed and in a measure foiled, before the con- 
summation of his plot. But is there no redress 
against him as a criminal? The Constitution provides 
that “the President, Vice-President, and all Civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, Treason, 
Bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Mr. Floyd has put himself beyond the reach of 
impeachment by resigning his office. But he is still 
‘liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law.’’ If the President 
himself had not been to so great an extent an accom- 
plice of Floyd in his criminal designs, he could be at 
once arrested for defaleation and breach of trust. 
Had he fled to England or France he could have been 
demanded under treaty stipulations. But in the 
South he defies the laws, and plots for the overthrow 
of the Government. 





THE CHINESE WAR. 


Tue Kangaroo brings news of the restoration 6f 
peace between China and the Allied Powers. The 
news comes by the way of Russia, and the brief tele- 
gram gives no intimation of the terms upon which 
peace was concluded. As the recent war was pro- 
voked by an evasion of the previous treaty on the part 
of the Chinese, the mere announcement of peace con- 
veys no very Satisfactory assurances for the future. If 
peace has béén concluded with the reigning dynasty, 
the plenipotentiaries of France and England will not 
be called at present to the difficult task of determining 
the future government of China. 

The Christian people of Great Britain, with almost 
entire unanimity, have regarded the successive wars 
of their Government with China as unjustifiable, and 
unWorthy of a Christian nation. The following para- 
graph from The Patriot represents the general Chris- 
tian feeling of England. Speaking of the capture of 
Pekin, that journal says : 


“For the great interests of the world at large, She event has 
not come a day too soon ; but we cannot reflect upon our part in 
its accomplishment with unmixed satisfaction. Divine Provi- 
dence has used us as the instruments of its all-wise purpose, but 
upon us lies the responsibility of breaking up this ancient Em- 
pire by sword and cannon. It may be we could not help our- 
selves; but we look on sadly, nevertheless, for we had fondly 
hoped we might have been the agents of effecting a peaceful and 
blessed revolution in the Flowery Land with no other instrument 
in our hands but the Bible.” 7 


If the stipulations of Lord Elgin are carried out, 
new fields will be accessible in China to the labors of 
Christian missionaries. But these must be gradually 
entered, to avoid exciting the prejudices of the people 
against foreigners. It is encouraging to know that 
the work of grace is prospering even in times of war. 

A recent letter from Rev. A. Stronach, an English 
missionary at Amoy, has the following gratifying par- 
agraph. Christian women in this country may get 
some useful hints as to female prayer-meetings : 


“Our church now numbers 217 Chinese adult members; of 
these, 143 are men, and 74 are women. They are generally, I 
trust, growing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. I like the Chinese much better than any 
other Eastern people, and rejoice in seeimg in many of our church- 
members what grace can effect in the Chinese character. The 
increase of believers goes on steadily and very encouragingly, 
and the near relationship of many of our new members to the old 
enes shows the influence which the converts exert over their re- 
lations. Husbands converted lead their wives to the Savior, and 
wives their husbands ; sons their fathers, and fathers their chil- 
dren. Besides the 217 adult church-members, 49 of their infant 
children have been baptized by us. The female members of the 
church are peculiarly zealous, and are making remarkable prog- 
ress in the Divine life. Besides attending our chapels on the 
Lord’s day, a goodly number of them meet in my house every Fri- 
day morning. First I have morniag worship with them in our 
large lower room, when I expound a chapter, sing, and pray with 
them; then they all meet in our large dining-room to attend a 
meeting which is conducted by my wife. She, during each meet- 
ing, asks three of the women to pray, and, having read and dis- 
coursed on one or two chapters of the Bible, she gets them to con- 
verse on the subjects breught before them. Often,when my wife 
has been otherwise engaged, I have conducted this meeting, and 
have been delighted with the Scriptural character of their prayers, 
and with their holy fervor and their lively fluency. The women 
have great influence in China, and we are deeply grateful to God 
for calling so many of them into the fellowship of the Gospel. We 
have other three females and a good many male applicants for 
admission into the church just now.” 





CONCILIATION, BUT NOT SUBMISSION. 


Wuetuer it is possible to conciliate the misguided 
masses of the Southern people, and so to avert the 
dangers which hang over our common country, may 
be doubted. But the duty of doing whatever can be 
righteously and reasomably dene in the way of con- 
ciliation remains, however faint the prospect of 
success. We will not undertake to say here what 
measures of conciliation are practicable aad are 
suited to the crisis. That question demands for its 
decision the wisest statesmanship as well as the 
sincerest patriotism. 

Much has been said about the repeal of “ personal 
liberty laws” in the free states as a conciliatory 
measure. It may be well for us, in every free state, 
to inquire, at such a time as this, whether there 
are, upon our statute-books, enactments designed to 
frustrate the legitimate meaning of the Constitution. 
If there are such statutes, let them be repealed ; 
and let the people say Amen without asking whether 
there is any loss of dignity in the repeal. It is not 
enough to say that a statute contrary to the Con- 
stitution is in itself without force and cannot be 
carried into effect. An unconstitutional statute— 
like that very act of Congress which in its details 
is so offensive to the sense of justice and humanity 
in these free states—may serve the purpose of 
annoyance and defiance when it serves no other 
purpose, and, if so, ought to be wiped out. But if 
statutes have been made in good faith, and in the 
exercise of a legitimate power, to remedy the defects 
of heedless and wicked legislation elsewhere, and to 
protect free subjects of the state against the unspeaka- 
ble wrong of being seized and carried into captivity, 
—let them stand, whatever may be the consequence. 
To repeal such statutes would be not forbearance 
toward the prejudices and passions of our fellow- 
citizens in other states, but treason to liberty and 
to God—not conciliation, but a base surrender of 
the highest constitutional function of the state, which 
is the protection of pers onal liberty. 

Concthation, but not subm'ss'on, is the word for 


such a time as this. 








ABOLITIONISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA. | 


Iy the very midst of the Secession movement for 
the protection of slavery, and during the session of 
the Convention which is inaugurating the new king- | 
dom of Cottonia, a highly incendiary document has 
been brought forward in the unexpired Legislature of | 
the State, asserting that negroes are men, having per- 
sonal and civil rights which white men even in Cot- 
tonia are bound to respect. It appears that in the | 
state of South Carolina there are nearly ten thousand 
free negroes, of whom a large proportion are in the 
city of Charleston. A bill was introduced providing 
that, after the first day of Jauuary, 1862, all free per- 
sons of color within the state should be declared to 
be slaves to ail intents and purposes. The subject 
was referred to a Special Committee, who not only 
reported adversely to the measure, but condemned it 
in strong terms as unwise, unjust, and inhuman. 
According to this report, the free negroes of South 
Carolina are thrifty, orderly, and well-disposed ; they 
own a large amount of property, both real and per- 
sonal; and many of them are owners of slaves. 
This last relation, we suppose, arises out of the pecu- 
liar legislation of the slave-code. As the children of 
a slave-mother are held to be slaves, and as it is for- 
bidden to emancipate her upon the soil, the husband 
and father, if a free negro, must himself become the 
owner of his wife and children, as the only way of 
preserving them from perpetual slavery to others. 
Thus many a free negro at the South becomes legally 
a slaveholder, in order to defend his own wife and 
children from the grasp of white slaveholders. The 
only incident of slavery which the wife and children 
experience in such a case, is the liability of being 
seized and sold for the debts of the head of the family, 
or after his decease of being disposed of as slaves 
under the law of the state. The report speaks of 
these free negroes in the following terms : 

“These people have not migrated to our shores, says the Com- 
mittee, and settled among us; but were born here, and reared in 
our midst. The ancestors of many were manumitted by our an- 
cestors, as reward for their fidelity and loyalty. Some were 
emancipated in our own time, and, indeed, there are cases of those 
who were purchased and manumitted by our Legislature ; and 
there lives, at this time, one remarkable proof of this statement 
in the person of Peter Desverneys, who, for his fidelity and loy- 
alty to the state, was purchased, manumitted, and now enjoys the 
privilege of a place on our pension-roll, and is the recipient of 
one of the largest pensions on that roll. Shall we, then, punish 
them for no other fault than being in a condition in which they 
have been placed by our ancestors and ourselves? Would this 
be just ?—would it be honorable ?” 

It appears that a number of the leading citizens of 
Charleston remonstrated against the proposed meas- 
ure as one of “ injustice and cruelty.” 

The Report of the Committee sets forth * 
practical difficulties ” 
which are profoundly suggestive. 
mittee : 


) 


certain 
in the way of this measure, 
Says the Com- 


‘From the report of the city assessor of Charleston, we find 
that the free persons of color in that city now own 
Real property in Charleston proper for assessment, at 
Slaves at a fair valuation. . $64.02 . . 
To this may be added property not reached by taxa- 

tion, including choses in action, etc., etc... sean 


$761,870 
300,000 
500,000 


and ahalf. On this property, together with the capitation tax, 
it will appear that, to the city alone, they pay a tax of $21,109 18. 

“By the Controller-General’s report it will moreover appear 
that they pay a further tax of four thousand three hundred and 
eighty dollars, and taking the assessed value of their real estate, 
as in the city, at seventeen cents ad valorem, they pay a tax on 
real estate of one thousand two hundred and ninety-five dollars, 
and a tax on slaves of three hundred and sixty-five, thus making 
an aggregate of taxes to the city and state amounting to twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and nine dollarsand eighteen cents. 
This statement shows that in the event of the passage of thjg bill, 
the public revenue will be diminished, in Charleston alone;to the 
amount of twenty-seven thousand two hundred and nine dollars 
and eighteen cents, which must be supplied by an additional 
taxation on the white population to that amount. 

“But this view sinks into insignificance on consideration of 
the question, What will become of the one million and a half of 
property which belongs to them in Charleston alone, to say noth- 
ing of their property elsewhere in the state? Can it enter into 
the mind of any Carolina legislator, to confiscate this property 
and put it into the treasury? We forbear to consider anything 
so full of injustice and wickedness. Whilst we are battling for 
our rights, liberties, and institutions, can we expect the smiles 
and countenance of the Arbiter of all events, when we make war 
on the impotent and unprotected, enslave them against all jus- 
tice,and rob them of the property acquired by their own honest 
toil and industry, under your former protection and sense of 
justice? 

‘** God forbid that this legislature could tolerate such a sentiment 
—forbid it humanity—condemn it enlightened legislation.” 

What a pregnant comment is this upon the alleged 
inferiority of the negro and the vaunted horrors of 
emancipation. How often we have been told that the 
negro is inferior in capacity to the white man ; that he 
is by nature indolent and shiftless ; that he will work 
only under the vigilant eye of the overseer; that he 
cannot be trusted with freedom ; that his presence as 
a freeman would be dangerous to the white popula- 
tion. Yet here are nearly 10,000 free negroes—the 
majority of whom are manumitted slaves—owning 
collectively property to the amount of a million and a 
half of dollars, paying in the city of Charleston alone 
a tax of more than $27,000 per annum, a thrifty, use- 
ful class of citizens, because they are free. All the 
threadbare arguments against emancipation are rent 
asunder by this one weighty fact. 

But the report of the Committee contains a most 
decisive argument against slavery itself. Speaking of 
the proposal to confiscate the property of these free 
negroes, the Committee say, ‘‘ We forbear to consider 
anything so full of injustice and wickedness. While 
we are battling for our rights, liberties, and institu- 
tions, can we expectthe smile and countenance of the 
Arbiter of all events, when we make war on the im- 
potent and unprotected, enslave them against all jus- 
tice, and rob them of the property acquired by their 
own honest toil and industry?” Is not this an incen- 
diary appeal for the rights ofmen as men, irrespective 
of their antecedents or the accidents of condition ? 
To take from free negroes their property is an act of 
“injustice and cruelty” not even to be thought of. 
What then is it to deprive a man of his right in him- 
self, in his own labor, and the fruits of his own indus- 
try? What is it to “confiscate” the sacred rights of 
the family, and to make merchandise of men, women, 
and children? Is there no injustice or cruelty here, 
that men should shrink from before the Arbiter of all 
events ? 

It is “against all justice to make war upon the im- 
potent and unprotected to enslave them.’ The weak 
and defenseless condition of the African, therefore, 
instead of being, as sometimes urged, a reason for 
placing him under a master, is the very argument 
against enslaving him. To enslave such an impotent 
and unprotected people, by the mere law of the 
strongest, would be “against all justice,’ and could 
never have the countenance of a just and righteous 
God. Moreover, the very argument which was 
so often urged by the fathers of the Revolution, 
against slavery and the slave-trade—that it was in- 
consistent and inhuman for them to deprive others of 
the liberty they demanded for themselves—is here put 
with a force that commends it to every unperverted 
conscience. What a protest is this report against the 
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injustice and cruelty of that system of slavery to up- 
hold which South Carolina secedes from the Union! 
And what inflammatory abolitionism is this to utter, 
where even walls have ears, and every slave-cabin is 
now a secret conclave of insurrection ! 





THE GOSPEL IN ITALY. 


Tue avidity with which the people of Naples pur- 
chase copies of the Bible and of Protestant books, is 
a striking illustration of the hunger of the soul after 
knowledge and truth. A correspondent of The News 
of the Churches gives the fallowing encouraging 
facts : 

“In Tuscany and Piedmont, the demand for Bibles on the 
part of the native booksellers, has been very small indeed. Here, 
on the contrary, the booksellers have bought up whole cases of 
Bibles at a time, and employ agents with barrows to hawk them 
through the streets. In walking down the Toledo yesterday I 
saw several of these barrows surrounded by purchasers ; and on 
every book-stand, whether belonging to colporters or others, Bi- 
bles were exposed for sale. In the villages round the city the 
colporters have also met with ready sale. They tell me, however, 
that the demand for religious books, such as the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ ‘Father Clement,’ the ‘ Protestant Catechism,’ ‘ Dif- 
ference between Romanism and Protestantism,’ etc., etc., are 
more eagerly bought up than the Bible, which constitutes 
another striking difference between the population of Naples and 
that of Northern Italy.” 

How important it is that Christians in America 
should arouse to the duty and the privilege of giving 
the Gospel to Italy. Not Bibles alone, but all truly 
good books in the Italian language, can find a market. 
The following letter, just received from our Italian 
Correspondent, shows how wide and various is the 
preparation of the Waldensian Church for the work 
of evangelizing Italy : 


DecemsBer 12, 1860 
To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

GENTLEMEN : I have spoken in a former letter of the 
Waldensian Church generally as an evangelizing agency 
inItaly. In order to show how efficient that body is, and 
can be made, if properly sustained, to spread the Gospel 
of Christ in the Italian peninsula, I wish now to say a 
few words of the different means it possesses of carrying 
on the good work. 

1. The Theological School. No one at all acquainted with 
the real wants of Italy will! hesitate to acknowledge that 
one of its most pressing wants is a well-educated and 
theologically trained ministry. Of speakers you can find 
plenty in this country, for speaking isa natural gift among 
the Italians. Their language is beautiful, harmonious, 
and so pleasing to hear, that many do not care for putting, 
or, if listeners, for finding, any thought in it. Yet, not 
speakers merely, but teachers, are needed in Italy—men 
who have first learned, and digested their learning, and 
are able to impart it to others. Such men, ezceptis cz- 
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To prepare such men is the great object of the Walden 
sian school of theology. It was established a few years 
ago in the heart of the valleys, but when, by the wonderful 
doings of God, the whole Italy was thrown open to the 
Gospel, the Synod, by a unanimous and enthusiastic vote 
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3, The Bible Society for Italy. This Society 
not a church institution, was founded some five 
ago, mainly by members and friends of the Waldensian 
Church. Owing to the extended operations of the British 
Bible Society on the one hand, and to its want of means 
on the other, it has done little as yet, though it employ: 
colporters and in different ways disseminates the Scri 
tures. It has, however, taken some time ago a very bold 
step. The Sardinian law—a remnant of the old times— 
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A Hixt.—Our good friend, the reader of 
lines, have you a copy of Webster's Dictionary 
not, send to The Independent the names of five nev 
subscribers for one year, or one new subscriber 
five years, with Ten Dollars, and you shall receive th 
splendid dictionary as a gift—at the mere cost 
speaking to a few of your friends. 





A Trxt ror tue Presipent’s Fast Day.—In consid 
eration of the fact that the misguided and disastrous 
administration of President Buchanan is about to ter 
minate with an epileptic convulsion of the country, 
and that the 4th of January, just two calendar 
months before the expiration of his term of office, is 
appointed for a national fast day, an Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut, we are told, has suggested as a text for 
sermons on that day, Matt. xvii. 21, *‘ This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” 





How to Get a Bravtirut Boox ror Notnine.—One 
of the most valuable and useful works which any 

body can possess is a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, and anybody can possess it by sending to 
The Independent the names of five new subscribers 
for one year, or one new subscriber for five years 
with Ten Dollars inclosed. It will be sent by express 
to any address. Who accepts this proposition : 





Mr. Bayarp Tavior.—We call attention to the 
announcement that Mr. Bayard Taylor is to deliver 
his- instructive lecture on Man and Climate at the 
Broadway Tabernacle church, next Monday eveamg, 
to be followed by a course upon @ variety of topics 


——_ = 


LATEST NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 


The screw steamer North American, from Liverpool via. Lon 
donderry, Dec. 2ist, arrived at Portland on Monday. The negotia- 
tions for the evacuation of Gaeta having failed, its bombardment 
would recommence on the 19th inst. 

The distress at Coventry is such that 40,000 weavers are actu- 
ally starving. 

France.—The Moniteur says that the Emperor bas decided 
that from January next, and by way of reciprocity, Englishmen 
visiting France shall be permitted to enter and travel through 
the country without passports. . 

The President’s Message.—The Times says the messag’ 
is an evasion of all responsibility, and contrasts the Presidents 
timid policy with the bold course of Jackson. : 

The Globe says the message is in fact an appe® 
to make concessions to the South. 

China.—On the afternoon of the 15th of December, just ao me 
English Cabinet was on the point of separating, they Se ee 
telegram from St. Petersburg, announcing that intelligen em- 
Pekin, the 9th of November, had reached the Russiee and the 
ment, that peace was concluded on the 26th of re? vember the 
ratifications exchanged ; and that on the 5th of ° > ected tan 
allied forces evacuated Pekin, and the Emperor 95 ¢X1 
mediately to return to his capital. unfavorable account 


India.—The Bombay Gazette gives #2 WO tented, and 
att yy ag ——— end are not to be trusted, 
rea ine whe ES a  teok tT ehpatistied with the Gov- 
and the whole population is bitterly dissa Oe ee coven 
ernment that has imposed the income tax. 7 
thousand natives had assembled and publicly torn up os - 
t e r, At Bombay a popular demonstration had been m a 
agaioss the tax. The Bombay Gazette says it wants little now 
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entirely stop the collection of the tax. 
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Worthy.—Doctor Henry of New York City contin- , 
Diseases of the 


MONEY MAKES BUCHANAN GO. 


When “J. B.” took the reins of Government, we had 
an overflowing treasury, and a demand for our securities 
poth at home and abroad. Now we are bankrupt. Our 
financial condition is worse than that of the Fejee Islands. 
Austria, bankrupt as she is, can borrow money to-day at 
a lower rate of interest than the United States. The 
recent illustrations of our beggarly condition should 
cause every American to hide his head with shame. Has 
it {come to this, that our Government must get down on 
its knees and beg money of our capitalists at TWELVE 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM, and even at that rate fail of 
sticcess 7 

It is not generally known that the recent loan of 
%5,000,000 could not have been negotiated at any rate of 
interest whatever had not the traitor at the head of the 


Republic, James Buchanan, “caved in.” He was told 
very plainly by our moneyed men in Wall street that he 
could have the money if he (“J. B.”) would “sustain 
the Government and execute the laws,” but not a dollar 
on any other terms—except by the Shylocks, at 36 per 
cent. perannum. At the last moment he yielded rather 
than carry off a greater load of disgrace from the Presi- 
dential chair. This is the secret of his firmness (!) in 
regard to Major Anderson. Hail Columbia! 


Kansas to be Starved Out.—General Harney has made 
an official report to the effect, that the supplies sent to the starv- 
ing people of Kansas, are used to support bands of abolition ma- 
rauders. Of course, this is known to be untrue, and it is of no 
consequence whether Harney has been imposed upon by others, or 
whether his report is the ofizinal production of his own brutality. 

We are enabled to state, upon positive information, that the 
Disunion plotters in this city, who know that their friends in Mis- 
souri are headed off in carrying that state into nullification by the 
position of Kansas in her rear, have conceived the idea that the 
people of that territory may be so thinned by the famine, as to 
be wiped out by a border ruffian invasion next spring. This re- 
port of Gen. Harney chimes in with this policy. It is hoped that 
it wil prevent supplies being sent into Kansas. Nothing is too 
wicked for these men. The starvation of women and children 
does not effeet their sensibilities at all. Why should it? They 
are the same men who contributed money four years ago to over- 
run Kansas with cut-throaits. 

We repeat it, that Kansas is a point now of special assault, and 
must be defended, not with arms, but with bread. The glorious 
population now on its soil must be sustained there. If thecharity 
of some is cut off by reliance npon such reports as those of Judge 
Williams and General Harney, the charity of others must be 
doubled, and quadrupled. Kansas must be saved.—Nationa!l 
Republre an, 











NOTICES.  }}— 
UP-TOWN LECTURES 


AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 


CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 





AND THIRTY-FOURTH STREET. 


lst. By Bayard Taylor, on ‘“* Man and Climate,” Jan. 7th. 

2d, By J. P. Thompson, 1).D., “* Algernon Sidney, the Apostle 
and Magtyr of Popular Liberty,” Jan. 21st. 

3d. By Geo. W. Curtis, “ The Policy of Honesty,” Jan. 28th. 

ith. By T. L. Cuyler, D.D., ‘ The Orator of Nature,” Feb. 11th. 

5th. By Dr. J. G. Holland, “‘ Self-Help,” Feb, 18th. 


Tickets for the Course, $1 ; single lecture, 25 cents, To be had 
of Samuel Holmes, No. 4 Beekman st., and 8. W. Benedict, in 
Broadway, opposite the church. 631* 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, PASTOR. 

All the pews in this Church will be offered for sale to the high- 
est bidder, for ene year,on Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, 1861, com- 
mencing at 73g o’clock. No postponement on account of the 
Weather. 631 


MARRIED. 


BARNES—PECK—In Burlington, Ct., Dec. 19th, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by Rev. Geo. A.*Miller, Mr. Elbert 
O. Barnes of Canton to Miss Rosie E. Peck of Burlington. 

WOODHALL—FISH—On Tuesday, January Ist, at the Con- 
gregational church, Mystic Bridge, (t., by Rev. W. 8S. Long, 
Caleb S. Woodhall of Brooklyn to Fanny D., youngest daughter 
of Hon. Asa Fish of Mystic Bridge. 

WHITNEY—GURLEY—At Strongsville, Ohio, on the 20th 
inst., by Rev. O. W. White, Mr. Jubil Whitney of Strongsville to 
Mrs. Betsey Gurley of Cleveland. 

ELLIOTT—THOMPSON—In East Windsor, Ct., Nov. 29th, by 
Rey. T. E. Munson, Rev. John E. Elliott of New London, Ct., to 
Mary C. Thompson of East Windsor. 


DIED. 


CURTIS—At Woodstock, Ct., Dec. 5, 1860, Mrs. Anna C. Curtis, 
wife of Rev. Jonathan Curtis, aged 63 years. 

Mrs. Curtis was, for twenty-five years before her marriage, an 
eminently successful teacher in some of the first seminaries of 
New England. Hundreds of devoted females in this country, 
and many on missionary ground, owe to her their training for 
usefulness. Her works do follow her. 

DWIGHT—In Constantinople, Turkey, Nov. 16th, Mary L., 
wife of Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, missionary of the American Board 
in Turkey, aged 49. 

HARTWELL—In Perry, Ohio, Nov. 2ist, Rev. Jesse Hartwell, 
4 native of Charlemont, aged 89 years9 months. He was or- 
@mined as a minister at Sandisfield, in 1800, where he labored 
twenty-seven years, when he removed West. 

HAWLEY—In Chicago, Dec. 4th, Thirza M., wife of William 
A. Hawley of The Chicago Journal, and formerly of The North- 
ampton Gazette, and daughter of Joel Miller of Agawam, Mass., 
aged 45. 

CURTIS—In South Woodstock, Ct., Dec. 5th, Anne C., wife of 
Rev. Jonathan Curtis, aged 63. 

Congrezational Journal, N. H., please copy. 

PARSONS—In Wiscasset, Me., Dec. 14, 1860, Jotham Parsons, 
aged 77 years and 8 months, late of the firm of C. H. Parsons & 
Co. of this city. 

BOTSFORD—In this city, suddenly, on Monday morning, Dec. 
3ist, Rev. Eli C, Botsford, aged 32, pastor of the Yorkville Pres- 
byterian church, 0.-S. He was a graduate of Union College and 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and has been taken away 
much lamemted, after a brief but very successful ministry of 
seven years. He was one of the foremost to repel the pro-slav- 
ery heresy which is, unfortunately, too much countenanced in 
that denomination. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 




















OF NEW YORK, 


CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 


No. 7 NASSAU STREET. 


DIRECTORS: 


President Bank of the Republic. 
President Continental Bank. 
Banker. 
Vice-Pres. Del. & Hud. Canal Co. 
Cashier Newark Banking Co. 
Firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
' Thos. Rigney & Co. 

Wm. Agnew & Sons. 
Bucklin & Crane. 
W. W. Wright & Co. 
Allen, McLean & Bulkley. 
Geo. Opdyke & Co. 
E. V. Haughwout & Co. 
Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
‘ W. Wilkens & Co., " 
. Merchant. 

Corner 5th avenue and 23d street. 
. Commercial Agency. 
.. Park Place. 


JAMES T. SOUTTER 
WM. T. HOOKER 
WM. M. VERMILYE. 
ROBT, SOUTTER.. 
CHAS. G. ROCK WOOD 
MINOT C, MORGAN.... 
THOMAS RIGNEY 
JOHN T. AGNEW. 
JOHN J. CRANE... - 
WM. W. WRIGHT....... 
WILLIAM ALLEN....... i 
GEO. OPDYKE....... ’ 
B. V. HAUGHWOUT ... 
WM. TAYLOR HALL. 
WM. WILKENS....... 
E. T. H. GIBSON...... 
W. H. PECKHAM.. 
FRANCIS W. TAPPAN 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD. 
JAMES W. HALSTED Guardian Life Ins. Co. 
FREDERIC W. MACY Goodhue Ins, Co. 
JAMES W. HALSTED, Prevwident. 
I, SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 

HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 

JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 

GEO. W. FARLEE, Counselor. 


R. F. HALSTED, M.D., apa: :, 
W. E. VERMILYE, M.D., } Medical Examiners. 


Policies issued on the Mutaal planin allthe varions 
forms, including 


Policies to Mercantile Firms, Viz. : 

To the Junior Partners outhe Life ofthe Member who 
furnishes the Capital, or the one whose business 
abilities and extended acquaintance are relied upon 
for the continuance of the business. 

Policies Granted to Churches on the Life of their 
Minister, for the benefit of bis Family. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED EVERY 
YEARS. 
Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Annu- 
ally, or Annually, in Advance. 
AGENTS FOR THIS CITY. 


N.B.—Meney to Loan on Bond and Mortgage to 
Responsible Parties on first-class Improved Real 
Estate. 


THREE 


WANTED 


es 
New York, December 6, 1866. 
Mr. Witiiam P. HALstep, 
Agent of the Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
Dear Sir 

In acknowledging the receipt of Five Thousand Dollars on the 
Policy of Insurance issued by the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
Pany on the life of my husband, I wish to express to you the deep 
and heartfelt gratitude I have for the kind interest you have 
taken in my behalf. 

As I realized so smal! an amount from the sale of my husband’s 
effects, I have reason to be doubly thankful to you for your in- 
ptrumentality in having induced him to make this provision for 
myself and child, which has enabled me to prevent the sacrifice 
of our interest in the gymnasium so recently established by 
him, and to which we now look for our chief support. 

MI regret having heard a report that the Company refused the 
payment of the insurance in consequence of my husband “ hav- 
ing been warned not to venture into the water ;” the honorable 
yaanner in which the claim was paid is sufficient refutation of 
Buch an untrue and foolish statement. Again thanking you for 
your kindaess, I remain 
Your friend, 

MARY J. RATZ. 

P. S.—My brother, Mr. Skelly, No. 280 Greenwich street, joins 
me in thanking you, and desires you to call at his office at your 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS withou! 
any lability whatever. E 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a participa- 
tion in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, @ liberal discount will be made from 


rd rates. 
the standa DIRECTORS. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
7Z@PHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
EZRA P. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Ce. 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A. FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street, 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN C. MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson. 

WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 

GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 610-635 











Office, No. 92 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
NOTE.—This is the only Company in America 


that combines all the advantages of the ** Stock” 
and “ Mutual” plan. 


ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONG THE POLICY- 
HOLDERS ALONE, 


DIRECTORS. 


Francis B. Cooley, 
Henry H. Hyde, 
James Lenox Kennedy. 
E. Spencer Miller, 
James M. Halsted, 
John Auchincloss, 
Thos. S. Young, 

Henry M. Alexander, 
Geo. T. Adee, 

Moses A. Hoppock, 
Geo. D, Morgan, 
Bennington F. Randolph, 
Thos. A. Cummins, 
Wm. T. Blodgett, 
Dwight Townsend, 
Robert Bliss, 

Geo. Talbot Olyphant, 
Henry Day, 

Alanson Trask, 

H. V. Butler, 

Daniel D. Lord, 

Edw. W. Lambert, M.D., 
FE, J. Hawley, 

Alex. Young, 


Charles J. Martin, 

Henry A. Hurlbut, 

John Slade, 

Wayman Crow, 

Hon. William C. Alexander, 
James Low, 

Geo. H, Stuart, 

Wm. G. Lambert, 

John T. Moore, 

Henry B. Hyde, 

William Walker, 

Henry Young, 

Irad Hawley, 

James M. Beebe, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 

Benj. E. Bates, 

Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, 
Hon. S. Dudley Gregory, 
Thos, U. Smith, 

Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 
Solomon R. Spaulding, 
Hon. Henry J. Gardner, 
Henry S. Terbell, 

Wilmot Williams, Sam’! Frothingham, Jr., 
Peter McMartin, Jose F. Navarro. 

Hon. WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 

Epmunp C. Fisuer, Secretary. Groror W. Parties, Actuary, 


Policies granted in all the most approved plans. 
Dividends every Five years. 
Parties intending te assure their lives may find it 
te their decided advantago te send for the documents 
of this Society. ‘ 
Agents wanted in this city and thronghout the 
United States. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO THE CLERGY. 
Chicage Agency, 
LUTHER HAVEN & CO,, 92 LAKE STREET. 
Cincinnati Agency, 
FRANCIS W. MILLER, 65 WEST THIRD STREET. 
St. Louis Agency, 


&. A, RANLETT, OFFICE PERPETUAL INS. CO. 
627-653 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


(NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. beg 
to state that, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewing- 
Machines, the public shall have the benefit of the decisions of the 
United States Courts in favor of their patents. This reduc- 
tion is made in the belief that they will hereafter have no litiga- 
tion expenses in defense of their rights. The Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-Machines will now be sold at rates that will pay fair 
profits on the capital invested, cost of manufacture, and expense 
of making sales—such prices as will enable the Company, as 
heretofore, to sell first-class Machines, and warrant theminevery 
partioular, 

They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by a 
Sewing-Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress-Makers, 
Corset-Makers, Gaiter-Fitters, Shoe-Binders, Vest-Makers, and 
Tailors generally. 

(Gg Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 


OFFICE No. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SEND FORA CIRCULAR. 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
538 RROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
ehines are protected against infringements or Htigatien. 
FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little more than half as much thread or 
silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 
FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use ? and if best adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 


631tf 





No, 


FACT No, 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above FAcTS. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No, 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American knstitute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhib®ed in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
PACT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 

N. B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 631tf 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


(LYMAN BAIRD, 





L. D. OLMSTED;) 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their gervices to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 





a 777 convenience, as he wishes to insure his life. M.J.R, 
om] t 





THE INDE 





ues to be successfully on all Nerves or 
Skin, at his office, No. 109 Waverley place. If by letter inclose a 
stamp for return postage. 631* 





NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Breadway, N. Y¥. 





The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of Ex1as Hows, Jz., and the Grovsa & Baxur S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES, 
The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover 
& Baker stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 


as unnecessary aa it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 

must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 

Baxksz stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 

umier our patents and those of Eras Hows, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. CO.; 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches | pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 





A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 


ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


New Yor. 631tf 





THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this‘object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CQO., 
No. 500 Broadway, 


SINGER'S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooktyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 


63in€ NEW YORK. 





ducted from the price in case of a purchase. : 
I, M. SINGER & CO., 
631tf No. 458 Broadway. 


Furniture!! Furniture!!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerly H. P. DEGRAAF,) 


NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 

This establishment is six stories in hight, and extends 242 feet 

through to No. 65 Christie street, making it one of the 
LARGEST FURNITURE HOOGSES 
in the United States. They are prepared to offer great induce- 
ments to the Wholesale Trade, for Cash or Time. Their stock 
consists in part of ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Also, Cane and Wood Seat-work, all qualities ; Hair, Husk, and 
Spring Mattresses, a large stock ; Enameled Chamber Furniture, 
in seta, from $22 to $100. Jenny Lind and Extension Post Bed- 
steads, 5 feet wide. ‘heir facilities for manufacturing defy com- 
petition. 

{ce All work guaranteed as represented.“W& No goods re- 
tailed on time. 619-631 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMEC SOAP, 
FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 

In 75B. Boxeg, 100 Pieces. 

J. C. HULL’S SONS, 
No. 32 Park row, N. Y. 

FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 


The Clergy supplied at a discount. 
607-658 KELLOGG, No. 381 Canal street. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


PARIAN STATUARY, 
ELABORATE PARIAN VASES; 
RICH CUT GLASS, 
TABLE CUTLERY; 
ETC., ETC. 








FOR 


621-637 








At the 


Brooklyn China Warehouse, 


NOS, 238 AND 240 FULTON STREET. 
628-634 OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No.139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure, 


careful cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE, 





Sample Shirts made on application. 592-643 
Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consump- 

tron, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 

Catarrh, Clear and give Strength 

to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 

Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 











mail. 616-067 


Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- | 


PENDENT. 
PATENT MIOA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 





THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzzp on Fiat, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lara: 
prorit, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 


for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


” Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 
613-39teow 


Fall Boots and Shoes 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


AT 


MODERATE PRICES. 
WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P. S.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 631tt 


The South Will Not Secede. 


HARRINGTON demands all their Cotton for the 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPAXY. 


Housekeepers require it 
FOR CARPET LINING. 
Hotel-Keepers require it 
FOR BED COMFORTABLES. 
Upholsterers require it 
FOR STOCK IN TRADE. 
Merchants require 


TTON BATTS FOR THE MARKET. 
EVERY MERCHANT, UPHOLSTERER, HOTEL- 
KEEPER, AND HOUSEKEEPER 
USE NO OTHER, 
BUY NO OTHER, 
OR SELL NO OTHER THAN 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT CARPET LINING, MAMMOTH COTTON 
BATTING, AND BED COMFORTABLES, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 


J. RB. Harrington, 


PATENTEE AND AGENT FOR THE 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY, 
Office and Warerooms, No. 440 Pearl street, N. Y. 














N. B.—We particularly call attention to our Bed Comfortables, 
which we sell at the following low prices according to size and 
quality, viz., $9, $10, $13, $14, $18, and $24 per dozen. Mer- 
chants will do well to call and examine before purchasing else- 
where. 630tf 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 631tf 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR FALL TRADE, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Goods sold in the Retail Department for Cash only, and at 
uniform prices. 








Velvet Carpets..... ....from $1 25 to $1 50 
Tapestry " .. from 874 to 1 00 
Brussels " from 1 12%to 1 37% 
Three-ply ' ...- from 90 to 110 
Super ....from 62% to 75 
Fine Ingrain C from 50 to 60 
Common Ingrain Carpets, cotton and wool 30 37% 
Venetians, all widths and qualities. Oil-Cloths, various 


widths, that are well-seasoned. Hearth-Rugs, Door-Mats, Stair- 

Rods, 6-4 to 16-4 Druggets, Table and Piano-Covers, Mattings, 

ete. Church Carpets made to order. 

GEO. E. L. HYATT, 

No. 273 Canal, through to 31 Howard st., 
between Broadway and Elm st., N. Y. 


New American Watch. 


619-8teow 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also heen our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, af accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 

For tHe AMERICAN Watcu ComMPANY OF WALTHAM, Mags. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 

No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen's 
FURNISHING GOODS 


AND 


WINTER HOSIERY, 
IN SILK, MERINO, AND LAMB’S-WOOL, 
OF THE BEST QUALITIES. 
With the most recent styles of 
SCARFS, TIES, GLOVES, DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 
SHIRTS made to order from Measure. 


F. C. KEMPTON, 


(Successor to JOHN M. DAVIES & CO.,) 
No. 106 William st., cor. John st., N. Y. 


618-643 





621-633 


$100,000 
FURNITURE 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DECLINE IN OUR SOUTHERN 
WHOLESALE TRADE, leaving us an immense surplus stock on 
hand, we have concluded to offer the whole 

AT RETAIL! AT COST!! 
FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS, 


At either of our three stores, No. 87 BOWERY, No. 462 PEARL 
ST., and No. 141 BOWERY. 629-631 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER 
This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
superior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
almost miraculous cures which it has performed lead us to be- 
Heve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must,to @ great extent, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds of the day. We recommend 
those of our readers who may be suffering from genera! debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is presoribed, 
to give itatrial. See advertisement iu another column. 
599-26teow 
THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED STYLES 


Wedding-Cards 


Engraved and Printed in a Superior Manner by 
HYATT; 
Cor. of Maiden lane and Broadway. 


Fine Tea-Trays, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, STEEL FIRE SETS, 
POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY, 

In great variety, at the 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORE 
Of WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 








626-633 








KATES 


Of all kinds from 25 cents to 25 dollars. Everything in the 
skating line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tastes, and 
purses. 


CONOVER & WALKER, Hardware Dealers, 
No. 474 Broadway, between Grand and Broome sts. 





“ That trouble in my Throat, (for which the 
BROWN'S * Troches’ are a specific,) having made me often 
a mere whisperer.” 
TROCHES N. P. WILLIS. 
*“T recommend their use to Pusiic Speakers.” 
BROWN'S REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for 
TROCHES | Hoarsenees.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BROWN’S ‘* Almost instant relief in the distressing labor 
of breathing peculiar to Astuma.” 
TROCHES REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
“ Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
BROWN’S DB. A. A. HAYES, 
Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES;| “A simple and pleasant combination for 
Covens, etc.” 
BROWN’S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston, 
TROCHES)| “ Beneficial in Broxcnitis.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“T have proved them excellent for Wuoor1na- 
TROCHES | Coven.” 
REV. H. VW. WARREN, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
TROCHES | ing from Cop.” 
REV. 8S. J. P. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’'S St. Louis. 
“ Errxctva. in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES | tation of the Throat, so common with Srzaceas 
and Sincens.” 
BROWN’S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES os Southern 
BROWN’S “Great benefit when taken before and after 
preaching, as prevent Hoarseness. From ,) 
TROCHES | their past effect, I think they will be of perma- 
nent advantage to me.” 
BROWN’S REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M. 
TROOHES| EH seis oy sit Dresgae 8 TWENEY FIVE 
y - 
CENTS A BOX."@a 
623-13tcow 


Qut-o -towa orders attended to carefully. 629-633 


THE TRIBUNE 
FOR 1861. 


Prospectus. 


THE \ EEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXthvolume. During 
the past year THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to devote quite a 
large proportion of its space to Politics, but we shall henceforth 
be able to limit our space devoted to Political discussion, and 
devote most of our columns to subjects of leas intense, but more 
abiding interest. Among these, we mean to pay especial atten- 
tion to 

I.—EDUCATION. 


The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Ge ieral’ 
will be discussed in our columns throughout the year 1861, and 
we hope to enlist in that discussion some of the profoundes 
thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. It is at once 
our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education shall re- 
ceive an impetus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its 
behalf during the ycar 1661. 


Il.—_AGRICULTURE. 


We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of this 
great interest throughout 1860, and shall endeavor to atone there- 
for in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, demonstration, is 
calculated to render the reward of labor devoted to cultivation 
more ample or more certain, shall receive prompt and full at- 
tention. 


III.—MANUFACTURES, ETC. 


We hail every invention or enterprise whereby American 
Capital and Labor are attracted to, and advantageously em- 
ployed in, any department of Manufacturing or Mechanical In- 
dustry, as a real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring am- 
pler, steadier, more convenient, more remunerating markets to 
the Farmer, with fuller employment and better wages to the 
Laborer. The Progress of Mining, Iron-Making, Steel-Making, 
Cloth-Weaving, ete., ete., in our country, and the world, shall 
be watched and reported by us with an earnest and active sym- 
pathy. 
IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, Turin, 
Berlin, and other Buropean capitals, to transmit us early and 
accurate advices of the great changes there silently but certainly 
preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our 
news from the Old World is now varied and ample ; but we shall 
have to render it more perfect during the eventfu! 
fore us. 


‘ar just be- 


V.—_HOME 


We employ regular paid correspondents in California, at the 
Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, and 
wherever else they seem requisite. From the more accessible 
portions of our own country, we derive our information mainly 
from the multifarious correspondents of the Associated Press 
from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends. We aim to print the cheapest general newspaper, with 
the fullest and most authentic summary of useful intelligence 
that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “make each day a critic 
on the last,” and print a better and better paper from year to 
year, a@our means are steadily enlarged through the generous 
co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit, and shall labor 
to deserve, a continuance of public favor. 


NEWS. 


TERMS: 


DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per annum). .$6 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 ? “ ° oo. BS 
WEEKLY (52 . ” ° ‘ sense 

TO CLUBS—Semi-Weekly : two copies for $5, five for 
$11 25, ten copies to one address for $20, and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For aclub of twenty, an extra copy 
will be sent. Foraclub of forty, we send THE DAILY TRIB- 
UNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $53 five copies for $8 % ten for 
$123 and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubs of 
twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send one copy of 
Tue Semi-Weexty Trisune. For each clubof one hundred, THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau st., N. Y. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
This popular annual will be ready about the Ist of January, 
and will contain 
THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1860, 
and a large amount of other interesting Political matter. 
Paice 13 cents; 12 copies for $1 ; 100 copies $8 ; postage paid. 
By Express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THE TRIBUNE AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 





As an advertising medium, we can ourselves bear testimony 
to its value. When about disposing of a weekly newspaper, last 
year, in another part of the state, we advertised equally in The 
Herald and Tue Tarsune, through the advertising house of Messrs. 
Pettengill & Co. We had twenty-four applications, twenty-one 
of which came in response to the advertisement in Taz Tarpuyg, 
and three through that of The Herald, and of the twenty-one, the 
majority happened to be from Democratic sources. This fact is 
pretty conclusive evidence of the value of THe TrisuNe to adver- 
tisers.—Guardian and Gazette, Phanixville, Pa. 





An ENTERPRISING Business MAN.—While secession is rampant, 
and the business world is inclined to a stand-still, paralyzed by 
doubts of the future, it is cheering to be able to chronicle indi- 
vidual instances of unfaltering business energy and enterprise 
on the part of any of our fellow-citizens. While some are 
failing, and many are contracting their business, and withdraw- 
ing their stocks from public attention by not advertising, thus 
doing something in the way of contributing to the general 
feeling of insecurity and distrust, Mr. H. C. Spalding, of Prepar- 
ed Glue fame, seems to be convinced that advertising liberally 
now is a wiser business policy, and the only one likely tosecure 
success and give confidence with employment to all classes, 
With these conclusions, Mr. Spalding has given Tuz TRipuNe an 
order to insert an advertisement of one column in length, to 
appear in each of the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly editions 
during the year commencing Nov. 12, 1860, at a charge of over 
thirty-one thousand dollars. This is the largest sum ever paid 
toa newspaper inayear by any single advertiser, and justly 


being “‘ the Napoleon of advertisers.” 

Tue Trisvune has a larger circulation than any other newspaper 
in the world, and those having goods, wares, farms, or anything 
else to sell, will find it the best medium through which to reach 
all parts of the country. Money spent in advertising judiciously 
is sure to prove a paying investment. 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in Toe Datty Trisune for 10 cents 


per line; in Tue Weexty Taisunz, $1 25 per line ; in Taz 
Semi-Werxty, 25 cents per line. 
Address 
THE TRIBUNE, 
629-631 New York. 





Nevers, Copland & M’Laren, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
or 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


and most varied assortment of PAPER-HANGINGS and DECO 
RATIONS in the country, including every article in their line, 
which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
(er Great Iuducements offered to Cash Buyers. 
(# Artistic Decorators sent to any part of the 
Ceunutry. 


te ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 629-654 





PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
or 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


SELLING OFF BELOW COST TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Charles Hobbs & Son, 


No. 829 BROADWAY. 


number as heretofore. 21-633 





entitles Mr. Spalding to the reputation long held by Bonner of 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


HAVE ON HAND, and are now receiving in store, the largest 


French, English, and American 


N.B.—The Painting business will be continued at the above 





BE INDEPENDENT. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY and THE N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT are sent to New Subscribers for one year for $2; Six 
months, $1. 

Address i. M. PLATT, 


Box 2,756, New York. 


three months on trial, for 25 cents ; one year, $1 25. 





— 1, 1661, AND WILL TURN BE FINALLY WIZEDBAWN. 


Specimens sent for 6 cents, THE AMERICAN MONTHLY, 


{Cg The offer of Webster's Dictionary 45 & Premium for 5 
Subscribers ($6 25) to The American Monthly holds good on.x 


5 


>——_— 





Teeth Re 4 the Ladies ! 
Every Lady or eres and Breath of Sweetness, 


attractions, cannot fail of securing both by the use 7 


Tasmodentu Tooth Paste 
Ricgpntty pet up in China ders tn th Paste, solely by 
CASWELL, MACK & ©o., Family Chomists, 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 24th st. 


Chapped Lips, Hands, and Rough Complexion 


Are almost instantaneously cured by Glycerine Cream. Madh- 


factured only by 
CASWELL, MACK & co. 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 2th atreet. 


Consumption. 


The Medical Profession have finally settled upon Cod-Liver 
as the best remedy for this disease. Hazard and Caswell's oon. 
LIVER OIL isthe Sweetest and Purest in the world. Manu- 
factured on the sea-shore expressly for us from Selected Livers. 
So Sweet and Pure it can be retained when no other oil dan be. 

Patients come to love it as they do Fresh Butter, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

_ CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
631tf Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 24th at. 











The North American Review 
NO. CXC.—FOR JANUARY, 1861. 


CONTENTS. 


Anticie I.—Cotton and the Cotton Trade. 
II.—Guiseppe Garibaldi. 
Il].—Temporal! Power of the Church. 
1V.—Sir William Hamilton's Metaphysics. 
V.—Charles Robert Leslie. 
VI.—Illuminating Gas. 
VIL.—Truebner’s Guide to American Literature. 
VITI.—Hallam as an Historian. 
1X.—The Oxford Clergyman’s Attack on Christianity. 
X.—Recent French Literature. 
XI.—Hunting in the Himalaya. 
XII.—Tischendorf's Discoveries in the East. 
XITI.—Critical Notices. 
XIV.—New Publications. 

















Tue Nortu American Review has now attained its 190th nune- 
ber, or 92d volume, having been published without iatermission 
for nearly fifty years. It is far the oldest American periodical 
devoted to genera! literature and science ; and its reputation has 
been steadily maintained, both in this country and in E trope, as 
the leading journal of the United States within its appropriate 
department. 

Among its editors and contributors are found most of our 
eminent men of letters, of all parties and sects, and from all 
portions of the country. It has always maintained a distinctive 


American character; preserving neutrality upon &ll domestic 
questions between various religions sects and political parties, 
but aiming to expound and defend the genera! doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the general principles of our republican institutions. 
Its articles are frequently republished and referred to in England, 
and even translated into the Continental languages, as authori 
tative expositions of American opinion. Republican yet con- 
servative in their tone, they have, it is believed, contributed 
essentially toward the formation and guidance of this opinion, 
Tne Review is published on the Ist of January, April, July 


and October, in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at 
five dollars a year. 
A new volume commences with the present number, 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., publishers, 


631-632 No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 





IME SAVINGS.—UNION DIME SAVINGS. 
BANK, No. 429 Canal street, cor. of Varick. Open daily 
from 10 A.M. to 2 p.m.,and5to7 p.m. Sjx per cent. interest al- 
lowed. Ten cents deposited each day, with interest added in tea 
and a half years, amounts to $521 13. This Bank has received 
in eighteen months, from 4,710 depositors, $383,103 57, 
Irem oP Saving.—A Clerk made his first deposit July 9, 1859, of 
$1, and by daily savings has now on deposit $260 55. 
The above is only one of many similar cases. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Sec E. V. HAUGHWOLUT, Pres. 
Deposits made on or before January 20th, will bear Interest 
from January Ist. 628-662" 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
100,000 Agents Wanted! 
100,000 Agents Wanted! 


See THE INDEPENDENT of December 6th and 13th for de- 
tails about THE OHIO FARMER 

SPrcemMeNs SENT Freer. Address 

631-632 THO. BROWN, Cleveland, Ohie, 


EAGLE AND ALBION 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON AED NEW YORK. 
1807. 


THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
OVER 


50 YEARS. 


Assets $25,000,000. 


Income over $5,000 per diem. 














Prospectus, with rates, and every information, can be had a 


application to 


R. 8. BUCHANAN, 


No. 44 WALL STRERT. 


The Sanctus: 


A COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, FULLY COMPLETE 
in every department ; adapted to the worship of all Protes- 
The tunes in th® 


631-633 





tant Denominations. 
volume are 


By Epwarp HamItton, 


Easy to Learn and Easy te Sing, 
being written 
Within the Compass of Ordinary Voices, 


and distinguished by a natural flow of Melody, sustained upoa 

chords which are simple without weakness, and rich without 

redundancy. Price, 75 cents. Per dozen, $7 50. Published by 
631 OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston, 


THE BRISTOL WONDER.” 


The Life of Trust; 


OF THE LORD'S DEALINGS 


Witt 


MELLER. 





A NARRATIVE 


GEORGE 


Edited and Condensed by Rev. H. L. WaAYtano. 
with 
An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
GEORGE MULLER is a living man, the founder and man- 


ager of the famous OrnpHan Asyium at Bristol, England, This 
work contains the entire history of the origin and growth of that 
remarkable institution, whereby seven hundred orphans are new 
amply provided for, with no fund or collecting agencs te 
The narative is one of great 
interest, and eminently adapted at the present time to quicke@ 
the faith of all who believe in the power of prayer. 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. 


rely upon, but only prayer to God 


BY 
NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D., 
Author of “ The Friends of Clifrist,” “ Christ a Friend,” “ Tae 
Communion Sabbath,” etc. 
Royal 12mo, cloth. .....-+-eeee. scares $1 25. 


This worth is a familiar exposition of the Evangelical Doc- 
trines, with Scriptural and logical proofs, and notices of the mere 
important objections brought against them. 

SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Paitip Hener Gossz. 
WITH NUMEROUS ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

This new volume by Dr. Gosse is one of the most attractive issue 
of the season. Its charming descriptions and admirabie ilustra- 
tions are giving ita marked popularity. The first edition was 
exhausted in a few days. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution : 
OR, THE POLITICAL SERMONS OF THE PERIOD OF 1776. 
Br Joun Wingate Tuoanron, A.M. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

An interesting remembrancer of the times of '76, with a large 

amount of fresh historical illustrations. 


The Year of Grace; 
A HISTORY OF THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND IN 1889, 
Br Rev, Wiiu1am Grsson. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
A soul-stirring record of a most wonderful work. 


The Still Hour; 
COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
By Avstin Pue.rs, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, 38e. 
A charming book, of which thirty thousand copies were soid 
last year. 
{er For sale by all booksellers. Any work sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
Neo. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
631-632 
: TO INVEST FROM 
Ae ED ts,000 in 4 well-established Boys’ Bearding- 
School in Pennsylvania. Location in every respect very deair- 


OR, 











M. E. LUTHER, Box 130, 
= Harrisburg, Pa. 
HAPPED HANDS, FACE, Lies, ETO, 
CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE, 
& Co.'8 ay hh . If used as di- 
rected, will keep weather, 
Only % cents. Sent by mail for 30 cents. 
CO., Chemists and 
Neos. 161, 399, 511, ead way. 
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Aamily Reading. 


FHE TRIUMPH OF MORNING. 


Baia the Morning! Calm and clear, 
Crowned and saintly, as she stands 

@n the hights to heaven so near, 
Lifting up her holy hands ; 

And the Dark, receding ever, 
O’er the hills is past and gone 

Te thy shores, forgotten river, 

Gloomy Acheron, 


©b, what prophecies await 
The unfolding of her lips, 
While she comes in royal state 
Bursting from the Night’s eclipse : 
Let.us, reverent, pause and hearken, 
Lest we grow too cold to hear; 
Lest the ancient shadow darken, 
And the Night appear. 


Pale, exultant, after woe 
Stands she, crowned silverly ; 
And the moaning voice doth grow 
To a song of victory: 
Mark! from hight to hight it flieth, 
All her foes are quelled and slain ; 
@n the free earth Darkness dieth, 
Moming comes to reign. 


Evil things that loathe the light 
In that radiance crouching fall ; 
Porth from bonds of hoary Night 
Come the freed to festival: 
@od’s fair dawn breaks far and glorious 
O’er the sea and o’er the shore, 
Vor His Morning is victorious, 
Night shall reign no more. 
Albany. 





THE TOAD-WOMAN. 
BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 
For the Children who Read The Independent. 


SurELty there was a very eurious conversation 
going on at the side door. Through the open windows, 
1 could distinctly hear two voices, one easily identi- 
fied as that of my good Bridget ; the other, that of a 
ehild, whe, whatever he lacked in diction or grammar, 
was evidently very much in earnest. 

“She does live here, she told me so,” persisted the 
ehild. 

Then Bridget, just as persistently, 

* An’ shure, an’ there ain't a toad-woman living in 
this house ; the master ia Q doctor and is gone to sce 
his patients, and besides him there is only Miss Anule, 
who ments the stockings and keeps th? house. Foad- 
woman, indade,’ and Bridget waxed wroth, “do 


you suppose we kapes such craters for the likes of you 


bo see ?” 
But the child kept his ground, repeating sturdily, 
“T wan’t to see her, anyway, for I know she lives 
ja this house.” 
I stepped to the head of the stairs, and spoke ee) 
“ Let the child come up, Bridget.” 
“ Hulloa,”’ sung out the victor, * I told her you lived 


here ;’’ and before the unwilling Bridget could come | 
up to show him the way, he bounded to the top of the | 
stairs, and extending a little dirty brown hand, ex- | 


elaimed, 


“T hain’t killed a toad since 1 told youT wouldn't, | 
and I've brought you these,” handing me half a dozen | 


poor, squeezed-up dandelions that had been concealed 
ia his clenched fist. 


Tam very fond of flowers, and have had a great | eal : 
| gold-shining wings. 


many given me in my life, but none ever aroused with- 


im me such a curious mixture of the pathetic and ridi- | 


eulous as did these few ill-used dandelions. I knew 
the child as quick as I saw his face, and said, as I 
thanked him, 

** How did you come to think of giving them to me ? 

* Because,’ 
Ym real glad I didn’t kill that toad, and I wanted to 
bring you something, and tried to find something pret- 
tier, but we are real poor, mother and me, so I 
eouldn’t. 


ing, and I came to the conclusion I'd bring those to 


ou, for you said we ought to like everything God | as . : 
y ; “ y o ; he called to the beantiful boy and thanked him with 


mrade. You like ‘em, don’t you ?” 


" Yes, indeed, I do,” was my hearty answer, and as | 
I stcoped to kiss his honest brow, I was not ashamed | 


ef the tear that fell on it, although it greatly astonish- 
ed my little hero, as well as the very practical Bridget, 


who seemed afraid to leave me, lest the eager boy | 
Then I talked with Ned, (for | 
| able to do se. 


should spirit me off. 
so he called himself,) and finding that his mother was 
poor, and that he was possessed of considerable bodily 
strength, and a great deal of smartness, I agreed to 


eall and see his mother that afternoon ; and if she w~s | 


willing, the next day he should come and hey me 
weed my garden, which I knew would tax fers 
smarter people than he and I more 
weed, 


So *- . , 
60 we trotied down stairs, telling Bridget as he 


Went out, that he knew as well as he wanted to that 
the toad-woman lived there; but she, being not at all 
abashed by her mistake, entreated him, ‘if he must 
eome to see Miss Annie, not to call her by swch a 
heathenish name, as if she ‘ had not one of her own.’ ” 
Wed did not mind her crustiness the first bit in the 
world, but went whistling up the street as if he ex- 
pected to be President one of these days, which I have 
no doubt he may be, if he wants to enough to pay the 
price for it. I sat down after he had left me, and 
while the squeezed and short-stemmed flowers revived 
in some cool water, [ thought of the first time I ever 
saw Ned. I was going to the station one warm even- 
img, some weeks before, and finding that I had but 
little time, went through a narrow street, lined on 
each side with ordinary-looking houses, and the dirty 
ehildren playing at the doors might brave told me that 
they were more ordinary inside than out. But I was 


im too much hurry to mind the disagreeableness of | 


everything, and rushed on, until my further progress 


was impeded by a boy, who, rolling over and over on | 


the sidewalk, appeared to have something in his hand 
which, every once in a while, he pinched and pulled 
in a way fearful tocontemplate. In spite of my haste, 
I stopped to investigate, and discovered, to my dis- 
may, that it was a toad. I like toads—they seem 
honest, philosophical old fellows, taking life easy, and 
having on the whole a good time in the world— 
so I proceeded to-.effect his rescue. I informed the 
boy that the toad had just as good a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as he had—which 
line of argrment, I grieve to say, influenced him no 
more than it does our Southern brothers, when we 
use it in regard to certain black chattels of their 
elaiming. He would not cease his tormenting a single 
second ; and quite at my wit’s end, what with my real 
distress at seeing useless pain, and my fear of losing 
the train, I tried another inethod of persuasion. I told 
him God made the toad, that he had forbidden us to 
be cruel to any of his creatures, and that he was look- 
ing down from his high heaven, and marking every 
blow, and one day he would call the docr to a strict 
account. 
“T can’t see nobody,” said the stubborn child. 
“No matter, he can see you, anil you will find that 
full enough.” 
For a second he loosened his hold a little; and 
seizing my opportunity, [ graspe? the toad, and, 
running across the street, put him over a high board 
fence, and contemplated going on my way rejoicing ; 
but I reckoned without my host. The urchin, vexed 
at being thus vanquished, indulged himself in some 
expressions that, if strong, were decidedly wicked ; 
and my conscience would not allow me to go on 
withont telling him so, ItwWas some little time before 
1 could influence him at all, but at last when I told 
him God could hear, as well as see everything, he 
looked up in my eyes with his keen black ones, and 
said questioningly, ‘Do you mean so? is it true?” 
J assured him so, and telling him if he would come to 
my home, giving him street and number, I would tell 
him more, hastened on. As I entered the station the 
ears passed out at the opposite end, and I turned 
away very rauch disappointed, for by being late I had 
lest a lecture that for a long year I had been yearning 
to hear. When I came to the corner of the cross 
strect again, I felt somebody pulling my cape, and 
looking around saw Ned, who was saying humbly, 
“T’m dreadful sorry you lost the train. Iran as hard 
as I could, and tried to make them stop, but they 
wouldn’t notice me.’’ Thanking him, I endeavored 
to talk with him a little, but the sense of my disap- 
pointment was so keen at that moment that I could 
not. So after he had assured me that he never would 
kill another toad, and that he would come and see me, 
I walked on, lie running after me once, to ask me, 
Php now, does God see and hear everything we 
I eaid “Yes ;* and from that day till he brought me 
the dandelions had not seen him. I went to see his 
mother, and he came to be my little gardener for the 
summer, and right well we worked together, he learn- 
ing, I trust, to be an honest, God-fearing man, and T 
net sorry, during any ef those pleasant summer hours, 


’ 


that IT missed Mr. Beecher's lecture, but thankful that | 
God had shown me instead the truth of his words, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it shall return 
to thee after many days.” 

And next, children, if the Editors of The Independ- 
ent will let me, I shall tell you about Ned’s Christmas 
present. 





“MY FATHER IS AT THE HELM.” 


Bunine a storm at sea a boy wascalm and fearless, 
while others were filled with terror. Being asked 
why he was not afraid, he said, ‘“‘ My Father is at the 
helm.” 

At the present crisis in our national affairs, every 
Christian should cherish a similar faith in God. He 
not only speaks “ in the still small voice,” but he also 
“rides in the storm.” He rules over nations as well 
as over individuals. Tle maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him, and the remainder of it he restrains. His 
mercies to us as a nation assure us that he will not 
forsake us now. Christian faith may look out upon 
the threatening aspect of affairs, and then upward 
with confidence and hope, and say, “ My Father 
rules.” 

It was when the Israelites were shut ‘n by moun- 
tains on either hand, the Red Sea before and the 
Egyptians behind, that Ged wrought for them the most 
wonderful deliverance. The Crucifixion was the 
most wicked act ever committed by man, and for it 
the Jews suflered intensely. But no tongue can tell 
the blessings which have come to the race through 
that death. If men will not serve God, he sometimes 
uses their crimes to accomplish his purposes. He 
does not interfere with their freedom, but overrules it 
for the furtherance of his kingdom. 

The permission of slavery in the freest nation on 
earth by a Being of infinite wisdom and goodness, is 
one of the mysteries of Providence. We cannot com- 
prehend itnow. But Christian faith rests upon God. 
In the bitter conflict of opinion concerning it, he is 
doubtless working out his own plans for the future 
good of our nation and of the world. There may be 
violence and bloodshed. The nation may be rent 
asunder, and civil war ensue. But even then, let the 
Christian have faith in God, and ever pray “ Thy 
kingdom come.” Here is his only resting place. W. 





THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GRIMM, 
* 

In a range of mountains dwelt a poor widow, who 
was pressed by many cares for herself and her son 
Wilhelm. But the boy was merry and joyous, and 
knew little of his mother’s cares, for she bore her sor- 
rows silently and with patience. Now one evening 
when the boy came home, there lay his mother sick 
on her bed. Then were his bright eyes dimmed wigh 
tears, and he sat down by her bed, and seizing her 
hand he pressed it to his heart and wept. And he gat 





| Well. 


| his mother, “If I wére well I could cook something 


| ries for thy sick mother; 


and his bright eyes sparkled—* because | 


After | went to bed last night, I thought of | 
the little yellow flowers that grow in Mr. Gray’s bank- | 


- e two | 
, } 
wiin one week to 











t adall tha niche Te 


by her be. oe Ong, Olliunes arranging her 
pillows and bringing, now and then, fresh, cool water, 
to refresh her feverish lips. But the night passed ; 
and when the morning had come the mother was not 
Then began she bitterly to weep, and the boy 
asked, “ Mother, why dost thou weep?” Then said 


for thee. Willingly will I suffer pain and die; but 
that thou must suffer thereby, grieves me most.” 
Then could he restrain himself no longer, but ran out 
and knelt under the Jinden-tree which stood before 
the house door. And the tears gushed from his eyes, 
and he wept sorely and cried, ‘Ah! if my mother 
should die I should be entirely forsaken. I would 
willingly die could mother but remain alive and weep 
no more; for mother is so Kind and good. Ah! God! 
mother is sick ; make my mother well again.” Thus 
prayed the child. Then there stood beside him a 
beautiful boy, with brown eyes, curling locks, and 
And the strange one carrted in 
his hand a little silver basket, and spoke in a most 
charming voice, ‘Come, let us gather strawber- 

they grow yonder in the 
woods!” And Wilhelm went with the strange boy 
into the woods, aml in a short time they filled the 
basket with the most beautiful, ripe strawberries, al- 
though it was not set strawberry-time. Then the 
strange boy gave Withelm the basket, and saying, 
“Bring these berries to thy mother,” he vanished. 
But Wilhelm took the basket to his mother, she ate of 
the berries, and recovering the same hour from her 
illness, caressed herboy. But the boy was happy that 
his mother was well, and, running to the linden-tree, 


tears of joy. Then appeared the Shining One, and be- 
came Wilhelm’s guardian angel, because he yecog- 
nized his good heart, ana thenéé guided his destiny. 
When Wilhelm grew up he became an industrious 
youth; his industry was blessed, he supported his 
mother in her old age, and thanked God that he was 


P. S. 


* 





“THE HOUR IS COMING.” 


—_—_—— 


*] BELIEVE in the resurrection of the dead!" 

Philosophy, falsely so called, inay scoff at this item 
of my faith, and ask me how it can be so, and I can- 
not tell; but my confidence staggers not, for it is 
founded upon the Ormnipotence of God. I know that 
his word spoke the earth into existence, and the life 
that makes it beautifal; 1 know not that it will be 
harder for him to resurrect the dead. I grasp the 
promise, and expect its literal fulfillment. 

‘The hour is comiag.”” See you that bright array 
of immortal ones upsprung from the dust of death? 
Hear you the music of their shout of vietory? List 
you the first sweep of those golden harps? Behold 
you the whiteness of those priestly robes, the flashing 
of those kingly crowns? Note you the meeting of the 
parted—the child upon the bosom of the mother, and 
the wife clasped to the husband’s heart ¥ 

Let the hour be welcome! Earth hath not known 
so glad a time! me. F. B.C. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DEFORMED. 


* You are an ugly-shaped thing, anyway— it'll look 
like a fright ; | never can make anything set on you!” 
and the mother removed the garment, and vexatiously 
pushed the child away. 

Little Annie was grieved—who wonders ? She did 
not cry, but slowly two little feet passed down the 
garden walk, and a little form knelt in the shady 
arbor. There was a bowed head, and clasped hands, 
and a bosem heaving. No earthly comfort for the 
little “ ugly-shaped”’ child! No mother’s breast for 
her to cry herself to sleep on, that she might forget 
her sorrows—for was it not her mother who had spoken 
the unfeeling words, and driven her from her 
presence ? 

“Is God good?” thonght the child. 
did he make me so unlovely ?”’ 

Ah, mother, if, in after years, thy child shall not 
love God her Father who made her unlovely, reproach 
thyself—thou wast her teacher! ©. 





“Why ther 


es 


CHILD MUSIC. 





Powr-year-old.— I was singing when I was coming.” 
Mother.—* What did yon sing for?” 
Pour-year-oid.—* Why, because I'm happy.” 


, 


“Sing away,” sweet “bird!” It is spring-time 
with you, and your litile life is very loving. There 
are beautiful flowers along your pathway, and the 
skies above you are bright—not always, though, there 
are showers sometimes, but they are only April 
showers. 

“Sing away,” darling! In the summer birds do 
not sing so much, and away along in the autumn, we 
hear but now and then a gush of music like the early 
melody. 

“Sing away!” Pour out your gladness! Life's 
summer hastes, mayhap with cares to crowd out 
song, and the silently reflective autumn embraces the 
dying summer. 


VALUING THE UNION 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY PROF, HODGE, SENT OUT IN AD- 
VANCE OF THE PRINCETON REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 





Untit within a few years there was no diversity of 
opinion on this subject. It was admitted that the 
value of the Union of these states did not admit of 
calculation. As no man allowed himself to count the 
worth of the family union, to estimate in dollars and 
cents the value of his father’s blessing or his mother’s 
love, 80 no one dreamt of estimating the. value of the 
Union of these states—a Union cemented by a 
common lineage, a common language, a common 
religion, and a common history. We were born in 
the same family, rocked in the same cradle, strug- 
gled through the same difficulties. We were united 
in the council-chamber and on the. battle-field. 
The blood of Northern and Southern patriots flowed in 
a commen stream, and their ashes lie mingled in the 
same graves. 

, These are net sentimentalities which men of sense 
ean afford to despise. They are bonds of union which 





it argues moral degradation to disregard. Moreover, 


j 
there is no denomination of Christians whose mem- | 


bers are.not found in every part of our common coun- 
try. Almost every family at the South has kindred 
living at the North, and the families at the North have 
kindred at the South. The Union of these states is a 
real union. It is not a mere association, such as 
binds together nations of different races, languages, 
and political institutions, as in the Austrian empire. 
Our outward union is the expression of inward unity. 
To this we owe our dignity and power among the na- 
tions of the earth. Had we been as the dissociated 
communities of Italy, we had been insignificant. It 
is because we are one, that we are great, prosperous, 
and powerful. All this, until recently, was the com- 
mon sentiment of the country; and the man who 
should advocate a dissolution of the Union would 
have been associated, in the estimation of his country- 
men, with Benedict Arnold. And such, we doubt not, 
will be the position assigned by posterity to the au- 
thors of disunion, should that calamity befall us. 





WHAT EXCITES THE SLAVES? 


Ir is not only unjust to hold the North responsible 
for the dissatisfaction excited among the slaves at the 
South, but it is a great injustice to attribute that dis- 
satisfaction to the efforts of Northern abolitionists as 
its sole or principal cause. For one communication 
that reaches the minds of the slaves tending to pro- 
mote disturbance, coming from Northern fanatics, a 
hundred, probably a thousand, come from Southern 
men and from their political allies at the North. The 
circulation of abolition publications is prohibited by 
law, and sedulously guarded against; abolition emis- 
saries, if such there be, act at the imminent peril of 
their lives. So faras the minds of the slaves are con- 
cerned, little can possibly be effected by these agen- 
cies. Whereas Southern papers, and those of the 
same political party at the North, circulate freely 
through the South. Those papers teem with extracts 
from the extreme anti-slavery productions. They 
labor to convince those who read them, that the North 
with its eighteen millions of people is of one mind 
that slaveholding is a greatcrime. They constantly en- 
deavor to prove that the Republican party is pledged 
to abolish slavery, or to interfere with the peculiar 
institutions of the South. Who read those papers ? 
The colored people read them. Their contents spread 
from mouth to mouth—exaggerated and distorted. 
You might as well fire cannon from one end of the 
country to the other, and complain of the slaves for 
hearing them, as to allow such papers to circulate, and 
expect their contents to remain unknown. We verily 
believe it would be less dangerous to the South to 
allow unrestricted circulation to The Independent 
than to The New York Herald or The Journal of 
Commerce. If disunion is to come, if the South is fo 
experience the horrors of servile insurrection, it will 
be referable more to the inflammatory and defamatory 
character of such publications than to any other cause. 
—Dr. Hodge, in Princeton Review for Jan., 1861. 


COME IT WILL. 


Mannoop will come, and old age will come, and the 
dying bed will come, and the very last look you shall 
ever cast upon your acquaintance will come, and the 
agony of the parting breath will come, and the time 
when you are stretched a lifeless corpse before the 
eyes of weeping relatives will come, and the coffin 
that is to inclose you will come, and that hour when 
the company assembled to carry you to the church- 
yard will come, and that minute when you are put in 
the grave will come, and the throwing in of the loose 





dirt into the narrow house where you are laid, and the | 


spreading of the green sod over it—all, all will come 
on every living creature who now hears me ; andina 
few brief years, the minister who now speaks, and the 
people who now listen, will be carried to their long 
homes, and make room for another generation. Now 
all this, you know, must and will happen—your com- 
mon sense and common experience serve to convince 
you of it. Perhaps it may have been litile thought of 
in the days of careless, and thoughtless, and thankless 
unconcern which you have spent hitherto ; but I call 
upon you to think of it now, to lay it seriously to 
heart, and no longer trifle and delay when the high 
matiers of death, and judgment, and eternity. are thus 
set so evidently befure you. And the tidings where- 
with f am charged—and the blood lieth upon your 
own head and net upon ming, if you will not listen to 
them:—the object of my coming amongst you is to let 
you know what more tidings are to come ; it is to 
carry you beyond the regions of sight and of sense, to 
the regions of faith, and to assure you, in the name of 
him who cannot lic, that as sure as the hour of lay- 
ing the body in the grave comes, so surely will also 
come the hour of the spirit returning to God who gave 
it. Yes, the day of final reckoning will come, and the 
appearance of the Son of God in heaven, and his 
mighty angels around him, will come, and the opening 
of the books wj]l come, and the standing of men of all 
fenerations before nosso indoment-seat will come. and 
the solemn passing of that sentence which is to fix*you 
for eternity will come.—Dr. Chalmers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND HANNIBAL 
HAMLIN 


Are for four years, God sparing their lives, to be one 
the President, and the other the Vice-President of the 
United States ;—two thorough temperance men ; giv- 
ing place, no, not for an hour, to the destroyer 
of the Alexanders and Cesars of the world, 
and to that vice, which, in its 
march, hes overthrown the mightiest kingdoms 
of the earth. What temperance man, we care 
not what his politics nay be, will not be proud thus to 
see one at the head of the Government and another a 
the head of the Senate, who will never suffer them- 
selves to be injured by the alcoholic poison, and who 
will set an illustrious example of sobriety to all in 
public office, and to the young men of the nation? 
And who have elected them to these high and respon 
sible posis? Have their votes come from the grog- 
shops, the bar-rooms, the splendid drinking-saloons, 
the distilleries, and the breweries, the hard drinkers 
and the drunkards? No, no. 
challenge the exhibition of grog-shops that have been 
chartered for their Support, or votes that, by hundreds 
and thousands, have been bought with rum. No. 
They are our men; and their election is a double 
temperance triumph, an election of true temperance 
men, not a little by temperance men. ‘To many, prob- 
ably to thousands, who have entered with greatest de- 
volion into the mighty conflict, this may be as great a 
discovery as Dr. Franklin's six hours of sunlight in 
Paris. Butitisevenso. They are ourmen. Tem- 
perance has done it, or at least a part of it, and we 
will take the responsibility. 
Jefferson said, “1 have met in my Administration 
with more trouble from men who use ardent. spirits, 
than from all other sources whatever.” 





insidious 


trust, if the Augean stables at Washington can be 
cleansed, and the grog-shops driven from the public 
domains; if the 


army ; if no vender of intoxicating drinks is suffered 
to occupy the pla 
or election be permitted where is the pestiferous 
traffic ; ifthe Court of the Ameriean 


is the Court of Victoria for pure morality, whe will 
not rejoice in the events of the hour ? 


rriends of Temperance, East and West, North and 


South, whatever your politics or your local interests | 


may be, look up and be thankful that there is one 


placed at the helm who will never, through the wine- | 


bottle, lose his reckoning and run our noble steamer 
into Dundrum Bay 
see no lights or two lights, and, through some terrific 


i collision, send us down a hundred fathom in the 


tighty de ep. 

There is no safety to any government, there is no 
permanent prosperity to any people, but in- the tem- 
perance principle —Journal of the American Teim- 
perance Union. } 


WATERLOO THE DAY AFTER THE 
BATTLE. 


On the surface of two square miles, it was ascer- 
tained that fifty thousand men and horses were lying! 
The luxurious crop of ripe grain which had covered 
the ficid of battle, was reduced to litter, and beaten 
into the earth, and the surface, trodden down by the 
cavalry and furrowed deeply by the cannon wheels, 
strewed with many a relic of the fight. Helmets and 
cuirasses, shattered firearms and broken swords ; all 
the variety of military ornaments, lancer caps and 
llighland bonnets; uniforms of every color, plumes 
and pennons ; musical instruments, the apparatus of 
artillery, drums, bugles ; but, good God! why dweil 
on the harrowing picture of a foughten field ’~eaeh 
and every ruinous display bore mute testimony to the 
misery of such a battle. * * * Could the melancholy 
appearance of this scene of death be hightened, it 
would be by witnessing the researches of the living, 
amid its desolation, for the objects of their love. 
Mothers, and wives, and children, for days were oc- 
cupied in that mournful duty; and the confusioa of 
the ,corpses—friend and foe intermingled, as they 
were—often rendered the aitempt at r izing in- 
dividuals difficult, and sometimes im _oee # 
In many places the dead lay four deep upen each 
other, marking the spot some ‘British square had oc- 
cupied, exposed for hours to the murderous fire of a 
French battery. Outside, lancer and cuirassier were 
scattered thickly on the earth. Madly attempting to’ 
force the serried bayonets of the British, they had 
fallen in bootless essay by the musketryof the inner files. 
Further on, you trace the spot where the cavalry of 
France and England had encountered ; chasseur and 
hussar were intermingled; and the heavy Norman 





Not from them. We ! 





Fifiy years ago Thomas | 


And now, if | 
such men can be kept from all place of power and | 


pirit rations can be banished trom | 
the navy, and intemperance made disreputable in the | 


; Or, in the dimness ef his vision, | 





horses of the Imperial Guard were interspersed with the 
gay chargers which had carried Albion's chivalry. Here 
the Highlander and tirrailleur lay, side by side, togeth- 
er ; and the heavy dragoon,with green Erin’sbadge upon 
his helmet, was grappling in death with the Polish 
lancer. * * * On the summit of the ridge, where the 
ground was cumbered with the dead, and trodden fet- 
lock deep in the mud and gore by the frequent rash 
ef rival cavalry, the thick-strewn corpses of the Im- 
perial Guard pointed out the spot where Napoleon had 
been defeated. Were, in column, that favored corps, 
on whom his last chances rested, had been annihilated ; 
and the advance and repulse of the Guard was tracea- 
ble to a mass of fallen Frenchmen. In the hollow be- 
low, the last struggle of France had been vainly made ; 
for there the Old Guard attempted to meet the British 
and afford time to their disorganized companions to 
rally. 





FLAT-ROOFED PHILOSOPHY. 


COMMENDED TO THE COMPROMISE COMMITTER. 


In the tale of Sandford and Merton, where two 
boys are described as amusing themselves with build- 
ing a hovel, they lay poles horizontally on the top, and 
cover them with straw, so as to make a flat roof: of 
course the rain comes through; and Master Merton 
proposes to lay on more straw. But Sandford, the 
more intelligent boy, remarks, that as long as the roof 
is flat, the rain must sooner or later soak through ; 
and that the remedy is, to alter the building, and form 
the roof sloping. Now, the idea of enlightening in- 
correct reasoners by additional knowledge, is an error 
analogous to that of the flat roof; of course knowl- 
edge is necessary; so is straw to thatch the roof; 
but no quantity of materials will be a substitute for 
understanding how to build —Whately’s Preface to 
Bacon's Essays. 





Whar tue Prince Saw.—Shortly after the Prince 
of Wales arrived in England, The London News, in an 
editorial complimentary to our country, remarked that 
the Prince “had seen a nation of soldiers without an 
army—civil order without a police—wealth, luxury, 
and culture without a court or an aristocracy. He 
has learned to mingle with the busy crowd of men 
without the intervention of chamberlains and .cour- 
tiers; he has found respect without ceremony, and 
honor without adulation.” 





High Tribute to the President-Elect.— At the close of 
a business letter from Springfield, the writer says: “* We 
have lived eleven years on the corner opposite Mr. Lin- 
coln’s house, and have never jeerd him speak an angry 
word. Let us pray for one who Wt! iq the tere. if God 
spares his life, be burdened beyond measure.” This is a 
high tribute to the President-elect. And who will not 
join the writer in prayer for the man who, at such a time 
as this, is brought to the Presidency ? 





Foreign Miscellanv. 


The Earl of Aberdeen died in London, on Dec. 13th, 
at a very advanced age. His public life extends back 
through the present century. For many years he was 
identified with the old “ Legitimate” and Tory party ; but 
he gave his adhesion to the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and 
has since been a consistent conservative Liberal. He en- 
deavored to prevent the rupture which ended in the es- 
tablishment of the “Free Church of Scotland ;” but the 
matter was beyond the art of state-craft. 

The Queen of England paid a short and private visit 
to Oxford and the Prince of Wales on the 12th. The 
Princess Alice and her future husband, Prince Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, accompanied the Queen, as also did 
the young sailor Prince Albert. It has been stated that 
the royal marriage will take place in the ensuing season 
it is not so—the Queen retains her daughter till 1862, 
when the Princess will be 19. 2 


France, England, and Italy.—He was not going to 
pass an eulogium onthe cenduct of Barclay and Per- 
kins’s men, [who flogged Haynau, the woman-flogger,] 
but this he would say, that the spirit which had moved 
them toward a distinguished foreigner was poble and 
praisewerthy. He was sorry that he was treated rather 
rudely, but he admired the spirit of right, justice, and hu- 
manity of those who considered that the protection~of 
the weak was the duty of Englishmen all over the world. 
What had oceurred since in Italy? Why, the people had 
risen in defense of freedom and to resist oppression ; and 
on her side was to be found the people of England. 
France went there with a selfish idea; but the people of 
France felt no interest, because they felt that, their own 
liberties being compromised, their Government could not 
be in earnest in furthering the cause of liberty anywhere. 
Besides, what had been the recent conduct of France in 
Italy ? , Every step F rance had taken since the great bat- 
teamec oben © impede the progress of liberty. If it 
were not for the recent conduct of France at Rome, Na- 
ples, and Gaeta, Italy would at this momest be free. 

Look, on the other hand, what had been the conduct 
of England. The people had prevented despot-favoring 
wars, had prevented the levy of new taxes on their tea 
and sugar, but they had given that moral support to 
Italy which made that country what it was. He could 
tell them that the greatest generals and statesmen of 
Italy had declared that they owed more and had gained 
more by the moral support of England than by all the ar- 
mies of France. Why was that? Because in the mat- 
ter of Italy the working-men of England had insisted on 
their voices being heard, for it was a fact that the higher 


tarrif,, | classes in this country gave all their sympathies to Aus- 
verrilic ‘ . 


tria.—Mr, Layard on his Election. 


French Intrigues.—According to a rumor circulated 
by a semi-official lithographed correspondence, the Em- 
peror meditates another Jim Crow evolution with respect 
tolItaly. Itissaid that he means to hark back to his 
Villafranca scheme of a federation, and to renew his 
proposal to the Powers to meet in congress, pointing out 
the “anarchy” in the Two Sicilies—an anarchy, by the 
way, greatly and prebably purposely exaggerated by the 
telegraph, which took its details from a legitimist journal 
in the south of France—and the courageous resistance of 
Francis IL, as evidence that Italian unity is a chimera. 
A report emanates from the same source that M. Fouldis 
going to Italy on a secret mission. 


Folly at Naples.—The Piecimontese rulers are play- 
ing the fool at Naples: striking down the Gari- 
baldians, and erdered the closing of a theater resorted to 
by them, after forbidding the singing of Garibaldi’s Hymn! 

Proclamation by Garibaldi—The Nativnalités of 
Turin publishes the following proclamation by Garibaldi: 


“Italy and Victor Emanuel! The Italians must not on 
any account abandon this pregramme. Victor Emanuel 


they are 


| is the only indispensable man in Italy, around whorn all 


the men of our peninsula must rally. I do not care 

whether the Minister’s name be Cavour or Cattaneo (the 

latter is preferable ;) but what I care for, and what all 

Italiams must inexorably demand, is, that on the 5th of 

March, 1861, Victor Emanuel be at the head of 500,000 

soldiers. GARIBALDI. 
“Nov. 28th.” 


The Postal System.— While the United States Govern- 
ment remains semi-barbarous in the matter of interna] 
and ocean postage, the French Government has actually 


pushed ahead of the British Department. We have not seen 
*e of postmaster, and no post-office | 


the epecific instructions and conditions, but a Paris letter 


ie: | describes the arrangement thus: 
tepublic is as | 
renowned for temperance in the four years to come as | 


“J mentioned some time since that it was contemplated 
by the Post-Office authorities here to issue stamps of the 


| value of one and two centimes for the convenience of 


sending printed circulars by the post. It looked almost 
like a joke to print postage labels at ten a penny, but the 
proposition has been carried out, and I now inclose you 
a specimen, Which is certainly well printed, and, | may 
add, so wel! gummed that failure of adhesion is unknewn. 
This cheap and facile mode of sending about trade circu- 
Jars and other printed matter is a great boon; and the 
introduction of the stamps enabling a person to throw his 
advertisements or cards into the nearest box, instead of 
having to carry them to one of the principal offices, as 
was previously the case, willdoubtless cause an immense 
extension of the practice of sending by post, especially as 
the greatest confidence is not felt in the private ‘enter- 
prises’ whose special business it is to deliver such mat- 
ters ‘at the lowest possible cost, and with the greatest 
possible dispatch.’” 


The Duke of Newcastle on his Travels.—The Duke 

has rarely, almost never, made a public appearance or ad- 
dressed a general audience; but last week he was in- 
stalled as the Provincial Grand Master of the Nottingham- 
shire Freemasons, when there was a grand gathering and 
great festivities. In proposing the health of the Queen, 
the Duke described the enthusiastic loyalty of the Colo- 
nies, and then, in most emphatic language, described the 
amount of respect, ef attachment, of veneration. and of 
leve for the Queen of this country manifested in th: 
United States, and as transcending anything that possibly 
could have been expected. He said: 
_ “It wee a tribute on the part of the American people— 
it was a demonstration of their veneration for female ex- 
cellence ; and it was also a proof of their deep and lasting 
attachment to the mother country. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the feeling toward the Queen of Great 
Britain in the United States of America cannot be desig- 
nated by any other word I know of but a passion. I had 
the gratification in the Lodge this morning of seeing a 
brother—I do not know whether he is in the room this 
moment or not—who comes from America. [It was here 
announced that the Brother in question was present.}] I 
om ome om to find that he is here, and I shall say noth- 
ing in his cheer which I would not say even more 
strongly in his absence, when [state that the impression 
made upon my mind by that journey is one which time 
will not,efface. I am referring now to that powerful gen- 
eral influence which the excellent Queen of this country 
exercises over other nations, and more especially over 
those with whom we have a common origin ; I am 
certain that you will not be wanting on the present occa- 
sion in that feeling toward her Majesty which has been 
so generally exhibited.” 

In another speech, when proposing the health of “the 
rest of the Royal family,” the Duke sketched the Prince 
of Wales and the Prince-Consort, and again described the 
character of “ this extraordinary visit,” 








—_——___ 


The Duke of Newcastle on his Visit and on the Royal 
Family.—That there is among the aristocracy, and also 
among some who are not strictly of the aristocracy, a 
feeling which is more Austrian than British and manly, is 
too true. They are jealous of the growth of freedom, 
and fear danger to privilege. It is, however, also true 
that more just and liberal sentiments pervade the privil- 
eged class. The late Duke of Newcastle was a Tory of 
the old school: he was for years a prisoner in France, 
and suffered some privations and hardships. On his re- 
turn he was excessively intolerant of reformers, and ex- 
pelled such of his tenants as were such. One remembers 
this while contemplating the course of his son, the present 
Duke. In a brief speech at a Nottingham Banquet, the 
Duke sketched the Prince-Consort and the Prince of 
Wales, and characterized the journey and its results thus : 

“Most worshipful Grand Master and Brethren, I have now to 
propose to you a toast which naturally follows that to which you 
have just done honor. It is, ‘The rest of the Royal Family.’ 
There is first the Prince-Consort. There are few persons in this 
county who know the merits of his Royal Highness. Those who 
know him most will best appreciate him. Brethren, we shall 
never know how much we owe to him till some unhappy day 
when it will be our misfortune to lose him. His good sense, good 
taste, sound judgment, and good feeling, have on all occasions 
been remarkable. We oft discover failings where we are unable 
to appreciate excellences, and I am certain that I do not exagzer- 
ate to you the merits of his Royal Highness the Prince-Consort. 
I have to propose to you, also, the health of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales—the young Prince with whom I have apent 
the last four months in the most intimate connection, during 
which I have learned to regard him with the greatest interest and 
affection. It has been his happy lot, at the age of 19, to render to 
hiscountry a very greatand essential service. Many aman, born of 
a Royal family, has descended into the grave rendering to his 
fellow-men much less good service than has been rendered by this 
young Prince. Whatever may be the destiny which Providence 
has reserved for him, it is a proud thing that he can reflect on 
this voyage across the Atlantic. I believe that nothing so much 
as that journey could have cemented the good feelinga—I say 
cemented, mind, because I am convinced that they were pre- 
viously entertained—whieh exists between the two countries on 
the opposite sides of the Atlantic. But not only is it desirable 
that the existence of those good feelings should be known; it is 
singularly fortunate that they have alrcady been placed on record 
and propagated bythe press. The feeling between the two coun- 
tries just now is one of peaceand good-will—and woe be to us when 
the day shall come that that peace is broken up. I will not say 
that that peace is likely to be broken up, but I will say that 
it is less likely—that the likelihood of such an event has been 
greatly postponed by that which has taken place. This I can 
say of this extraordinary visit, that we witnessed In New York, 
and in every other important city in the United States, an amount 
of enthusiasm which was perfectly extraordinary, from the moment 
at which we entered Detroit till our departure from Portland. 
With one solitary exception, we met with nothing but enthusi- 
asm; and in fact I do believe that this visit of the Prince of 
Wales to America has done more to cement the good feelings he 
tween the two countsies, than could possibly have been effected 
by a quarter of acentury of dip&macy. The two great peoples 
on either side of the Atlantic have disclosed those feelings of fra- 
ternity which they entertain toward each other. In asking you 
to drink to ‘The rest of the Royal Family,’ I must not omit t» 
mention His Royal Highness the Prince Frederick Willian —the 
only member of the Royal Family at present who is a member « 
our Order—although in former times our members have heer 
more numerous in the family of the reigning soverei 
@racé concluded by proposing ‘The health of the rest 
Royal Family,’ with which he coupled the name 
Highnees the l’rince Frederick William of Prussia. 

The Case.—A corresponde nt of the Constitutionnel 
states that the following address to Victor Emanuel is 
now in course of signature at Naples: 

“ Considering that it is necessary in these exceptional 
times to realize the utmost concord between the central 
Government and the nation; also that the city of Naples 
cannot be satisfied with the manner in whicli the Govern 
ment of the Re Galantuomo has been inaugurated ; to 
avoid the embarrassments which may iiapede the definit- 
ive triumph of the national cause by offering our enemies 
the means of weakening our forces and sowing dissen- 
sion, the undersigned declare in their soul and conscience 
that the King’s Government ought to take the following 
resolutions: 1. To remove from the Government of Na- 
ples M. Farini and his advisers, who, with or without 
reason, have become unpopular; 2. To recall General 
Garibaldi, and place him at the head of Southern Italy ; 
3. To demolish Fort St. Elmo ; 4. To begin public works 
for the general prosperity of the country, and to reli 
as far as practicable the distress of the lower classes; 
5. To dismiss General Nunziante; 6. To replace th 
Bourbon officials, who for some years past have shown 
themselves openly hostile to their country, by men more 
worthy of it on account of their intelligence and sacri- 
fices; 7. To organize the whole country militarily, in 
order to complete the national unity by the deliverance 
of Rome and Venice.” 


ee 


A Paris Surgeon is said to have proved by experiments 
that a bone taken from an animal just killed, unites with 
that of a living animal. 


Every Year France imports from between 11,000 and 
12,000 horses, at an expense somewhere about 18,000,000 
francs, and still the supply fails short of the demand. 


The Dutch Government has at last matured the plans 
which it has been so long forming for effecting the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in her colonies. The masters are to 
be compensated. 


A Foreign Paper gives an account of a service held in 
a mine, by Bishop Spencer of Madras. The Bishop was 
in the mine about noon—the dinner-time—took his sta- 
tion in what was called the Chapel, and one by one the 
miners approached and took their places. The light was 
afforded entire ly Ly the lamps of the men, each betne pro- 
vided with one, and the scene is said to have been pecu. 
liarly impressive, 


The Statistics which have | ately been published in 
England of the longevity of the peers of the raalm and 
particular classes of the wealthy, have awakened a 
curious piece of information from a correspondent of a 
London paper. He writes that the united ages of 69 
inmates ofthe Ratcliffe and Wapping work-houses amount 
to 5,538 years, or an average of 80 each, and 292 persons 
in the same houses enjoy an average of 70 years each 

A Most Ingenious Invention for the saving of time and 
labor, is now in use at the Post-oflice in Quebec. It con- 
sists of a letter-stamping machine, which is calculated to 
stamp thirty-five or forty letters per minute. The action 
of the machinery is so arranged that it will pile the letters 
neatly, in the order in which they have been stamped, 
thus facilitating dispatch to an immense extent, The 
forentor, a well-known mechanic of that city, is about to 
procure a patent for his invention. 


A Curious Fact in regard to a hill near Bradford, Eng- 
land, is noticed in a Liverpool paper. It is of considerable 
size at present, but has been noticed to be gradually 
attaining a greater elevation during a period extending 
over the last thirty years. There are even young men 
who remember the field being quite level, whereas now 
there is a high mound near the middle of it. The cause 
of this singular elevation has given rise to much specula- 
tion. Some persons suppose that it is owing to the up- 
ward pressure of water in the bowels of the earth. 


Donald and the Cockneys.—Two sparks from Lon- 
don, while enjoying themselves among the heather in Ar- 
gyleshire last autumn, came upon a decent-looking shep- 
herd reading on the top of a hill. They accosted him by 
remarking—*“ You have a fine view here; you will see a 
great way?” “Ou aye, ou aye,a ferry great way.” “Ah! 
you will see America from here?” “Farrar than that,” 
said Donald. “Ah! how that?” “Ou, juist wait till the 
mist gangs awa, an’ you'll see the mune !"—Fiu/kirk Her- 
ald. 

Election of a Sanskrit Professorat Oxford.—In a con- 
vocation held on Friday in the Sheldonian Theater, the 
election for this Professorship, (the annual value of which 
is £1,000,) one of the best in the gift of convocation, took 
place. At the close of the pel! the announcement was 
made that Mr. Williams was elected, which was received 
with loud cheers from the undergraduates in the ladies’ 
gallery. The numbers were—for Mr. Williams, 833; for 
Mr. Max Muller, 610. Majority for Mr. Williams, 22: 


Re-Marriage of Dissenters by a Church of England 
Minister.—(reat sensation has been created in a parish 
of Gloucestershire by the fact of the curate having 
recently re-married, according to the rites #f the Church 
of England, parties who had some years previously been 
married at the Independent chapel by the Registrar. It 
appears that the “Gloucestershire guinea” of the well- 
known old County Society is not given except to parties 
who have been married at church. The proceedings of 
the curate are stated to have received the approval of 
Bishop Baring. 


Condition of Farm Laborers.—The publication of 
some shocking details touching the way in which the ag- 
ricultural poor in Berkshire are herded together, to the 
utter ruin of all decency and morals, has called forth 
very energetic remonstrances from the leadivg journals. 
It is such things as these that lend the sting to Mr. 
Bright’s denunciations of the land-owners 


Easter Dues.—The hurly-burly at Accrington last Mon- 
day, when the articles seized by the vicar for Easter dues 
were sold by auction, has probably settled the fate of 
those obnoxious and obsolete exactions in that town ; if 
the Committee carry out their resolves with the spirit in 
which they have set about the work, they will soon ex- 
tinguish them everywhere and for ever. If Dissenters 
choose to resort to the same kind of resistance to church- 
rates, their fate, too, would be sealed to-morrow, 


The State of Crime ameng the English soldiers is be- 
coming very serious in Malta. Among so small! a gar- 
rison upwards of 100 are now in prison. 


The Tasmanian Government has voted a sum of 
£2,000 for renewing the experiments for introducing 
salmon. 


In the snuasteny of 8t. Gothard, during the month 
of October, hospitality was given to 2,162 travelers, of 
whom 1,555 were soldiers of the Pope returning from 
Italy. The Pepe’s volunteers appear in the character of 
beggars wherever they cast up. 


The Daughter of the late General Moreau, so well 
known under Napoleon L, and a Baron of the Empire, 
died in the Hospital of St. Jean, at Brussels, a few days 
ago; she had for many years lived in Brussels in a state 
of extreme poverty, 








Something New. 
D. B. DE LAND & CO.’S CHEMICAL SALERATUS 


6 the very best article of Saieratna now in use. It cannot be 


excelled for purity and exeeMence. This Saleratus is refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at the 
* Faraport Cuemicat Works,” Fairport, Monroe co., N.Y. By 
this process ali impurities are removed. This Saleratus is 
healthful, It will produce more and better bread than any other 
Saleratue. 
perior raising properties, is becoming very popular. This Saler- 
atus is a great deal better than Soda, Its freedom from impuri- 
ties, and consequently its perfect healthfulness, should secure it 
admission into the kitchen of every intelligent housewife. Sold 
by the grocers and dealers everywhere. Manufactured and for 
sale at wholesale at the “Fairport Chemical Works,” by D. B. 
DE LAND & 0©0., Fairport, Monroe oo., N. Y. 616ef 


It will all dissolve, and, owing to its purity and sa- 
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INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 


No. 694 BROADWAY, 


WM. AUFERMANN, OOR. FOURTH srreRP, 


New York. 


Director. 

The Professors of the Acapimies or Desten at Berlin, Ducessf. 
dorf, Munich, and Dresden, in Gerinany, have long been desirous 
of making the American public acquainted with the Works of 
their Living Artists of eminence, and they have finally concluded 


to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in the city of 


New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangement 
with Mr. AUPERMANN to act as Director of this new Institution. 
The Collection of Paintings now presented to the public, is one 
. & — aud moet valuable ever exhibited In this country. 
‘ ” kept up ) e ~ ~~ on fr j a i » 
hands of te, A Aa cessions from time to time from the 
Every painting exhibited will he ofl red for sale; and in order 
to secure the public against imno« ition, ® Special Committee hag 
been appointed for each of the cities from which the paintings 
are sent. Nothing will be shipped to New York for exhibition 
which has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com- 
mittees, and they will scrapulonsly reject every painting pot 
particularly deserving of merit. A+ the head « tte yo 6 it- 
tees are the following well-known names: 
Professor ScHRADER, 
e Krerecuuar, 
Max Seumipr, 
inven Von Bremen. | 
H. Escuxe, 
Professor Em. Levurzr, 
¥ ANDR. ACUENBACH, 
G. liceexer, 
J. W. Linpiar, 
Professor Roper? Kummer, fn D 
BuRENER, 
Dierz,in Munich. 
By the adoption of the course tl marked out 
specially provided for in the contract between Mr. 
and the various Academies, 


The International Art Institution 
will be placed on the same footing 
plan as the Academies of Germa: 
and Italy. 

Amateurs in the Fine Arts who may be destrous to pore? 
may rest assured that originals on/y will } 
lery, and they will be warranted as « 

Eminent artists in America, En 
Jand, and Italy have kindly offered 
institution, by contributing their y 
to make it what it was intended to } 
sense of the word. 

Information in regard to prices: 

Open day and evening. A 

626-670" 


in Berlin 


in Duesseldors 
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France, Belgium, Holland, 
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PATENTED APRII 10, 1860 
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WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES ! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRICI 
At the Old Stand, 
NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STREET. 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(FORMERLY WITH AND Succrssons to Jackson & Mayy 

We are selling more watches than ever before, 0 
contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies 
Misses. 

? NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEFPERS SOI 

Ve would also invit attention to our lar, 
fine Jewelry, Sterli il Va and best 
Plated Ware. Everything guarant ‘ 
and offered at the very lowest ; 
Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved 

625-63 





1 200 A YEAR MADE BY ANYONE WITE 
om $10 Patent Ster 4 en gh included 
tu retail for $150. With activity 

two weeks’ time. The only re 

Fullam’s American Stencil Too! W 

permanent manufactory in the w 

Salesrooms No. 212 Broad 

Exchange, Boston, and Springfield, \ 

of the American Stencil Tool W« 

Black River sent on receipt of 25 

the exclusive and entire « ! 

and the machinery for manufactur 

a water-whee! of 75-horse power, aft 

advantages, which no other concern « 
$10 outfit is for cutting ema 

Tools for cutting la 

experience is necessary in u 

to send for samples and cir 

be sure to get Ful 
only perfect cutting tools 
FULLAM, Springfield, Vt., No. 1 
or No. 212 Broadway, New York 
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OF ORCHARD ACID &PRINGS. 


These Springs are situated in the valley of the Oek Orchard 
Creck, in the town of Alabana, Gr er co., N. Y., eight miles 
south of the village of Medina, on the Brie Canal, and fourteen 
miles from Batavia. : 

fs The principal Acid Springs are three in number; besides 
these there are six others, They a Lex thin a eireuit 
of about fifty rode. The medicinal qualiti t \ters are 
fully shown in the subjoined testimonia contain a very 
large amount of Su/phur, Sulphur icid, Sulphate of Lame, end 
Proto-Suiphate of fron. The great medicinal virtues possessed 
by the waters depend very largely upon the presence 
unusual qualities, of these curative substances. 

Hundreds of casca of disease, especially those resu 
the scrofulous diathesis, have been cured by their use 

fe" In skin diseases—even in confirmed leprosy 
have been signally successful. 

Opinians of medical and scientific gentlemen are giver 
circulars. The following eminent gentiemen speak in str 
terms of the medicinal value of these waters Prot. Buy 
T. Romuyn Bucx, M.D., of Albany ; Jas. McNaverron, M 
Albany ; Epwarp Sprixe, M.D., of New York ; Dr. 

RELL of Pittsfield, Mass. ; Dr. J. S. Sueier of Lockport 
They recommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring 3 

a case of chronic diarrhea of several years’ standi 

was cured by the use of the water. Vr. Beck says, “lam s 

that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents 
Dr. Campbell says, “They must be highly beneficia! fe 
chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels.” 

Dr. 8. P. Warre read a paper on the subject of these Water 
before the Academy of Physicians, in the city of New Yor! 
which he states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, 
ant, and astringent properties ; and that the class 
to which they are more particularly adapted, are chror 
tions of the digestive and urinary organs, and some of ¢! 
neous diseases; chronic dyspepsia; chronic diarrhea 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis; chronic cystitis ; diabetes 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhagica 
| colliquative sweatsof Hectic Fever, The Water may also! 
used with advantage, he says, in cases of low fyphu: 
convalescence from protracted fevers, to excite the a 
| promote digestion ; in diarrheas, particularly such : 
ent on a relaxed or ulcerated state of the m 
the intestines. In calculous affe 
sediments, 





|} with phosphatk 
preferable to muriatic acid, ¢ 
| by continued use to disorder tl 
can be used, properly diluted, 


as in and less 
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and preternatural heat. In skin dise 
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chioric acid. In cases of Colic 
consequences arising from th 
prove to be an admirable antidote. 
laryngitis, chronic mucous ¢ rri 
ophthalmia, (externally,) a3 a garg 
cases of salivation, and in (eucorrar 
When taken internally, a wiv? 
taken three times a day, yi ; 
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HIRAM \\ STWIOCK, 
late of Corning.) 
Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 
New York. 


Ward Beecher, 


DELIV! 





500-Miteow 


| Rev. Henry 


WILL 
ANEW LECTURE, 
IN COOPER INSTITUTE, 


On Moxpay EventnG, Jay. Tru, at 8 o'CLoce. 


, +. 19 Wall ot 

Doors open at 7. Tickets 25 cents, at Sibell’s _ ewes 

Horace Waters’, No. 333 Broadway , Ha &Ss ns, Me, 068 Bes - 

way; Perley’s, No. 40 Fourth avenue ; Naynor -" a ower 

Adams & Spencer's, Ne. 261 Grand st.; bh M. I ais a's, Nee 
Grand ; F. P. Curtis, No. 27 Avenue PD, or at the door, 





JEMAN. CLARK & COS 
H* — GENUINE COD-LIVER OIL, 


Warranted pure, and prepared 


For Consumption, Screfula, ete. 
Fresh Livers by 
= HEGEMAN & CO., Drvaarsrs 4x? CHEMISTS 


625-637 Nos. 161, 309, 511, and 756 Broadway, 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTIS TS» . 
Ne. 376 Grand *t» (North Side,) 
» doors from Norfolk,) 
(Two arw ORK, sd 
Ne. 257 Fulton strect, opposite Cliaten, Breokly® 
627-652 
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A curious New BOOK 
Written by MARIE 1h 
*FAMILY NEWSPAPE! 

Full-page PORTRAITS 
WOMEN. &piritual M 
Female Philanthropists 
Borrowing Mother 
Brides, Man-Ha 
Female Writers, Tr 
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NEW BOOKS. 


~The Franklin Almanac 


AND DIARY, 
° For 1861. 








EVERY FAMILY SHOULD'HAVE A COPY. SENT BY 
MAIL, POSTAGE PAI}, ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS, 
AIL, Lak 
IN POSTAGE STAMPS OR SILVER, 
On receipt of One Dollar five copies wr Il be sent postage paid, 
Address B. F. SANFORD, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This exceedingly valuable work needs only te be examined to 
have an immense sale, In rddition to the Almanac Department, 
the Diary portion affords an ample space for making MEMO- 
RANDA ENTRIES FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. This 
q@illensble every family who may become possessed of a copy of 
“THE FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY,” 
fo keep up a daily record of events, or a family history, which, 
gp after times will be priz “las a great treasure. This record or 
: ‘should show the state of the weather, the appearance 


* Diary’ , 

of the farmer’s crops, the kind of labor engaged in, the time of 
geeding and harvesting, the health of the household, and notice 
eCND EE OE . e 


guch other events as may bave a bearing on the personal history 


of the family. 

THE FRANKLIN ALMANAC for ‘57, “58, °59, and '60, had 
pub isher received orders by mail from 
. And many 
WOULD Not DO WITHOUT IT, BVEN 


an immense sale. T) 


State and nearly every Territory in the Union. 


cred THEY 


every 


who purchase d, dee 





IF rr cost? ONE DOLLAR A ey! 
- - a we ” 
@ le] ie) % ‘3 2 ot 
ETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 
Homocuirta P.-O., Miss., Sept. 3, 1860, 
Mr. BR. F. Sanford : The times are hard, but we cannot do with- 


out THE FRANKLIN ALMANAC, You will please send me 
twenty-five as soon as they are ready. One man was so well 
pleased w th his last Winter, that he would have me then take 

ay for him for 1861. I would not do without THE FRANKLIN 
‘ALMANAC for five times what one costa. I have been farming 
for twenty years, and if I could have such a record as I have kept 
for the past three years, (since | got hold of THE FRA NALIN 
ALMANAC,) I would not take one hundred dollars for the 


















gecord. Wecannot mend the past, but will try to improve by 
what we have learnt. 
Send my Almanacs to Homwochitta Post-Office, Franklin coun 
ty, Miss., ‘ Aud oblige yours, 
. JAMES D. ROBERTS. 
BR. F. Saxrorp, Ese.—?P Sir: The five FRANKLIN AL- 
MANACS 1 ordered of you urrived by to-day's mail, and in three 
hours they were disposed of. Send me five more for the dollar 
inclosed herein. H. R. NEFF. 
Louisville P.-0., T., Dec. 20, 1859. 
* Wr. B. F. Sawronn: Please send me your FRANKLIN AL- 
MANAC for 1860. Ihave hada copy for cach year since this 
most valuable publication was started ; and my three FRANK- 
LIN ALMANACS for °57, ‘58, and °59, could n baught, if 
they are old ones. I don't sce why every man does not use 


them least, I cannot do without them. I keep the tempera- 
gure of the weather every morning, whether rainy or clear ; 
what | work at; what I s when I sow; when I plant; the 
health of my family ; the of my friends, ete., ete. 

Meizs co., O Ye ily, E. SAYRE. 9 

Wr. B. F. Sanrort ] season I purchased one of your 
FRANKIAN ALMANACS dl would not now take $5 for it. 
Herewith Ll send you $1 f » copies for 1860. 

JOSEPH POTTS. 

Centreville, Morrow co.. 0., Dec, 12, 1859. 

Mr. B. F. Sanvorp: Ihave received of you five FRANKLIN 
ALMANACS. On their arrival, they were all sold, even before 
the mail started away. Isend you $1 for five more. 


G. G. MORGAN, P. M, 

tlivavilie, Ky., Dec. 15, 1859. 

he ten FRANKLIN ALMANACS I 

daysago. They areall sold. Please 
DAVID ALDRICH, 


Mr. B. F. Sanrorp 
ordered of you arrived tw 
forward me twenty more. 

Washington, Ky., Dec. 14, 1859. 


» five FRANKLIN ALMANACS I 
within fifteen minutes after their 
I inclose in this $2. Send me ten copies more 

&. P. MORROW, P. M. 
“7., O., Dee. 15, 1859. 


Mr. B. F, Sanvorn: 7} 
received of you were sold 
arriva) here. 
immediately. 

Republican P.-O., Dark: 


FarnrteLp, Vermont, Dec. 12, 1860. 
Mr. &B. F. Saxronp: I have already sent for fifteen of your 
FRANKLIN ALMANACS for 186], which were promptly 
received, and met with an immediate sale. I now send for ten 
more, for which find $2 inclosed in payment. 
JOHN HENDRICKS. 


rO GET 
ALMANAC 


How 
THE FRANKLIN AND DIARY. 

If your Merchant or Postmaster has not got it for sale, inclose 
twenty-five cents in silver or postage stamps in a@ letter, and 
@ddresa it to 

B. F. SANFORD, 
Corner of Fourth and Walnut sts., Cincinnati, 0., 
Or send a ONE DOLLAR Bank-Note for FIVE COPIES. 

On receipt of the money, the FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND 

DIARY will be forwarded by first mail, and sent POSTAGE 
631 


PAID. 
etal PU RBLESHE D 


BY THE 


American Tract Society, 


(INSTITUTED.AT BOSTON, 1814,) 








SERMONS, DOCTRINAL 
KE. N. Kreg, D.D 
THE MISSIONARY SIST! 
JERUSALEM AND I'i> 

Tweedie, D.D 
RUINED CITIES OF TH? 
r 


Rev. 

Jos . . 80 ota, 
sy Mrs. M. G. Bensamin.75 “ 

MNVIRONS,. By W. K. 


(ND PRACTICAL. By 


~— aovrde * 
LAST. By W. K. Tweeoie, 


».D s . 75" 
THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY. By Prof. Givssex cocaee 
THE BIBLE HOUR; or. Scripture Lessons for Little 

CB. ccancSbe ee. F 
JHE MORNING STAR; or, History of the Children’s 

Missionary Vessel iPens 
THE SISTERS. By Rev. J. P. Warren + 30 * 
BISTORY OF THE EAR.) CHRISTIANS. ..45 
OLD ROBIN AND HIS PROVERB. By Mrs. H, F. 

A re eee oe rere eee 30" 


TALES FOR MY CHILPREN. By Caruanrye D, Baxr. .25 
THE AM, TRACT SOCIETY’S ALMANAC FOR 1561. 
For sale at the 
TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor place, 
New Yors. 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFPF, Agent. 


ASSORTMENT OF 
PICTURE 
e FOR 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS AND SABBATH-SCHOOL 
Will be found at the 


-_— 


LARGE 


BOOKS AND CARDS 


REWARDS 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor place, New York. 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFYF, Agent. 
Q UBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
» 
THE CHILD AT HOME and 
THE TRACT JOURNAL, 
monthly issues of the AM. TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON, re 
ceived at the 
TRACT 
No. 13 Bible H 


DEPOSITORY, 
s¢, Astor place, New York. 
628tf I. W. BRINCKERHOFY, Agent. 


Marie Louise Hankins’ 


*‘FAMILY NEWSPAPER.” 


A Monthly PICTORIAT, of 56 columns, each near! 
Jong, now in its SIXTH VOLUME, being really the 
and BEST FAMILY PAPER ever published for 


ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


It has @ bona fide Subscription list AMONG FAMIMIES, at 
Yeast SIX TIMES GREATER than ANY OTHER paper of the 
kind on the American Continent, and a rapidly INCREASING 
Circulation in EVERY state and territory of the Union; in 
Utah, in California, in Oregon, in Mexico, aud in all the British 
Provinces, in the West Indies,in the Bahama Islands, and in 
England ; being read every month by over 300,000 people, 
with the most Promising indications that it will soon reach a 
MILLION, FIRST and only SUCCESSFUL Paper EVER pub- 
Jished by a LADY; and with a spirit of TRUE Philanthropy, 
it always aims to help the deserving, when they try to help 
themselves; but it has NO sympathy with “ strong-minded” 
Women, who are noted for .making a great noise and shrinking 
from useful occupation. It never meddles with the Political or 
the Seetarian views of any one, but constantly strives to give 
good Moral Entertainment for both rich and poor, and to pre- 
Serve the eminent reputation it has so deservedly won of being 
# Welcome Visitor to the Firesides of all Reading and Thinking 
People, who wish to unite Progress with Refinement and Moral- 
ity. Its leading features are 

(ey All ILLUSTRATED with 

(Ce NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
> ALSO BIBLE PICTURES, and 
fe PICTORIAL WONDERS. 
ey SPECIMEN COPIES sent GRATIS, and FREE OF 


two feet 
JARGEST 


POSTAGE. Get «ne, by all means, and see what it is like, 
before subscribing. You willthen ask your neighbors to join 


you and form aclub. In that way, it costsonly FORTY CENTS 


B year. 
For sale by NEWS-DEALERS., 


“‘Women of New York;” 


or, 
FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE CITY. 


A curious New BOOK of FEMALE CHARACTERS in the City. 
Written by MARIE LOUISE HANKINS, the Editress of the 


* FAMILY NEWSPAPER.” 

Full-page PORTRAITS and SKETCHES of 36 LIVING 
WOMEN. Spiritual Mediums, Shop Girls, Lap-Dog Mothers, 
Female Philanthropists, A Little Hunchback, Dashing Widows, 
Borrowing Mothers, Opera Singers, Female Vagrants, Perjured 
Brides, Man-Haters, Disowned Daughters, Old Peddler Women, 
Female Writers, True Women, Fascinating Ladies, Mechanics’ 

ives, Theater Girls, Outcast Wives, Boarding-house Keepers, 
Ladies of Fortune, Lager-bier Girls, Fortune-Tellers, Women in 

lack, Confidence Women, Bogus Ladies, Perfect Ladies, 

roken-hearted Women, Clergymen’s Wives, Old Men’s Darlings, 
Widow's Daughters, Female Adventurera, Confidential Sermons, 
etc. Nearly 400 pages I2mo, 50 Engravings, fancy cloth. 
Price $1, mailed post-paid. Description of “Contents” sent 
GRATIs. 

E For sale by News-Dealers, 


Country Agents Wanted, 
Females, Postmasiers, 
$ men, and Others. 


A DAY to good AGENTS i 
dress MARIE LOUISE HANKINS 
Bau street, N, Y, : 


School Teachers, Clergy- 


rvelously liberal. Ad- 
S & CO., No, 132 Nas- 
630-631 


ated 








ELECTRIC WEATHER INDICATOR. 

HIS NEAT AND USEFUL INSTRUM 
F noe the weather from 12 to PE dt a 
n extensive demand. Samples mailed free f 
a] cents by the manufacturers, - LER ACO ~ 
Cue" Newark, New Jucacy, 





AVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOL. 
lowing Music Books, the most important list ever offered 
by them in one season: 


The Diapason 


A COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC; TO WHICH ARE 
PREFIXED A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF 
MUSIC AND ITS NOTATION ; EXERCISES FOR READING 
MUSIC AND FOR VOCAL TRAINING; SONGS, PART- 
SONGS, ROUNDS, ete: THE WHOLE ARRANGED AND 
ADAPTED FOR CHOIRS, SINGING-SCHOOLS, MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS, AND SOCIAL GATHERINGS, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT, 


Composer of *‘ The Haymakers,” “The Flower Queen,” “ Shining 
Shore,” “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” ete; author of “ The 
Sabbath Bell,” “The Shawm,” “The Academy Vocalist,” etc. 
Ut this book we have already sent to press 
THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND! 

It contains half as much again matter as can be found in any 
other of the new books, giving great variety and completeness in 
all its departments. 
It offers an ample collection of favorite, old, well-known tunes ; 
of numerous new tuncs by Mr. Root, Dr. Mason, Mr. Brappvry, 
and other composers of recognized ability ; of Anthems and Set 
Pieces, to the number of one hundred, most of which are new, for 
occasional and ordinary church service. Its Singing-School 
Department is very full, including a brief Manual, prepared 
expressly for this work, by Dr. Lowell Mason. It occupies thirty- 
two pages, and is followed by eight pages of “ New Music for 
Singing Classes,” by Mr. Root. 
Nearly all the musie is printed one part on a staff, and a large 
proportion of the tunes are on large type, being a great improve- 
ment on the usual style of such books. 

Single copies sent by us to teachers, for examination, by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents. 





ul 


How Shall I Teach? 


oR, 
HINTS'T0 TEACHERS AS TO THE USE OF “MUSIC AND 
ITS NOTATION,” AS FOUND IN THE DIAPASON, A COL- 

LECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, BY GEO, F, ROOT, 
BY DR. LOWELL 


The tide of this pamphlet sufficiently explains its purpose. It 
will be sent by mai! to any address, on receipt of twelve cents. 


MASON, 


iil. 


Belshazzar’s Feast; 


on, THE FALL OF BABYLON: A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
IN TEN SCENES. 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
Mr. Root’s previous Cantatas have achieved such great suc- 
cees that this new one cannot fail to excite much interest. Price 
25 cents. 


[Vy 


The People’s Tune-Book ; 


A CLASS-BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC FOR CHOIRS, CON- 
GREGATIONS, AND SINGING-SCHOOLS, 


BY LOWELL MASON, DR. OF MUSIC, 


This book, containing all the Tunes of Taz Sansspatn Hyon 
AND TunE-Booxk, besides a variety*of excellent new ones, is 
printed in large type, one part on a staff, and but two tunes on 
apage. It is peculiarly adapted for the People’s use, and for 
Singing-schools, and is designed to promote improvement not in 
singing merely, but in “the service of song in the house of the 
Lord.” In choirs and congregations it will prove equally useful 
and acceptable. 

Prigc, in New York, $6 per dozea. 





¥. 


The Eclectic Tune-Book ; 


A SELECTION OF STANDARD CHURCH-TUNES: WITH 
NEW AND APPROPRIATE PIECES FOR THE OPENING 
N 


L 
SEW 
AND CLOSING OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
EDITED BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 


This work has been prepared in accordance with a resolution 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, (New- 
School,) and under the supervision of a Committee from that 
body. Circulars were addressed to conductors of music in all 
parts of the country, inquiring as to the features desirable in 
such @ work, and especially calling for lists of the tunes which 
it was desirable to include. About five hundred responses were 
received, with lists of tunes, and these have been made, to a 
large extent, the guide in the compilation of the work, arrange- 
ments having been made for the right to use the copyright music 
wanted. New Tunes from the best sources, and especially many 
new Set Pieces, have been added. As this is designed as a 
standard book for choirs and congregations, no Elements of Musi- 
cal Notation are inserted, 

Though intended for Presbyterian churches, it contains noth- 
ing unacceptable to other denominations. 

Price, in New York, $8 per dozen. 





VI 


Hastings’s Church Music. 
BY THOMAS HASTINGS, DR. OF MUSIC. 


This work collects in one volume the choicest results of the 
labors for two-score —— of this eminent composer of Church 
Song. It has, indeed, been prepared at the suggestion of friends, 
who desired to possess in one volume those pieces which have 
proved most popular and useful in all the author’s previous 
works. Like the Propis’s Tune-Boog, it is printed from clear 
large type, two tunes on a page. 

Price, in New York, $6 per dozen. 


VIL 


Bradbury's Anthem Book; 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS, CHORUSES, OPENING AND 
CLOSING PIECES, ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF CHOIRS, 
MUSICAL ASSOCIATIONS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 

BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 

The want of a new Anthem Book which should contain a 
greater variety of pieces for the various occasions of ordinary or 
special religious services than it is possible to include in an or- 
dinary collection of Church Music, has led to the preparation of 
the present volume, which collects together the favorite old 
pieces, and presents many new ones, especially such as are suit- 
able for opening and closing worship. 

Ketail price, $1 25. 

Catalogues of our numerous Musica! Publications sent to any 
addrezs on application. 


MASON BROTHERS, 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO. FARMER. 


Send for Sample Numbers and get up a Club. 
631-632 THOS, BROWN, Cleveland, 0. 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ 
DARKNESS & DAYLIGHT ; 
THE ssendiien, 


A TALE OF COLLINGWOOR, 


O630tf£ 








Will be commenced in 


The New York Weekly 


OF THIS WEEK. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


a Price Four Cents. 


 aleieatiatl 4 fae PAPERS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
UNPARALLELED CHEAPNESS. 


We invite special attention to the extraordinary chea 
THE MONTHLY SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER” Only. $8 for 
100 copies for one year. Tak SuNDAY-Scnoo. BaNyer, an fllus- 
trated paper for children, is published monthly and weekly. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, for Teachers and Families, 
is published weekly. Only $1 per annum. 

Sunday-schools are requested to send in their subscriptions 
early to 





G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
8.-S. Union Depository, 


Am. 8. 
po. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


630-631 


New Books for Agents, | 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


WANTED—An Agent in every County to engage in the sale of 
Peautifully Iustrated Works. Circulars, giving full informa- 
tion, with Terms to Agents, and afali list of my Publications, 
sent on application. Address DUANE RULISON, 

A Quake City Publishing House, 
621-6teow No. 33 South Third st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


EL ain >. 








Star of the Press. 
1861. 


““ @REZAT IN MOUTHS OF WIsz8T CeNSsURE.” 


oe 


The New York Mercury 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


In accordance with a time-honored custom, the publishers of 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY, the largest two-dollar literary 
weekly in the world, make the opening of a New Year the occa- 
sion for issuing a comprehensive prospective prospectus bulletin. 
Although the patriarch of the weekly press, (being now in its 
twenty-third year,) Tut Mercury teems with the fire and vigor 
ef youth, as well as with the wisdom and dignity of mature 
years. Presenting, as it does, the creme de la creme of literature 
—evriched with the entrancing master-pieces of the greatest ro- 
mancers in the world—glittering with the brilliant wit and hu- 
mor of the sharpest pens of the time—abundantly garnished 
with the rarest gems of native poesy—overflowing with “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn " from the great writers of its 
immense contributoria! staff, and honored all over the country 
for its perfect freedom from anything calculated to wound or 
repulse the most sensitive moralist or class of people—it has been 
for years the LUXURY, THE TEACHER, THE MONITOR, AND THE WEL- 
COME GUEST OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN HOMES. 

The publishers and proprietors of THE NEW YORK MER- 


CURY have made the motto of its columns— 


** Here shall young Genlus wing his eagle flight, 


tich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light,” 


and during the present year (1861) its grand, inimitable army 
of writers—whose united salaries exceed the total of those paid to 
the President and Vice-President of the United States—and its 
brilliant constellation of literary specialties, will be materially 
extended. Thus, one of the proprietors’ new engagements is 


that of the witty, waggish, quizzical, whimsical, world-re- 


nowned, and pungent 


Q. K. PHILANDER DOESTICKS, P. B., 


who contributes to Tuz Mercury a side-splitting series of 


Burlesque Biographies, Lectures, Sermons, Fashion Articles, 


Criticisms of Paintings, Plays, Statues, ete., under the general 
and significant title of “‘ Diversions or DorsTicks; or, HARLs- 
Quin Fits at tHe TIMES.” 

In the Pictorial Department appear the magnificent illustra- 
tions of that prince of American artists, Feiix 0. C. DaRiey. 

Throughout the present year, this magnificent and famous 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LiteRaAtTcRE will contain glorious Roman- 
ces, Sketches, Stories, Poems, Gems of Humor, Moral and Do- 
mestic Essays, Criticisms, etc., by the most noted American and 
English writers, who have been engaged at vast expense to 
write for Tuz Mercury. We may name the following regular 


contributorial forée : 


Q. K. PHILANDER 
STICKS, P. B., 
ARTHUR M. GRAINGER, 


JOSEPH BARBER, 


DOE-| COUSIN MAY CARLETON, 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON, 

S. R. URBAN, 

Mrs. M. E. ROBINSON, 

J. A. PATTEN, 

Rev. R. B. WELCH, 

W. 0, EATON, 

GEORGE MARTIAL, 
HATTIE TYNG, 

R. H. NEWELL. 


FELIX 0. C. DARLEY, 
GRACE GARDNER, 
GEORGE ARNOLD, 
Rey. R. M. DEVINS, 
NED BUNTLINE, 





WM. ROSS WALLACE, 


Other celebrated writers will also contribute—making Tx 
Mercury a great foous of all that is Entertaining, Instructive, 
Witty, and Wlae. 


Our special Nzw Ys,r's Grrr to our readers will be a brilliaxt 


new novelette, entitled 


CATHOLINA ; 


oR, 


THE NICHE IN THE WALL. 
A TALE OF LOUISIANA, 
¥ DR. J. A. 


ROBINSON, 


The opening chapters of which will appear in Tae Mexrcuay for 


January 5, 1861. 





Taz New Yors Mzercvry is sold by all newsmen and periodi- 


cal dealers in America, To subscribers it is regularly mailed 
every Saturday morning for $2 a year; three copies for $5; 
six copies for $9 ; eight copies for $12, with an extra copy free 
to the getter-up of the club. Six months’ subscriptions re- 
ceived. ALWAYS WRITE PLAINLY THE NAME OF YOUR Post-OFFICE 


County, AND State, We take the notes of ajl specie-pay- 


ing banks at par. Payment must invariably be made in ad- 
vance. 
{3 Specimen Copies sent free to all applicants. 
Address all letters and remittances, post-paid, to 
CALDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 
Proprietors of Tus New York Mercury, 


627-631 Nos, 46 and 48 Ann street, New York city. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
$150, 2, wSARetOnTt ys $150, 


the manufacturing of Piano-Fortes, we are now able to offer to 
the public a 7 octave rosewood PIANO, containing all the modern 
improvements, for $150 cash, of more perfect workwanship than 
has usually been sold for $300 or $400 by the old method of 
manufacturing, We respectfully invite all dealers and the pub- 
lic to call and examine these new instruments at 

GROVESTEIN & HALE’S, 

Corner Canal and Hudson ats., N. Y. 


Raven, Bacon & Co, 


OVERSTRUNG 








629-632 


PIANOS. 





We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
= recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 

ility: 
Winstow, Lanter & Co., 
Bowen, Hoimgs & Co., 
Brokaw, Butter & Co., 
HasLexscrst & Switn, 
THomas Owen & Son, 
Merrick & Bui, 
Cary, Howarp, Sancer & Co., 
And others. 


WAREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 
612-634 


STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Warerooms, No. 506 Broadway, Opposite St. 
Nicholas Hotel. " om 
Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 
Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 618f 


E. D. Morcan & Co., 
Coreate & Co., 

J. H. Raysom & Co., 
Berrs, Nicuous & Co., 
Suetpon, Horr & Co., 
Josepn Fou.xe’s Sons, 
Ivison, Puinner & Co., 








HE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published by Dr. Stowg, Phy- 
sician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise on 
the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 
ception of two three-cent stamps. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE; 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 619-670 


ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 
street, New York, Importers and Jobbers of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Vi , and every style and quality of goods used by 
Clothiers and Merchant Tailors for Men's and Boy’s wear. 
Ols- ww 














IANOS, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly | grey received for the same. 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


Gerr MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 

—STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. 84 Walker 
street, near Broadway, N. Y., received the highest premium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianos in titi 





PIANOS $150! 
Rich ROSEWOOD CASKS—WARRANTED. 


Having Rebuilt our Factory, we arc again far- 
mishing our 


SUPERIOR PIANOS! 


ALL PRICES AND STYLES. 
Send for DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS and CIRCULARS to 
ROAKDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
621-3teow Albany, N. ¥. 


Chickering & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
(SINCE 1823,) 
No. 694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Cu1oxerine established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been constructed and finished under 
hie supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority ef which 


40 PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
They also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 
The names of Thaiberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 
be referred to to show of what a class the judges upon this occa- 
sion were composed. 


The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of 
action, and general style of finish, are unsurpassed by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 
It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append: 

GorTrrscHuaLk, J. N. Pycuowsk1, 

LEOPOLD ps MEYER, J. Benxprcr, 

ALFRED JAELL, M. STRakoscu, 

Wo. SOHARPENTBRG, JULLIEN, 

R. Horrman, ArgruurR NAPOLEON, 

J. BURKE, RK. GoLDBEOK, 

S. THALBERG, E. Muzto, 

Gustav Satter, Mme. Lovise ABgL, 

And many others. 











ACARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


iy" Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal 
means of redreas for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
@ spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “ name-board ” 


re 
ickerinia 


and upon the “sounding-board” the address of the firm in full, 





with the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the 
two lines. 

Should any person have in his possession, or hecome aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same to us would be considered as an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Melodions & Harmoniums 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, School and Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon application 
to 
CHICKERING & SONS, 

No. 694 Broadway, New York. 
a 


.. ~ FURS. = 
FURS! CLOAKS! FURS! 
J. J. Benson, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS. 


627tf 








An Elegant Display of 
CLOAKS 
Of the best Materials, at REASONABLE PRICES. 


310 CANAL STREET, 310 


Opposite Mercer street. 
627¢tf a eae = 


FINE FURS! 


Great reduction of price in 
LADIES’ FURS! 

I am now selling my stock of MINK and other FURS at 20 
per cent. discount on former prices, and invite the attention of 
buyers to the LARGEST and BEST selected stock in the market. 

BIGLOW’S OLD ESTABLISHED HAT AND FUR STORE, 

629-632 


303 CANAL ARE RAY ae 
FURS! 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
MINK, ETC., ETC. 


J NJ 
HATS AND CAPS, 

LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’, in great variety, 
and especially suited to the season. The most novel and 
beautiful are those exclusively belonging to and manufactured 
for this establishment. 





No. 185 Fulton st., Brooklyn. 


SABLE, 


GAITERS, BOOTS, AND SHOES, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Balmoral Clumped-soled boots—very fine 

article. Warranted to wear. 


FLEECE-LINED LEGGINGS OF BAWDEN. 


These are a specialty, and can be obtained from no other source. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND LADIES’ AND JUVENILE 
FURNISHING GOODS, EMBROIDERY AND 
SADDLER’S SILK, SEWING-SILES. 
SPOOL-SILK, AND COTTON TWIST AND THREAD FOR 
SEWING-MACHINES OR HAND-SEWING. 





This establishment has now taken the highest stand. It is 
universally conceded that for intrinsic value in the articles, for 
elegance in style, and novelty in fashion, this is THE House, and 
stands unrivgled. 


THOMAS REYNOLDS; 
03 CANAL STREETs 303 


626tf Turez Doors Wrst oF Broapwar. , 


Geo. C. Treadwell & Co., 


N@. 70 BROADWAY, 


— eee 


OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FINE FURS, 


LOW FOR CASH. 
624-631 
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. 
A Boston Notion. 

12 SHEETS SUPERFINE WHITE NOTE 

Paper, 12 Sheets Superfine Colored Note Paper, 12 
Superfine White Envelops, 12 Superfine Colored Envelops, 12 
Double-Enameled Visiting-Cards, 3 Steel Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 
1 Pen-Holder ; ali the above for 16 cents @ package—7 packages 
for $1. Bailey’s Original Packages of Stationery and Jewelry. 
Each package contains a variety of Writing-paper and Envel- 
ops, alsosome one article of Jewelry. The Jewelry consists of 
various sizes of Lava, Mosaic, Cameo, and other styles of Pins, 
Ear-Drops, Ladies’ and Gents’ Sleeve-Buttons, Shirt Studs, 
Lockets, (of various sizes,) Cross Chains and Pins, Guard Chains, 
a variety of styles of Gents’ Pins, Belt Pins, etc., including all of 
the same description of Jewelry used by the Gift-Book dealers, 
and valued by them from 50 cents to $20. Price 25 cents a 





with the best makers ef Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Balt . Amo 
— ore: pln ng the judges were Gorrscuaix, W. Mason, 


Rvery Piano warranted for three years. Prices moderate, 





589-€31 


P rs of poor imitations. Buy only Bailey’s Pack- 

Sr aaes will get more for your money than by any other source 

ba = a and traveling agents — on liberal terms. For 
7 ° 


. BAILEY, 
Gov Cve 





No. 154 Court street, 
Breve, 


ERB TNE) mR TRI 


= 





EDUCATION. 

SAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Brookfield, Mass.—Mra, nm will reopen her school 

ov the 7th of Ja wary. References: Secretaries of the A. B. C. 

¥. M., Bostonand New York ; Rev. J. P. Thoinpson, D.D., New 
York ; Prof. J. Ta‘tock. 11... Williams College.” 630-832" 








~~ 
ll PEK Y EAR.—THE SPRING TERM OF 
JF Fort Edward Institute bering MARCH ‘28th. 
Fur excellence of buildings, board, and tuition, as compared 
with rates, this Seminary invites a comparison with any and 
all. No Boarding Seminary has students of a higher average 
intellectual and moral character. A graduate course for ladies, 
Young men fitted for College or for Business. Lada and Misses 
also received. Address, for a Circular, Rev. JOSEPH Kk. KING 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 629-63] ; 


{OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG La. 
WH dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, addreas the Principal, 
Mies EMILY NELSON. 626-633 


INSURANCE 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY Ne. li WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Accumulated Fund. ; . . $3,700,000 
Paid out for Dividends Declared 1,450,000 


The Company was organized in 1845, upon the purely mutual 
principle. It now possesses more assets for its liabiliticsthan any 
other Life Insurance company in this country. DIVIDENDS ere 
declared annually, and are parp to aid the insured in settling 
future premiums, Notes are taken for half of life premiums. 
Papers and information furnished (without charge) by the under 











signed. DIVIDEND DECLARED January 1, 1860, 45 per cent. 
JO8. L. & LP. LORD, Agents. 
Oct. 25, 1860. 622-647 





SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1866. 


.3500,000 009 
134,402 02 


NET ASSETS $631,102 02 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
MODE OF 
INSURANCE. 


DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CENT. OF NET PROFITS, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Pres't. 


THOS. W, BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres't. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
Homes for the Industrious 








IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 
THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR SALE, 


1,208,000 Acres of Rich Farming Lands, 


IN 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to the following statements and Liberal 
inducements offered them by the 

{ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper energy, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very 
little capital : 
I. LANDS OF ILLINOIS, 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no 
portion of the world where al] of the conditions of elimate and 
soilso admirably combine to produce those two great staples, 
Corn and Wurat, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


It. EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads, and navigable lakes and rivers 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern aud 
Southern markets. 
Ili, RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 


Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended onthe 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, go 
to diminish the State Expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, and 
must, consequently, every day decrease. 


IV. THE STATE DEBT. 
The State Debt is only $10,105,398 14, and, within the last 
three years, has been reduced $2,959,746 80; aud we may rea 
sonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct 


Vv. PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,026 per 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula 
tion 1,719,496—a ratio of 102 per cent in ten years. 


VI. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The Products sent out during the past year ex 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 140, 
000,000 bushels. 


crop of 


VII. FERTILITY OF SOIL. 
Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such imme’? re 
sults for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they be ym 


posed of a deep, rich loam, the fertility of which is uns: rpassed 
by apy on the globe. 


VIIT. TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sojd 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the population of 
the forty-nine counties through which it passes was only 335,593, 
since which 479,293 have been added, making the whole popula 
tion 814,891—a gain of 143 per cent. 

IX. EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated that 


600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain and 
250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last year, 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, accord 
ing to location, quality, ete. First-class farming lands sell for 
about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense of subduing 
prairie land as compared with wood land is in the ratio of 1 to 10 
in favor of the former. The terms of sale for éhe bulk of these 
lands will be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 

at six per cent. per annum, and six interest notes at six per 
cent. payable respectively in one, two, three, fonr, five, and six 
years from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable in 
four, five, six, and seven years from date of sale; the contract 
stipulating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced 
and cultivated, each and every year for five years from the date 
of sale, so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced 
and under cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six 
dollars per acre, when the eash price will be five dollars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

J. W. FOSTER, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upon 
the llinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, 190, Appleton’s 
Railway Guide, 630 


BROWN & WHITE'S 
— TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
ss Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facto- 
ries, etc., varying in size from 50to 5,000 ths. War- 
ranted Superior to any other Bell in 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 12% cents per %. For full 
particulars relative to the Size, Keys, 
Hangings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 











NO, 20 LIBERTY ST., 


New Yor«, 


_ 


(Box 488 P.-0.) 


CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS 


Cured in a few hours, and the skin made delicately soft and white, 
by the use of 





MAN & CO."3 _ 
CAMPHOR CAKE WITH GLYCERINE. 
It requires no artificial heat in applying, as it dissolves readily 
when @ to the skin. 
No. 81 Bleecker st., and Fourth avenue. By mail 25 ceate. 


623 Cons 
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Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


ane 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON sr REET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive eteck 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and BED. 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 

CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 
STERY GOODS, 

of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices whol 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishmeat ta 
New York. 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 

Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the conatry, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Wives, Say to your Husbands, 
Mothers, Say to your Children, 
Pastors, Say to your People, 

Invalids, Say to your Friends, 


That the most useful “ Holiday Present 
“RECEPTION ” 








they can make you i« 


one of the ROCKING-CHAIRS, sold by Tearr 


& Wetts, No. 652 Br alway, N. ¥ They stand on casters, 
resemble ordinary arm-chairs, and ha no rockers to trip up 
people or injure carpets and furniture 


et they rock very 
=] 


pleasantly—sit still or lean back ata iy inclination desired 
‘hey are made in varions styles, suitable for parlor, sitdag 
room, or chamber. Prices $25 to $60. 
“A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER.” 


629-631 





Oval Frames, 


PIR AND MANTEL PORTRAIT AND PHOT@- 
GRAPH FRAMES, IN EVERY STYLE. 
GARDNER & CO., 

No, 110 Bowery, New York, 
ifacturers of Oyal Frames in the 
Looking-Glasses 

622-634 


GLASSES, 


The most extensive man 
United States. This is the place to get your 
and Picture-Frames 


JONAS BROOK & BROS 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and 


ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort 
ment constantly arriving, either numbers or solid, ia 


Al! 


COLORS 


assorted 


cases of 106 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 
WM. HENRY SMITH, 
629-680 Nes. 32. 34, aud 36 Vexcy Street, N. ¥. 





A New Year's Greeting. 


Drop a tear on the bier of the Dead Old Year, 
And greet with a smile the New 

There is much to be hoped and little to fear, 
While our hearts are firm and true. 

Day dawns at last, and the worst is past, 
As we near the gladsome spring ; 

Soon summer with flowers will crown the hours, 
And autumn her fruitage fling. 


There's a silver lining to every cloud; 
And the brave of heart, who stand 
Unawed when the thunders bellow loud, 

Are the saviora of our land. 
Let timid souls see doubts and doles 
In our future, high and proud, 
But the men for me are those who gee 
The silver that lines the cloud. 


Those CLoaks of velvet, or brown, or black 
Or purple, with dark blue dyes, 
Resemble in hue the cloudy rack 
Now drifting across the skies. 
But lift the edge of the braided fold, 
And see how gaily lined 
With satins of crimson, pink, and gold, 
Are those Cloaks by Art designed 


By the art of Ronears, who stands alone 
At the head of his branch of trade ; 

Whose Paletots, Mantiles, and Basques are koowa 
As the richest that ever were made 

So call at his store, and BRGIN THE YEAR 
By buying, instead of whining 

And let this be a moral, dispelling al! fear 


A SILVER LINING {* 


*“CL@AKS AND CLOUDS HAVE 


W. R. ROBERTS’ CRYSTAL P 

No. 252 BOWERY, New York, 
Manufacturer, Wholesale d Retail Dealer is 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, &c 


ALACE EMPORIUM, 








Glia 





GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Gu rs, Planters, aad 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior & 


ino Deal 


any Guano or fertiilaer ever 
imported or manufactured fn this « 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


yuntry 


BAKER'S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Sold genuine and pure as im el by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 
JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No, 58 S« 1 str cor. of Wall at 
New York. 

It has been satisfactorily tested by many r promineat 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri 
cultural Chemists, and found to conta swill be seen by our 
circular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS- 

PHORILC ACID; 
and other animal organic matter, yie! :mmonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant cr 4, besides substantially eu 
riching the soil It can be free lt without danger of burn 
ng the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of moistures 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, a3 expe 


rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 
For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and test 


of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 





NOR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


TAKE DR, SANPORD'S 


Liver Invigorator. 








FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD'S FAMILY PILLS. 
Sold by all Druggiste, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 
BROADWAY 616-667 
68! Three Gallons Handsome 68 
SOFT SOAP 
AND Made in |AND 


Five Minutes | 
by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. BAB- 70 
BITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 
boiling water and adding two gallons warm 68 


70 
68 


AND 


70 


water. : 
* No Grease is required. “@8 
Put up in packages to suit orders. 
Address 
B. T. BABBITT, 
No. 70 WASHINGTON STREET, N. Y. 70 


612t¢ 


J. G. REITHER’S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


AND 








[ FULTON AY., COR, OF NAVY ST., 


RROOKLYN: 


(N.B.—Late Matyfaeturer for over 
BROOKS.) 


Fourteen Years for f. 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having msaa- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finceé 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 

ork. 

. Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornicea, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends fee 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every efort will be made on my 
ar hy give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER, 

f 





SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—HEGEMAN & 

CO.’S BENZINE, for the instant removal of grease spots, 
paints, ete., etc., and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, ete., 
equal to new, without injury to color or fab Sold by drug- 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that yo ( the genuine, 





TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
~ HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAENER, 
No. 216 Stxtu Avaxcs, New York. 





The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his Mew 
Styie of work Sor Sliding aud Vestibule Doors, 603-495 





Commercial and Financial. 


STAND FIRM. 


The time is rapidly approaching when that which is 
noble, just, and true, shall be applauded and accepted 
joyfully by the people. Wicked rulers and political 
demagogués will then, each and all, be consigned to 
their own place, without influence or power. ~ We 
wait now patiently through the present ragir ‘400 ; 
ftict, trusting in the Supreme Ruler of natic te, hne “ 
ong that all things shall work together 4") a 
We appeal, therefore, particularly, é teery b gee. 
man in the nation who has faith “- ~. heemermey ve 
} sty. injustice, in God ..*™ moral principle, in 
of tial. ir jus vena 2% ., @@ Siand firm in this hour 
pees y oth we. eat you are afraid of the loss 

os nome, S ,- _ wasting of property, ef the fall of 
ecg Le gs wt bankruptcy, you are not worthy of 
the inherita” of our Pilgrim Fathers. They were 
oe » forsake houses and lands, wife and children, 





every earthly good, and poured out their life-blood 
af order ¢o secure the blessings which we hitherto 
have enjoyed. Shall we imitate their example, or 
shall we with ignoble purpose surrender for ever all 
they so gloriously achieved, and lay ourselves on the 
altar of injustice, and be a willing sacrifice to the arch 
enemy of freedom? Never—we say, NEVER. 
There were traitors in the days of the Revohition, and 
there are traitors now ; and history will point to James 
Buchanan, the present Executive of the nation, as the 
traitor-in-chief of our glorious Republic. He shall 
be classed with Benedict Arnold, but shall have a 
tower place than he ; for as our President, he has sworn 
to be our protector ; he has solemnly covenanted before 
God and the people that he would enforce the laws, 
support the Constitution, and be a minister of justice 
to all. He has broken his oath, he is a self-convicted 
perjurer before God and man, and as such his name 
shall be branded with infamy, henceforth and for ever. 
No earthly power can prevent it. He is forsaken by 
his own counselors, his own friends, and his own 
party, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Never have we heard any ruler, of any 
nation, so universally condemned. His character—- 
and we wish it distinctly understood that we 
speak of him only in his official relation#—is 
execrated and despised from one end of the nation 
to the other. He does not please the North nor 
the South, the East nor the West—nodody. Thank 
@od, the days of his madness, his timidity, and his 
folly are nearly ended. Till he shall make his exit 
from the Executive chair, we implore patience and 
kindness, but a firmness which shall be as immova- 
ble as the Alleghanies or the Granite Hills. Though 
countless millions be lost, though property depreciate, 
though stocks and bonds continue to fall, though 
civil war shall rage, and our enemies force us into 
blood, and the nation be turned into sadness and 
mourning—rather than do wrong, to permit injustice, 
to countemance oppression, to forsake our principles, 
let us be willing to imitate our Fathers—glorious 
names of the Revolution—and, if need be, lay down 
eur lives. If it is possible we will have peace, for 
we love our country. Every foot of its territory is 
dear to us, and the Union shall not be torn asunder 
by our hands. We love the people, North and South, 
and will not invade the rights of a single human 
being. We love the bond as well as the free, for 
all are made in God’s image, and all are to assemble, 
at last, before the same tribunal of impartial justice, 
to receive their own reward, whatever it may be, 
without regard to name, color, or anything except 
their true moral character. Reader, if you desire 
veal prosperity, stand firm for the right; if you 
desire real peace, stand firm ; if you desire this nation 
to rise to superior grandeur, stand firm ; if you sym- 
pathize with the whole world, now groaning and 
struggling for freedom, stand firm ; if you desire God’s 
blessing, stand firm. Stand firm though James Bu- 
ehanan and a whole cohort of other traitors should 
ery out compromise. Stand firm in the, face of 
threats and denunciation. Stand firm theugh your 
ewn friends turn against you. Stand firm though 
recreant ministers call upon you to yield “ just once’ 
more” into the arms of the slave-power. Stand by 
your principles. Stand by those who will be 
strengthened by your example, by those who have 
jong been co-workers with you in the cause of human 
rights ; by those who have long been praying “Thy 
kingdom come.” Stand by the men who will soon be 
ealled to our highest places of trust and of power. 
Stand by the noble, honest, true-hearted President- 
elect, who needs your support, your influence, and 
your prayers. In the name of the oppressed and 
ef the down-trodden of earth, of the poor and the 
weak, in the name of struggling lumanity the world 
over, we beseech you—STAND FIRM. 


A POINT REACHED. 

Events are stronger than men, and he values little the 
yeputation of a prophet who in these times ventures to 
foretell to-day what will happen to-morrow. Commerce, 
it ie true, has resumed, in some measure, its wonted chan- 
nels, though flowing in diminished streams; and the 
careful merchant so governs himself in such times of 


difficulty and danger that he is not likely to be taken 
again by surprise as he was six weeks ago. But the 
aspect of political affairs changes from day to day, and 
circumstances are hurrying us forward to some, as yet, 
unknown result. The passive civil war has put on an 
active form, and whether in another week it will end in 

ace or involve the country in new and more trying 
cificulties, it is impossible even to conjecture with any 
positiveness. Charleston, the seat of th new Southern 
Confederacy, which stood in so rampant and defiant an 
attitude ten days ago, has, by the simple change in their 
quarters of sixty-five men, been placed completely at the 
mercy of a plucky army Major, who can, if it should 
happen to be desirable, lay the little city in ashes any day 
between sunrise and sunset. That the decisive act of 
Major Anderson should have exasperated the people of 
that borough almost to madness, was to be expected ; 
that they should have immediately run up the Palmetto 
flag on the Post-Office, the Custom-house, Fort Moultrie, 
and Fort Pinckney, was a natural though harmless act, 
imasmuch as Fort Sumpter commands all those points; 
that they should resolve to appropriate the cnstoms-duties 
is ne great matter, as there happen to be no duties to 
seize, and will not be, if Major Anderson chooses to pre- 
vent ships from entering the harbor; even the capture 
ef a revenue-cutter, through the treachery of its com- 
mander, does not particularly cripple the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor strengthen the new Confederacy, as Major 
Anderson can blow her out of water, if he pleases, if her 
men take so much as one turn at the capstan to weigh 
anchor. In short, the Major is master of the situation, 
and Charleston is in the position of the brave Irishman 
who caught the Tartar. 

Nevertheless, these events which have transpired since 
eur last issue, are no trifling matters. They evince an 
earnestness on the part of South Carolina which many 
have been slow to believe in; and the approbation with 
which the coup d’état of Major Anderson has met with 
everywhere at the North, gives strong reason for hoping 
that she is getting her blood up; and when that happens 
‘we know what it means. The resignation of Secretary 
Floyd—who, robbing his country one week, finds it easy 
to betray it the next—is a fact of no little significance. 
It is clear that the President intends to escape responsi- 
bility, and by refraining from action on his own part, and 
gene thus, as far as lies in his power, any precipita- 

ion on the part of the insurgents, to throw the question 
@ver to be met by his suceessor. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is clear that the public regard the Government as 
rapidly approaching, under the present Administration, a 
eomplete dissolution. It has only succeeded, within the 
week, in raising on its own notes a small sum at an exor- 
bitant imterest, for an immediate and pressing necessity— 
a necessity which, if not met, would have been an evi- 
dence of utter bankruptey. In short, the.events of the 
week seem to show that positive civil war is inevitable 
and imminent. 

But, let it never be forgotten, there are werse things 
than civil war, bad and terrible as it is. National degra- 
dation, national wrong, national pusillanimity, are far 
more to be dreaded—and heaven save us from these! 
Whatever else we lose, let us hoid fast to our integrity ; 
and come what may, make no compromise with slavery. 
If we do not altogether mistake the popular feeling, the 
disposition is to go through this struggle manfully, and to 
settle, now and for ever, the question, whether this is to 
be a government of freemen, or a government of over- 
seers whose scepter is the slave-whip. The only evi- 
dence of weakness is in the knees of politicians. They 
tremble still. 

Of course all this is not without its effect upon com- 
merce. Though the panic is recovered from, and the 

e of most of the great staples is enhanced, there is 
great caution in all commercial operations. And this is 
as it sheuld be, for though, in any event, there is much 
business that must and will be done,-there will be, if the 
Bion is to be violently torn asunder, much distress and 
disaster. But the North is capable of meeting it, and 
meeting it with comparatively little loss, if she makes up 
her mind that that is easier and better to bear than sub- 
mission and disgrace: for such a war cannot last long 
when fairly begun. The South is incapable of any long 
eontest, and when the North has conquered a peace, as 
she must do ss her tremendous recuperative energy 
will launch the country upon a period of prosperity and 
power greater than has been ever dreamed of. the 
meantime, it is the part of prudence toput business on a 


war footing. 
DRY GOODS. 


There is a steady, moderate Dusiness transacting in spite of the 
general dullness. Trade is far from being lethargic, though 
ehecked for the moment by the time of year and by the state of 
the exchanges West as well as South. 

Domestic prints are selling moderately, and the supplies are 
net heavy, being purposely kept back. We hear of no depression 
im prices. Im fact, there is no disposition to press sales or to 
abate prices, a conservative feeling prevailing which keeps up 

market generaNy. Staple cotton goods are steady, without 

much — There is a light demand for California, and a mod- 

erate one for South America. Ginghams are accumulating in 

mock, but are steady in price. ic woolens are quiet, 

pe — oad me A —. Heavy cassjmeres 
. 8 

watt ie te White phe also are dull. Satinetsare 


wanted. 
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is expected for @ month te come. Cloth jobhera 





dull. French silks are 
soning cigles not having 5° aivek quiet, the season for sales of 
Mans have been cour’ ting trade have been much curtailed. 


consumption being after being given, a very short 


THE INDEPENDENT’S. BUSINESS REGISTER. 
NEW FIRMS FOR THE NEW YEAR. ’ 

We give below our annual list of New Firms sid Busi- 
ress Changes in this city for the ceming year. This list 
has been prepared with great care, and, we believe, will 
be found accurate in every particular. No other journal 
in this city gives its readers such an annua! record— 
although the value of such a list to all merchants, both 
in city and country, is apparent, and indbces us to give 
nearly a column of valuable space once a ¥ear to its pub- 
lication, 


Joun H, Apert & Co.—George Abeel, Jr., becomes a partner. 

J. A. Abay—New firm, consisting of John Angustus Abry as 
general partner, and Augustus Mayor as special partner, the lat- 
ter contributing $25,000. 

ALLEN & Wuits—Dissolved by mutual consent ; go intoliquida- 
tion. 
Vv. W. Batpwin & Co.—Dissolved by limitation ; new firm, 
Churchill, Rogers & Wetmore. (Mr. Baldwin retires.) 

8. Barnes—New firm, consisting of Demas S. Barnes as 
general partner, and William W. Howland as special partner ; 
the latter contributing $25,000. 

Barretrs & Suarren—Dissolved by limitation ; new firm, Bar- 
retts, Shaffer & Hussey, consisting of N. P. H. Barrett, M. H. 
Barrett, B. F. Shaffer, and V. Hussey. 

Benepicr & Smiru—Dissolved by death of Walter P. Smith; 
new firm, C. H. Benedict & Co., consisting of ©. H. Benedict and 
J. A. Benedict. 

Benepict & VANN—Dissolved by mutual consent; new firm 
under same title, consisting of William Vann and Coleman Bene- 
dict. 

Bracke, Gramm & Co.—Dissolved by retirement of Emil Black ; 
new firm, Gramm & Schlichting, consisting of William Gramm 
and Edward Schlichting. 

Booarr & Crart—Dissolved by mutual consent ; business con- 
tinued by Augustus L. Bogart. 

Bosrwick, Husssy & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent ; new 
firm, Bostwick, Sanger & Co., consisting of Oliver N. Bostwick, 
Charles E. Bostwick, George B. Knickerbocker, and James H. 
Sanger. 

Derive & Tart—New firm, consisting of H. Boving and 
Asariah H. Taft. 

Braman, O’Conor & Hard—Dissolved by limitation. 

Bray, Daveny & Jaques—Dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Brady ; new firm, Dauchy & Jaques. 

Oxiver Bryan & Brotuex—New firm ; Harry C. Bryan becom- 
ing a partner. 

CaLnown & Ropeins—Dissolved by limitation ; new figm under 
title of Robbins, Walbridge, Isaacs & Co., consisting of Aaron S. 
Robbins, 0. G. Walbridge, William M. Isaacs, and William W. 
George. 

Cagnes & Haskeli—Dissolved by mutual consent; go into 
liquidation. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Puetps & Co.—Go into Hquidation; W. W. 
Chamberlain authorized to sign the name of the firm by procura- 
tion. 

Curist, Jay & Hess—Dissolved by limitation ; go into liquida- 
tion ; new firm under the title of Christ, Jay & Co., consisting of 
George Christ, Louis Jay, and Charles Jay. 

Cuurcuin., Incatius & Co.—T, G. Churchill retires from the 
firm ; business continued under same title. 

Coiiins, Mitts & Co.—Dissolved by withdrawal of Mr. Collins ; 
new firm, Mills & Crawford. 

Comstock, Sterre & Co.—New firm, consisting of William H. 
Comstock, Jr., L. M. W. Steere, and Charles Woodbury. 

Commins, Seaman & Co.—The interest of Mr. Adams Knott in 
the firm expires by limitation. 

Darter, Carr & BLANcHARD-——Dissolved by mutual consent, and 
the withdrawal of Mr. Dater ; new firm, Carr & Blanchard. 

Denison, Brnsszt & Co.—Late Denison & Binsse ; Henry Oscar 
Jauwbert being admitted as partner. 

Dennistoun, Woop & Co.—Dissolved by retirement of William 
Wood and B. F. Dawson ; new firm, Dennistoun & Co., of which 
D. P. Sellar has been admitted as a partner. 

Dickerson, Wuirremone & Reep—Dissolvyed by limitation; 
new firm under title of Dickerson, Whittemore & Reed, and 
Whittemore & Co., Liverpool, consisting of John 8, Dickerson, 
William T. Whittemore, Edgar Reed, and William W. Gilbert. 

Eacirton & Co.—New firm ; consisting of J. Joseph Eagleton 
& Walter E. Lawton. 

Wa. H. Eartz & Co.—New firm ; consisting of Wm. FH. Earle 
and James 8. Franklin. 

Eastons, Canoonzr & Kinney—Dissolved; Stephen Cahoone 
withdrawing. New firm, Easton & Co., consisting of C. Easton 
C, M. Kinney, C. N. Easfon, and A. H. Easton. 
~ FetpMann & KALiscHer—New firm; consisting of Herman 
Feldmann & Alphonse Kalischer. 

Fiscuer & E1sentRaGer—New firm; successors of J.C, Br- 
nenputsch. 

T. C. Foote & Taytor—Dissolved by limitation, and the re- 
tirement of Samuel M. Beckley. Business continued by Foote 
& Taylor under same title. 

Gitpert & Reprizip—New firm, consisting of Jairus F. Gil- 
bert (of late firm of Longstreet, Bradford & Co.) and Louis H. 
Redfield, Jr. 

H. De Gorr & RirritarD—Dissolved by limitation; go into 
liquidation ; new firm, consisting of H. de Goer, L. Vincent, 
Eug. de Goer, and Fd. de Goer. 

Goivrne & DuntAp—New firm, of Lewis Beers, as special part- 
ner, contributing $10,000, and Louis A. Golding and Robert Dun 
lap as general partners. 

Gro. B. Grainne, & Co.—New firm, consisting of George B. 
Grinnell (late of Morton, Grmnell & Co.) and Jonathan Bird. 

Groves, Nortuxup, Taytor & Co.—Dissolved by limitation 
and the withdrawal of W. H. Hill, (special partner ;) new firm, 
under same title, consisting of George M. Groves, Wm. B. North- 
rup, George Mi. Taylor, A. F. Hazen, and J. W. Whitney—Rey- 
nolds 8. Marvin also having an interest in the concern. 

Haut & Coxneti—Changed to Hall, Cornell & Co.; consisting 
of George C. Hall, George F. Cornell, and A. B. Hall. 

Hastines & Earte—Dissolved by mutual consent; 
liquidation. 

Hawruornr, Morris & Co.—Dissolved by withdrawal of E. P. 
Hawthorne ; business continued by Theodere A. Morris and Arch- 
ibald C. E. Hawthorne, under name of Morris & Hawthorne. 

L. Harpsnuemer & Co.—Sigismund Meyerheim and Adolph 
Mark admitted as partners of the firm. 

Hess, Kesse. & Co.—New firm ; consisting ef Julius Hess 
ed of firm of Christ, Jay & Hess,) Rudelph Kessel, and 8. H. 

Elion. 

Hoitmnor & Hoapirr—Dissolved by mutyal consent ; go into 
liquidation ; business continued by each under their respective 
names. 

Hopkins & Co.—New firm, consisting of Edwin A. Hopkins 
and Sidney W. Hepkins. 

Horrocx, Garsurr & Co.—Jalius D. Roberts retires from the 
firm ; business continued under same name. 

Horsry, FARRELL & Co.—Dissolyed by mutual consent; go 
into liquidation. 

Humpurey & Ronxir—New firm, consisting of George 8. 
Humphrey and John C. Runkle. 

Incatts & Carman—Dissolved by limitation ; business con- 
tinued by each on his own account. 

E. H. Keitiroce & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent ; basi- 
ness continued by EF. H. Kellogg. 

Kirtianp & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. P. M. My- 
ers withdrawing ; new firm, under same title, consisting of J. 
T. Kirtland and H. N. Palmer. 

A. Koop & Sarrienr—Changed to Koop, Sattler & Co., by 
admission of Emil Herold as a partner. 

Lawron & Watre—New firm, consisting of Walter E. Lawton 
and R. Cornell White, of late firm of Allen & White. 

Lewis & NicHoLs—New firm, consisting of Frederick C, Lewis 
and George K. Nichols. 

Linper & KinGstey—Dissolved by limitatiog, and the with- 
drawal of Wm. C. Langley ; new firm, under same title, consist- 
ing of Joseph Linder and Ezra M. Kingsley. P 

ym. Lopac & ScnepeLer—Dissolved by mutual consent ; new 
firm, Schepeler & Co,, consisting of J. F. Schepeler and Robert 
Schultze. 

LonostreEeT, Braprorp & Co.—Diasolved by retirement of J. 
F, Gilbert ; Business continued, under same title, by C. T. Long- 
street, G. P. Bradford, and G. H. Welles. 

R, S. Luquezr & Co.—F. T. Luqueer retires from the firm ; bus- 
iness continued under same title by R. S. Luqueer and F. T. Lu- 
queer, Jr. 

Epwarp Lynes—Copartnership, consisting of Edward Lynes 
as general partner, and Thomas Lynes as special partner, re- 
newed, the latter contributing $20,000. 

Wu. P. Lron & Son—Dissolved by retirement of W. Roscoe 
Lyon ; business continued by Wm. P. Lyon. 

Maney & Empurny—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

Martin & Lawson—George S. Partridge, Jr., admitted as a 
partner. 

Cc. W. & J. T. Moons & Co.—Wm. R. Dean admitted as a part- 
ner. 

Moatimen, Watton & Drsost—Dissolved by limitation; new 
orm, under title of Mortimers & Debost, consisting of John H. 

ortimer, Morton Mortimer, and Charles 8. Debost. 

Moaton, Gainnett & Co.—Geo. B. Grinnell retires from the 
firm, and Charles W. McCune admitted as a partner. 

Monzinoer & Pirztrto—New firm, consisting of Charles Mun- 
zinger and George D. Pitzipio as general partners, George M. 
Mavrogordato and Pandely Rodocanachi as special partners ; 
each of the special | ge contributing $15,000. 

P. M. Myexs & Co.—New firm, consisting of Peter M. Myers 
(late of firm of Kirtland & Co.) and Benjamin G. Lennox. 

NeEwELL, Harman & Jounson—New firm, consisting of James 
Newell, John W. Harman, Wm. E. Newell, and Heary W. Johnson 
as general partners, and Wm. M. Newell as special! partner ; the 
last named contributing $25,000. 

A. G. Norwoop & Co.—Dissolved by withdrawal of Tallmadge 
Norwood ; new firm, Norwood & Jacquelin, consisting of Tali- 
madge Norwood and John H. Jacquelin. 

— & Co.—Mr, Edwin A. Qelrichs of Bremen retires from 
the firm. 

J. W. Patcr & Co.—Mr. E. H. Allen, Jr., admitted as a partner. 

Paittarp & Magrrx—Dissolved by limitation ; go into liquida- 
tion ; each resumes business on his own account. 

E. Pavenstevt & Co.—Mr. A. M. Mosie authorized to sign name 
of the firm by proeuration. 

Pustps, Biss & Co.—Dissolved by limitation; new firm, 
George Bliss & Co., consisting of George Bliss, Charles G. Lan- 
don, William J. Peake, Thomas P. Eldridge, James H. Dunham, 
and Samuel W. Hollister. 

Putxrs, Doper & Co.—Anson G. Phelps Stokes becomes a 
partner of the firm. 

Post, Burra & Co.—Dissolved by retirement of Russeli H. 
ae business continued under the title of J. and N. Smith & 

10 
READ Brotnens & Co.—Diseolved by limitation ; renewed. 

O. 8. Reyxaun & BacusM—Dissolved by mutual consent; go 
into liquidation ; new firm, G. Reynaud & Bachem, consisting of 
Gustave Reynaud and Rodoilph Bachem as general partners, and 
Louis de Vignier and Emilio Palm as special partners; each of 
the two last named contributing $50,000. 

Roperr & Wu.11ams—Oopartnership renewed ; Christopher R. 
Robert, Sr., as special partner, conteibadion $100,000. 

Scavyies, Hartiry & Graanam—Dissolved by limitation ; new 
firm under same title, consisting of Jacob R. Schuyler, Marcellus 
Hartley, Malcolm Graham ; Michael Lienan retires, 

Sistexmans & Moxrernossi—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

Francis Sxiwpy & Co.—Dissolved by withdrawal of Edwund I. 
Wade; new firm, Wylie & Wade, consisting of John E. Wylie, 
formerly of J. E. Wylie & nd Edmund I. Wade. 

Syxeuuixe & Weion—Dii red by mutual consent; business 
continued by E. T. Snelling. 

Sussporrr & Kvcu.e—Dissolved by withdrawal of C.T. Kuch; 
business continued by Gustav Sussdorf, 

J. A. SweeTser & Co.—Dissolved by retirement of Albert G. 
Hyde; new firm under same title, consisting of J. A. Sweetser, 
R. H. Robinson, John P. Farleg, and J. Howard Sweetser. 

Joun Syz & Co.—C. W. Funk retires, and James Engster be- 
comes & partner. 

Taleo, Grirrexw & Barwsten—Dissolved by mutual consent ; 
new firm, Trigg & Griffen, consisting of George P. Trigg and 
Jobn D. Griffen. 

TRUESDELL & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent, and the retire- 
ment of Robert 8. Slocum ; new firm, Truesdell & Green, fviz., 
Thomas Truesdell and David EF. Green.) 

A. O. Van Lennep & Co.—F. C. Lewis retires from the firm. 
Vax Wacunen & Wruan—Dissolved ; new firm, Van Wagenon 
& Washburn, consisting of W. Frederick Van Wagenenand H. A. 
Washburn. 

Weanrn & Fonester—New firm, consisting of Leopold J, Wer- 
ner and James Forester. 

Wicks, Surtn & Co.—New firm, consisting of George A. Wicks, 
(of latefirm of Phelps, Bliss & Co.,) Charles Smith, and 

F. Riggs, (of late firm of 8. B. Chittenden & Co., formerly with 
8. B. Chittenden & Co.,) and Albert Cheesebro, Jr., formerly with 
Phelps, Blies & Co, 

Wiisams, Brooxs & Co.—New firm ; consisting of Crawford 
Williams, Charles F. Brooks, and John W. C. Loud. 

J. G, Wutame & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent. Go 
into liquidation. 

Witmerpine, Hocuset & Hemwssat—J. Colvil Morrison and 
Henry A. Wilmerding admitted as partners in the firm. 

Woop & Repmonp—New firm, consisting of J. Walter Wood 
(late of Dennistoun, Wood & Co.) and Henry Redmond. 

Woopwarp & Lawaxwce—Copartnership renewed ; ?. 
Woodward and Henry E. Lawrence as general 
Lawrence, as a special partner, contributing $1 
man 8. Clepp, as a epecial partner, buting $ 

Wien & C. by mutual consent ; new firm, 


go inte 





pemyoes & Co., consisting of John Campbell and James Camp- 
J, B, Writ & Co,—Dissolved hy mutual consent, 
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New York Weekly Times. 


Single Copies $2—Two Copies for #3—Five 


Copies for $5. 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General News- 
paper in the United States, 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES is a large and elegantly 
printed quarto sheet, of eight pages, or forty-eight columns,— 
devoted to Politics, Literature, and General News, and intended 
to be the BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fawity Newsrarir 
in the United States. 

The first aim of Tne Times is, and will always be, to keep its 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up, as to everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part of the world, 
It comments fully and freely upon all topics of importance in 
every department of public action, 4nd always in the interest of 
Freedom, Order, and the Public Good. While its influence 
will be uniformly conservative, it advocates every measure of 
just and beneficent Progress, and resists the increase, extension, 
or perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything else incompatible 
with the highest welfare of the whole community. While it 
reports promptly and accurately all intelligence of general 
interest in every department of human activity, it never 
panders to vicious tastes, and éxcludes from its columns every- 
thing that might render it wnsafe or improper ,for general 
FAMILy perusal, It seeks to promote the general welfare by 
urging the claims of 

EDUCATION, MORABITY, AND RELIGION 
upon the masses of the people ; and in all &s discussions, it en- 


deavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit of 


. 
MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, AND €OMMON 
SENSE. 


In its CORRESPONDENCE, both Foreign and Domestic, Tar Timzs 
is confessed to be superior to any other American Journal. Its 
Reponts of Congressional and Legislative proceedings, of Finan- 
eial, @ommercial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; 
of important Legal and Crimfina! Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
fu l)._prompt, and reliable. 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 
reports of #he 

LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 

for which a special corps f Reporters is maintained, 

A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
Will also be kept up, embracing]} 

STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES; 
and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

is eompiled from a variety of sources, many of them inaccessible 
tothe American reader, and furnishes valuable information to 
the Farmer and Gardener. 

THE WEEELY TIMES will be sent to subscribers in any 
part of the country on the fellowing terms: 


Single Copies oscetes sveeeee B22 @ year, 


Two Copies e 


oe eee re seoses ores 3 


Five Copies sosegecccecen OB ® 
Any person whowill send us @ Clubdof TEN subseriders ct $1 
each, shall recewe an extra copy for himself, or may retain One 
Dollar as his compensation. 

THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
Is published Every day except Sunday, and is sent to syb- 
scribers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year, 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, 

Published on Tuesdays and Fridaye, and containing eigt pages 


of reading matter in every number, is sent to subseribers at the 


following rates: 


TWO COpi@B...66.eeececeeceee ee ee | 
Any person who will send us a Chud of FIVE subscribers may 
reesive an extra copy for himself, or rele. Two Dollars and a 
half as his compensation, 
TeRMs.—Cash invariably in advance. 


All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & €0., Pro- 





prictors of Taz New Youu Times, New York Gity, 029-691 
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‘Important Art Movement ! 


Free Kuropean Study for American Artists. 


The brilliant success of the Cosmopolitan Art Association has 
enabled the Directory to mature their long-cherished pian of 
founding a prize scholarship for European study by American 
artists; and they now have the satisfaction of calling the atten- 
tion of the parties more particularly concerned to the following 
a t—feeling that it cannot fail to excite the liveliest 
interest in behalf of the plan and its purposes : 





Twe Thousand Dollars and a Gold Medal. 


The sum of TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS is now set apart 
(and hereafter will be annually appropriated) for the sole pur- 
pose of sending to Europe, for a term of Two Years, one Ameri- 
can Student of Art ;—to be paid in manner and time as follows: 

The sum of Four Hundred Dollars, to defray traveling expenses 
to Europe, to be paid in advance of the student's departure : 

The sum of Four Hundred Dollars, to defray the expenses of a 
return home, at the expiration of the two years’ study. 

The sum of Twelve Hundred Dollars, to defray the expenses of 
twenty-four months of study—to be paid quarterly, in Germany, 
Italy, France, or England, as may be preferred, by drafte on the 
correspondents of the house of August Belmont & Co. 

The following are the conditions upon which the above offer 
and appropriations are made, and the obligations they impose 
viz. : 

Any artist, being under forty years of age, male or female, and 
a citizen of this country, who shall, on or before the first day of 
March, 1861, execute a painting solely by his or her own hand, 
and remit the same properly framed, free of expense, to the Com. 
mittee of Inspection to be named by the Directory of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN ART ASsocIATION, shall be entered as @ competitor for 
the Prize Award. The said painting shall be accompanied by a 
satisfactory guarantee of originality, age of the artist, where 
born, ete. 

All paintings so received, shall be placed before the Committee, 
who will, after the most careful inspection, and approval of the 
propriety of an Award, select from the whole number one which 
they shall deem, in all respects, the best as a work of art, taking 
into consideration drawing, perspective, color, composition, and 
effect. The painting thus chosen shall be considered entitled to 
the prize, and the artist thereof shall be accepted by the Direc- 
tors as the recipient of the sums above-named. 

In addition to which, the artist will also receive a GOLD 
MEDAL, which will bear, on the obverse, his or her name, age, 
and birth-place—on the reverse, the particulars of the Award. 

Prior to departure for Europe, the artist will be furnished with 
letters, which, together with the honors of the Award, will in- 
sure an entree into schools and art circles abroad, 

The following disposition will be made of the pictures sent in 
for competition : 

The painting receiving the prize shall become the property of 
the CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION, and shall be placed upon the 
list of premiums to be given to their subscribers. The rest of the 
paintings (together with the prize picture) will be placed upon 
exhibition in the Gallery, No. 548 Broadway, New York, for the 
space of thirty days or more, that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity of studying and judging of the merits of the several works. 
At the expiration of the exhibition, the several paintings (except 
thatawarded the prize) will be held subject to the orders of the 
owners. It is unnecessary to state that the names of the Com. 
mittee will prove a guarantee of the honorable character, the 
impartiality,and the entire justice of the Award which shall be 
made. 

Parties who intend competing for the prize, will please forward 
to the Actuary of the C. A, A. a notice of such intention, prior to 
the 25th of February, 1861; stating the size of their painting, in 
order that proper space may be provided for its exhibition. 

Address all communications to 

CHS. L. DERBY, Actuary €. A. A., 
No. 546 Broadway, New York, 

ie NOTE.—The date first set for the closing of the lists of 
competition—January lst—has been extended to the time above- 
named, viz., March Ist, owing to inability of a number of artists 
to complete their works in season. The offer being for their 
especial benefit, the Directory felt it incumkest upon them to 
accede to the demands for more time made by those concerned. 
The exhibition of all works sent in for competition will positively 
take place on and after March 1, 186). 


-~ 


| 
American and Foreign Gallery of Paintings, 


No. 548 BROADWAY. 


All subscribers to the CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION are ad- 
mitted free to the above Gallery. In addition te which privi- 
lege, every subscriber of three dollars receives the large and 
superb steel Engraving, 30x38 inches, of 


“Falstaff Mustering His Recruits,” 


together with that elegantly illustrated magazine for one year, 


“The Cosmopolitan Art Journal.” 


There will also be given to the subscribers nearly five hundred 
works of Artas gratuitous premiums. Subscriptions must be 
received by the 31st of January. 

Subscriptions received at the Gallery, No. 548 Broadway. 

For further particulars send for a copy of t} elegantly illus- 
trated Art Journal, pronounced the handseff¥t magazine in 
America, It contains Catalogue of Premiums; and numerous 
superb engravings. Regular price, 50 cents per number. Speci- 
men copies, however, will be sent to those wishing to subscribe, 
on receipt of 18 cents, in stamps or coin. 

Also will be sent, a beautiful little Pocket Almanac and Diary, 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 

Address 


CHS. L. DERBY, Actuary €. A. Ass 
No. 548 Broadway. 


‘| 2 4) ‘| 
FIRST-RATE OPINIONS ! 


The Philadelphia North American says: 

“A Fine ENGRAVING.—With pleasure do we call attention to 
& very fine engraving, entitled ‘ Falstaff Mustering his Recruits.’ 
It is published exclusively for the members of the ‘ Cosmopo.rtan 
ArrAssociaTion.’ Among the new members of Association are 
Baron Renfrew, Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
both of whom enrolled their names chiefly from the delight they 
took in reviewing this capital presentation of Falstaff and his 
‘ragged regiment.’ 

“While recommending this particulag engraving as in all 
ways natural and good, we also say that dimost everything is- 
sued by the above-named Association is worthy of purchase, per- 
usal, and preservation. Let us ask every Philadelphian to re- 
lieve his pocket of all unnecessary cash, and while trying to 
make his own gity the center and fountain of artistic and indus- 
trial production, let him also encourage every American exploit, 
wherever made, that tends to our domestic prosperity, and our 
entire independence in all things of all the world. 

“Of this engraving—although in itself a very good one—we 
should scarce have spoken at such length, but that we wish to 
forward, encourage, inspirit every American effort for original 
productions, or for ituminated and improved reissues of what- 
ever may have sprung from the strong, bold, free, Anglo-Saxon 
head or heart or hand. We are now en the very eve of emanci- 
pation from all foreign countries, even for the cheicest elegances 
of art, and a few years more of vigorous endeavor will plant us 
on the very pinnacle, surmeunting the mighty pyramid reared by 
American genuls, thought, and toil. For this grand enterprise, 
this great result, we promise to do our own part, noticing 
every exertion made for thatnoble purpose. Will our fellow-eit 
izens assist us ‘” 


The New York Herald says : 

“The New Year’s presentation plate, published by the Cosmo- 
POLITAN ART ASSOCIATION, is engraved by John Rogers of New 
York, who has won for himself a deservedly high reputation in 
this branch of art. The plate, which it has taken three years to 
complete, is thirty by thirty-eight inches, forming an appropriate 
pendent to ‘Shakespeare and his Friends,’ and is on steel, exe- 
cuted in fine line, the faces being stippled. The tableau is taken 
from Schrodter’s celebrated Duesseldorf painting, and is acknow!l- 
edged by connoisseurs to be most effectively rendered, Both as 
regards the subject and the manner of execution, it is the best 
engraving that has yet been published by the Association.” 


“It is a bright and pleasing picture, and will serve to render 
many a room more cheerful.”—Baitemore Exchange. 


“All the many elements of humor, curiosity, dramatic dispo- 
sition, and historical delineation, are so exquisitely characterized, 
as to render it, as a whole, one of the most pleasing works ever 
placed within reach of the public.”"—S?t. Louis Bulletin. 


“Tt is without doubt one of the best line engravings ever pro- 
duced in this country. It is as excellent in spirit as it is perfect 
in drawing and faithful in detail.”—New York Tribune. 


“The engraving is remarkably wel) executed, and it will be 
remarkable if any one able to afford it neglects to subscribe.” — 
Phila. Eve. Journal, 

The New York Dispatch says: 

“Fastarr Musregine nis Recavrts.—This superb engraving 
(the most admirable specimen of the American burin) is worthy 
of all praise. The various tones of the difficult light tramemitted 
through the window, and falling on the architectural adornments 
—the characters, so varied, from the dilapidated ‘ Mouldy ;’ ‘ Fee- 
ble, the woman’s tailor,’ who, with painful exertion, keeps 
erect ; ‘Bardolph,’ also, from belonging to the regular ranks, 
Sports & more swaggering air than the others, and is unmistaka- 
ble by the big nose; ‘ Bullface,’ with his head bound up and his 
countenance admirably mimicking the toothache; ‘Justice 
Shallow’ and ‘ Silence’—and even the ‘ prett page’ with 
the hilt of ‘ Falstaff’s’ sword—all these qeoumeuen we wee of 
the most careful note, and the eye never wearies of their 
ence. It is by far the most renial and popular engraving of the 
whole series. This Association has done more to promote the true 
interest of Art, by disseminating throughout our Jand the pure 
principles of correct taste, than any other institution of the kind 
ever started. There are certain objects it is found impossible to 
accomplish by private effort, and this has been found to be one. 
There is no settling a just criterion of taste without first educat- 
ing and reforming the mass; and commencing at the foundation 
of all artistic principle—the triune elements of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness—the imprese of the Creator's handiwork. It has at 
once cleared up the vague mysticism of the dilettanti, and placed 
— Art upon a cosmopolitan pedesta!, where it ig accessible 


Ee See Terms next column. “Ge 
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SEVEN YEARS! 


Seven years of unrivaled success have crowned the efforts of 
this popular institution in disseminating throughout every 
quarter of the country a taste for i= 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, THE GOop. 

Over three hundred thousand homes have been made the re- 
eipients of truly choice engravings, beautiful works of art, and 
goed wholesome literature, through its agency. It has done 
more to disseminate Art and Literary taste throughout the 
country, than any other means yet devised. It receives the sup- 
port of leading men of every section. It is in fact 

THE ART EXPONENT IN AMERICA. 
Governors, Editors, Ministers, Artists, Farmers, Mechanics, Mer- 
ehants, and the Women of America, have given it the seal of 
their hearty approbation. At small cost it places within reach 
of all classes the means of beautifying their homes, thus becom- 
ing the media of advancing good taste and social progress. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Any person can become a member by subscribing three dollars, 
for which eum they will receive 


Ist.—The large and superb steel engraving, 30x38 inches, 
entitled 


“Falstaff Mustering his Recruits.” 


2d.—One copy, one year, of that elegantly illustrated maga- 


zine 
“ The Cosmopolitan Art Journal.” 


3d.—Four admissions, during the season, to 


“The Gallery of Paintings,” 
No. 548 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
In Addition to the above benefits, there will be given to sub- 
scribers, as gratuitous premiums, over 


FIVE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL WORKS OF 
ART! 


comprising valuable7paintings, marbies, Parians, outlines, etc., 
forming a truly national benefit. 

Tree Supers Enoravine, which every subscriber will receive, 
entitled “‘ Fatstarr MusterinG nis Recrurts,” is one of the most 
beautiful and popular engravings ever issued in this country. It 
is done on steel, in fine line and stipple, and is printed on heavy 
plate paper, 30x38 inches, making a most choice Ornament, 
suitable for the walls of either the library, parlor, or office. Its 
subject isthe celebrated scene of Sir John Falstaff receiving in 
Justice Shallow’s office the recruits which have been gathered for 
his “ ragged regiment.”’ 

The Art Journal is too well-known to the whole country to need 
commendation. It isa magnificently illustrated magazine of Art, 
containing Essays, Stories, Poems, Gossip, etc., by the very best 
writers in America, 

The Engraving is sent toany part of the country by mail, with 
safety, being packed in acylinder, postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions will be received until the Evening of the 31st of 
January, 1861, at which time the books will close, and the pre- 
miums are given to subscribers. 

No person is restricted to a single subscription. Those re- 
mitting $15 are entitled to five memberships and to one extra 
Engraving for their trouble. 

Subscriptions from California, the Canadas, and all Foreign 
countries, must be $3 50 instead of $3, in order to defray extra 
postage, etc. 

si q al 

For further particulars send for a copy of the elegantly illus- 
trated Art Journal, pronounced the HANDSOMEST MAGAZINE IN 
Amenica. It contains Catalogue of Premiums, and-numerous 
superb engravings. Regular price, 50 cents per number. Speci- 
men copies, however, will be sent to those wishing to subscribe, 
on receipt of 18 cents, in stamps or coin. 

Address 

CHS. L. DERBY; Actuary C. A. A., 
No, 548 Broadway, New York, 
At American and Foreign Gallery of Paintings. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY. 
‘ The Cosmopolitan Art Association@@Mterally an ‘ institution,’ 
adiating into the remotest parts of The North American conti- 
nent and the West Indies. It was founded in June, 1854, and 
chartered in 1855, and has ever been in & most prosperous condi- 
tion. It has all the leading features of the Art Unions of Europe 
The subscription price is only $3, which entitles the subscriber to 
The Art Journal quarterly, and to an engraving worth four 
times the amount.”— Philadelphia Atlas. 


“Its results are a national benefit.”"— Baltimore American. 


“ Receives the support of cultivated circles.”—Bosten Ex- 
press. 


“ Excellent institution.”—St. Louis Dem. 


“Its success is the best evidence of ite merite,”"— Baltimore 
Express. 


“ We are happy to state that the Cosmopolitan Art Association 
was never in a more flourishing condition than it now finds 
itself, the beginning of this, its seventh year. It has effected 
more toward the establishment of a correct standard for Art, and 
the dissemination of its esthetic principles, in the cultivation of 
a love of the true, the beautiful, and the good, than any institu- 
tionin this country, and we bid it God-speed on ite errand of 
light." —Spirit of the Times. 


* Founded upon such a sound basis, and conducted in so justa 
manner, as to be well caleulated to receive public confidence and 
patronage.”—Savannah Journal of Commerce. 


“* The success that has attended the Art Association during the 
past six years, has been truly remarkable, and the inducements 
80 strong, that we can scarcely conceive how they can be resist- 
ed,” —Repository, New London, Ct. 


“We will conclude our comments on this great work, (‘Falstaff 
Mustering his Recruits,’) assuring our numerous readers that 
much credit is due to the Cosmopolitan Art Association, for the 
spirit of enterprise and taste evinced by them in the production 
of such a work, and giving it to the public. They have-contrib- 
uted much to the establishment of a national school of art in our 
midst, which bids fair to take a leading place among the historic 
nemes of the art-schoole of the Old World.”"—N. Y. Illustrated 
News. 


. Led 
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HOW IT STANDS BEFORE THE WORLD! 


The seven years of successful operations of the “‘ Cosmopol ig 
Art Association” have become a theme of general remark amaig 
all classes. The Institution has enshrined itself in the hearts of 
the Public—has won the sympathy and co-operation of the best 
people in every community—has elicited the warmest encomiums 
from the press generally. It is now pronounced a National Bens- 
PACTION, 80 truly cosmopolitan have been its benefits, We quote 


a &w of the almost innumerable notices given by the leading 
press of the country. 


“The Association has succeeded, im a very high degree, in in- 
troducing to many who would otherwise never have experienced 
such pleasures, a true appreciation of the beautiful and good in 
art and literature.” —Gazette, Quebec, C. E. 


“The past six years of unrivaled success has made it a * house- 
hold word’ throughout every quarter of the country.”—Daily 
Budget, Troy, N. Y. 


“ We know of no institution offering, at the same oost, such ad- 
vantages to the subscriber. It would be difficult to ealculate the 
benefit conferred upon society during the seven years in which 


this Aesociation has been in active operation.”— National Re- 
corder, Drummondtown, Va. 


“The object of the Association is a laudable one, viz.: to pop- 
ularize art and bring ite benefits down to where jt mmy be within 
reach of all classes, To do this was a task of no little magnitade, 
yet it has been accomplished, as the success of the Association 
well attests. Its plan iswell-knowm. For the small sum of three 
dollars is given an engraving which, bought at the print-store, 
would cost from $14 to $15,” etc., etc.—-Independent, Moline, Ill. 


“Tt is @ permanent institution, and is yearly increasing in 
popularity and influence,”—Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, Ga, 


“Its whole history has been that of eminent succoess, and it has 
been conducted in a manner to give universal satisfaction.—Sun- 
ny South, Aberdeen, Miss, 


“ The objects of this Association are commendatory, and lovers 
of the fine arts throughout the land should stand by it and foster 
it sedulously.”—Herald, Frederick, Mé. 

. 7—— 

“Its labors for the promotion of the fine aris are of world-wide 
reputation, and ite unrivaled success is a true test of its merits.” 
—HMessenger, Waynesburg, Pa. 

“The Association is no deceit, having always stood high and 
honorably in the world’s esteem.” — Tribune, Pensacola, Fia, 


* Among our institutions, the Cosmopolitan stands foremmet. 
Ite system is one of the most equitable we know of,”—Daly 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


“The great Cosmopolitan Art Association—an institution 
organized under many difficulties, but conducted with an energy 
and decision which have achieved a grand triumph."—Press, 
Uniontown, Md. 


“ Fas become @ permanent affair, and is rapidly increasing in 
popularity."—Lvening Star, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Subserving an important work in behalf of ari.” —Evening 
Times, Bangor, Maine. 


lopment of art in this 
“ Has already done so much for the develop 

country by procuring sale for paintings of merit, in the dissemi- 
pation of an art taste by the circulation of its Journal, and by ite 
liberal annual distributions of the best paintings, statuary,” etc., 
etc.—Independent, Hastings, Min. 


“Those who patronize this institution not only become patrons 
of the fine arts, but they get a fair equivalent for their money, 
with a chance to draw a prize at the annual Award, with a large 
sum of money.” —Times, Jeffersonville, Va. 


Kar See Terms above. “es 


Tnteresting Correspondence 


(JAN. 3, 1861. 


FROM HIGH SOURCES!! 
ALL ABOUT THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL 
ENGRAVING, 


“ PALSTAPE MUSTERING HIS RECRUITS.” 


Governor Packer of Pennsylvania writes: 

“ Valuable and beautiful as unquestionably have been the en- 
gravings previously issued by the CosMopoLITaN AR? ABs0CIATION, 
the ‘Falstaff’ is fully equal, if not superior to any of them, 
and furnishes the highest evidence of the skill and taste of our 
Own artiste.” 

Governor Ellis of North Carolina writes: 

“TI have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the beautiful 
steel-plate engraving of ‘ Falstaff Mustering his Recruits.’ Per- 
mit me to return my cordial thanks for this renewed evidence of 
the AssociaTION’s cousideration.” 


Governor Buckingham of Connecticut writes - 

“ The engraving is a fine specimen of art, and I am h appy to 
know that it is American. I wish the highest prosperity to your 
ASSOCIATION.” 


Governor Burton of Delaware writes 

“Presents grateful acknowledgments, and hopes that the 
ASssoctaTIon may meet with that liberal encouragement which, 
from its design and labors, it so justly merits,” 

Ex-Governor Bingham of Michigan writes: 

“ The engraving is an honor to American art as well as to your 
flourishing Association. One cannot tire in looking at it, and 
admiring its rare excelience and beauty.” 


Ex-Governor Morehead of Kentucky writes 

“T extend my sincere and best wishes for the success of your 
truly excellent institution.” 

Governor Letcher of Virginia writes 

“For this beautiful work of art, a@ this manifestation of 
respect, I return you most cordial thank®?” 


Governor Dennison of Ohio writes 

“T am glad to know that this admirable engraving is wholly 
the work of our artists. It is, inevery respect, highly creditable 
to the art of the country. I congratulate the ASgocIATION on 
the valuable aid it is rendering in the development of the artistic 
taste and skill of our countrymen.” 


Governor Randall of Wisconsin writes 

“Please accept my hearty thanks for this beautiful work, with 
assurances of my wishes for the continued suceess and usefulness 
of the ASSOCIATION.” 


Governor Fairbanks of Vermont writes 

* The engraving is creditable to the artists, and will be mosé 
highly valued, inasmuch as it is aspecimen of the skill and taste 
of American artists.” 


Governors Brown of Georgia; Olden of New Jersey 
of Michigan; Andrews of Massachusetts; Moore of Alabama; 
Ex-Governor Hamilton Fish of New York: all write highly ap- 
proving letters. Want of space forbids quotations, 


Wisner 


Hon. George Bancroft writes 

“ The ‘ Falstaff’ seems to me an exceedingly creditable speei- 
men of engraving. It must hold a good rank the bes6 
specimens of the art.” 


amony 


“* Falstaff’ is a very masterly exhibition of the talent of the 
country. It is, I think, the best specimen I have yet seen of bold 
and massive line engraving, on *0 large a scale, in Americag 
art.”—John P. Kennedy. 

* Allow me to congratulate the Associat 
men of its native artistic skill and tacte.’ 


yn upon this fine specf- 
Millard Filimere. 
“The work does great credit ¢ 
ment, and to the Association for its : 
Cushman. 


American art, in its depart- 
ma plishment.’’—Charlotte 


“ Asa work of art it reflecte great credit on the artists of our 
country, and on the Association which sustains their ceniug, I 
shall ever do what I can to aid the noble objects of the Associa- 
tion.” —Sarah J. Hale, 


“Tam particularly delighted with it, and think the Bard of 
Avon might himeelf have regarded with complacence so talented 
an exhibition of his favorite knight. I hope the patriotic efforts 
of the noble Association may continue to prosper and be appre- 
ciated.— Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 


“Tshall have the highest pleasure 
the walls of my drawing-room. It 
art#—Octavia Walton Le Vert. 


in hanging the picture on 
s a beautiful specimen of 


“Iam proud of the engraving, and extend my most cordial 
wishes for the continued prosperity of the Association.’ — Augus- 
ta J. Evans. 


“An engraving 60 full of expression, character, and amusé- 
ment, that the hanging of it in a room is an effectual preventive 
of solitude.”"— Nathaniel Parker Willia, 


See Terms of Subscription, next column. 
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The Art Journal. What It Is! 


The best quarterly journal of Art Criticism and Genera! Liters 
ature published in America is, beyond question, Tur Cosmopo.i- 
TAN ART JOURNAL, furnished free to all subscribers to Tar Ces- 
MOPOLITAN Ant AssoeraTion. That it is the best, ie the verdict 
not only of all classes of readers, but also of the Press of the 
country, North, South, East, and West. From over seven thou- 
sand notices, we quote a few to prove the estimation in which if 
is held. 

“Cmplete store-house of art and literature.”—Daily Tram 
script, Portsmouth, Va. 

“Of the most artistic and elevated character.”—LEvening Posty 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘Surpasses anything published inthis country. Is the perfec- 
tion of typography and beauty of illustrations. Ite reading 
matter is supplied by the most celebrated writers of the day 
through the entire range of sentiment and fancy.”—Banner of 
Peace, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Ornamented with numerous exquisite engravings. It 
neatly printed pages are filled with the choicest matter.” —States- 
man, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Superbly illustrated quarterly.”"- 
Ga, 


Daily Chronicle, gusta 

“Not less attractive than any of its competitors.”—Press, 
York, Pa. 

* Valuable periodical.”—Daily Day Book, Norfolk, Va. 

“Really what it purports to be. It fully realizes its great de- 
sign, to popularize the fine arts and good literature.” —Patriof, 
Farmington, Mc. 

“* Most beautiful specimen of the ‘ Art Preservative.’ 
tents are rich and varied.”—State Flag, Paris, Ky. 

‘Is admitted to contain the most chaste, pure, and ecicgant 
compositions in the literature of our country.”—Era, Bonham, 
Texas. 

“ We consider it as standing firs! in the literary battalion, Its 
engravings are master-pieces."—Daily Democrat, Davenport, 
Iowa, 

“ One of the mest truly sumptuous magazines ever issued, 
* * * One of the most beautifal now offered to the public.”"— 
Statesman, Columbia, Mo. 

“ Probably the best printed magazine published in the world.” 
—Agitator, Wellsboro, Pa, 

“Incomperably the finest quarterly published in the United 
States. We de not believe it is excelled by any work of the 
kind in Europe.”—Eagle, Macomb, IU. 

“ Almost indispensable to every intelligent famity.”’—Demy 
Register, Paterson, N. J. 

“ Really beautiful and excelient.”—Clode, Toronto, C. W- 

“ Replete with the most choice reading.”—Democrat, Yas0e, 
Miss. 

“ An interesting family journal.” —News, New Zrifan, Ct. 

“A beautiful type of the tasteful in art and literature, 6 
shouid have « large circulation."—Times, Sheboygan, Wis. 

“One of the best literary publications in the country, highly 
and elegantly illustrated by the beet artista, and its pages made 
brilliant by sueh writers ** Tuckermana, Miss Prescott, R. H, 
Stoddard, Wm. Gilmore Simms, Mrs. Vietor, Alice Cary, Charleg 
G. Leland, and others.”"— Democrat, Jamestown, N. Y. 

“ Exceeding in artistic beauty anything we have been per 
mitted to behold.” —Pioneer, Hastings, Mich. 

“An ably conducted journal. Engravings are superb. Ind 
word, itis a perfeet model of a journal.”—Republican, Sumter, 
Ga. 

“ Cannot be too highly commended."—Repud., Winchester, 
Va. 

“ Handsomest periodical published in this country. its lites 
ature is unsurpassed.”—Pudlic, Pana, Ill. 

“ A magnificent quarterly." —Home Comp., Ocala, Fila. 

“ In excellence of typography and reading matter it is a geu® 
which can have few rivals.”—Recorder, Union Springs, N. Y. 

“ Certainly one of the most ably managed publications in the 
country. It commends itself to every person of intellige»ce and 
taste.”— Daily Delta, New Orleans, La. 

“ To see it on the table is a sign of a cultivated ‘4° 
&t. Louis, Mo, 


Ks con- 


te," — News, 


r FOR YOURSELVES? 
Usual price, per 
Eighteen Cenes 


Ee SEND FOR IT! EXAMINE ! 
Rpecimen copies furnished for Bighte® Conte. 
number, is Fifty Cents. Send stamp* or eoin, 
only, for the last issue ! 

Address 


CHS, L, DERBY, Actuary C. Ar Aw 





63) Nos, 546 and 548 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEE 


CHAPTER I 
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